waited, and they will 
be joyful that her first 
. glorious entertainment — 
GRETA GAREO in “Queen yy “QUEEN CHRISTINA’, 
Ss oe ee y : ; a drama of. exqu 
Stone, Elizabeth Young, oo : Passions,3 unauestieng 
A Reuben Memoulien : . : ably the most romantic 
Production, Associate ee zs \ ~Story in which she has 
Producer, Walter Wanger oe -  ,. ever appeared. 


Zz 


atricia is as witty as Broadway, and 
her laughter is as lilting as a gold- 
finch’s song! She's grand company. 
But—there’s a “but” about Patrica! 


tft Shame | 


n skits and on skates, Patricia skims 
alonglike asnow-bird! She's sparkling 
—amusing— she's fun! But the “but” 
about Patricia spoils many a “date”’! 


hy has nobody told Patricia that 

tender gums—“pink tooth brush” 
—can ro) a girl’s teeth of their sparkle 
—can rob her smile of its charm! 


o you —like poor Pa- 
tricia — have tender 
gums and dingy looking 
teeth which ruin your 
looks when you laugh or talk?. 
Your dentist kaows a lot about 
gums! He knows that they need 
massage—with Jpana Tooth Paste! 
He knows that today’s foods, so 
deliciously creamy and tender, do 
not exercise the gums or give them 
the stimulation they must have to 


THE" IPANATROUBADOURS ‘ARE BACKIEVERY 
WEDNESDAY EVENING... 9:00 P. M., E.S.T. 
WEAF AND ASSOCIATED N. B. C. STATIONS 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


dentist would tell Patricia to clean 
her teeth and massage her gums— 
with Ipana, which tones the gums as 


well as brightens the teeth! 


Cul OU. l. Tooth Brush pe 
with, Dpana aa Wassage! 


stay hard and healthy. He knows 
that unexercised gums tend to be- 
come flabby and often to bleed. 
Ask him about “pink tooth 
brush”! He'll soon enough tell you 
that it may dull your teeth — that 
it may lead to gum troubles such as 
gingivitis, Vincent’s disease, and 
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HER TERRIBLE TEETH! 


en hear about Patricia—and ask to 
meet this witty girl. But they listen 
—they look—and they leave. For the 
“but” about Patricia is her teeth! 


oon enough — with Ipana — Patricia 
would be attractive again when she 
laughed and when she talked. Patricia 
would be popular with men! 


even pyorrhea—that it 
may actually endanger the 
soundest teeth. 

Don’t be like Patricia. 
Today—get a tube of Ipana Tooth 
Paste, and begin to care for your 
unhealthy gums as well as for your 
teeth. Clean your teeth with Ipana, 
and with a little extra Ipana on 
your fingertip, massage your gums. 
Your teeth will brighten as your 
cums become firmer, 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-24 
$ West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Ww 
end me a trial tube of IPANA 6@s% 


Kindly ~~ 
TOOTH PASTE, Enclosed is a 3¢ stamp “""""" 
to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 
Name 
Street 
City State ane 
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ISN'T THAT HARO 
WORK FOR A LITTLE 
GIRL LIKE YOU ? 


| JUST FINISHED 
WASHING MY 
DOLLY'S CLOTHES 


HELLO THERE, 
JSANET—WHAT ARE 
YOU DOING? 


OH NO, AUNT ALICE! 
| USE RINSO THE 
WAY MOTHER DOES 


YOU MEAN YOU DON'T 
USE AB WASHBOARD 
WITH RINSO 


JANETS SO CUTE! SHE JUST TOLD 
ME SHE USES RINSO TO WASH 
HER DOLLY'S CLOTHES 


| DON'T NEED TO! 
RINSO GETS CLOTHES 
40R5 SHADES 

WHITER —JUST 
BY SOAKING 


SHE NOTICES EVERY- 
THING ALICE! THIS 
MORNING SHE ASKED 
ME WHY | DIDN'T USE 
A WASHBOARD ANY- 
| \ MORE -SO) TOLD HER 
| USED RINSO 


NEXT WASHDAY 


—AND | HAD THE EASIEST 
CLOTHES WASHED THE | a, SM, ) WASHDAY EVER, RALPH! I'M 
RINSO WAY LAST 20R3 ~ ¥ (GOING TO USE RINSO FOR 
(MES LONGER-YOU'LL ——_— 4B ~ ¢ \ dishes AND ALL CLEANING. 
SAVE LOTS OF MONEY J | 4 ia iT SAVES MY HANDS 
Tt Awe 


NOW ONE PARTY AFTER ANOTHER 
(_since Lifebuoy ended 'B. 0”) 
GOING OUT AGAIN, PROUD OF ME THESE 


MUMMY ? GOSH, DAYS AREN'T YOU, BILLY ? 
YOU'RE POPULAR 


| HEARD JOHNNY'S 
MOTHER SAY YOU HAVE 
“B.O.” IS THAT THE REASON 
YOU'RE NOT INVITED ? 


/ WHY SON! 
| 


NOT INVITED, BILLY 
BOY ! COME GIVE MUMMY 
AKISS__ YOU'RE ALL 
MUMMY, WHY SHE NEEDS | 


“B.O”__NO WONDER 
PEOPLE AVOID ME! I'LL 
CHANGE TO LIFEBUOY 
RIGHT AWAY 


DON'T YOU GO 
TO PARTIES ? 


Y XNA 
ITS PURIFYING 


ie: quickly-vanishing, hygienic | These winter months, watch out! 


scent tells you Lifebuoy lather Windows are kept closed; rooms 
i leansing. Rich z h d fy. Th 
is extra cleansing. Rich, creamy, get hot and stuffy. The merest 
FINE FOR THE penetrating, it purifies face pores _ hint of “B.O.” is quickly noticed. 
| SKIN, TOO and body pores alike. Clears and Play safe — bathe regularly with 
A freshens dull,sallowskinstoglow- _Lifebuoy. Refreshing, delightful 
ing health. Stops “B.O.” (bod) odor). —and it gives exfra protection. 
s P td & P 
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HOLLYWOOD DAY BY DAY 


(Continued from page 6) 

right boy. I can’t get very excited 
over these child discoveries but when 
Frank Borzage raves about one, I’m 
willing to believe him. 

George’s mother makes hats’ in 
the Columbia Studio wardrobe de- 
partment and George was on his way 


to meét her when he was hailed from | 


the casting office. ‘Here is where 
you make your test,” they called out 
to him. “I’m going to meet my 
mother,” he replied and kept right 
on his way. They followed him up 


the stairs and obtained his mother’s 
consent to let him make a test. And 
George stoutly declared all the time 
that he didn’t want to be in pictures. 


Wide World 

This is little Sylvia Sidney who came, 

saw, and conquered Hollywood and 
then all America. 


OMETIMES, of course, it works 

the other way. Isobel Jewell, a 
good little actress and a grand girl 
has had an uphill climb to get a toe- 
hold in pictures since she was taken 
out of “Blessed Event” on Broadway 
and brought to Hollywood to play her 
original role, that of the hard-boiled 
telephone operator, in the picture. 
From that time on Isobel played only 
small parts, and usually hard-boiled 
telephone operators, even after she 
was given an M-G-M contract. In 
“The Woman in His Life” she was 
given one of her typical bits. She 
was trudging across the lot the day 
before the picture was to start with 
her script under her arm when she 
met Louis B. Mayer. 

“I was looking for you, Isobel,” he 
greeted her. “I’m going to take that 
part away from you.” Isobel was 
about to cry when he added, “You 
are to play the lead in the picture.” 

Isobel is particularly happy because 
her father is losing his eyesight and 
any day now may be the last day he 
can see his daucthter. So every day 
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he goes with her to the projection 
recom to see the scenes run off that 
she has made the day before. And 
every day Isobel tries to show him the 
thing's he will soon be unable to see. 
That is the biggest reason she is so 
happy to have been given her chance 
now; so that her father will see her 
as a leading woman. And their friends 
will tell you that even before you read 
this, Isobel may change her name to 
Mrs. Lee Tracy. 


O you remember a couple of 

months back we told you the 
movies were going to be cleaned wp? 
Well, the cleaning process has begun 
but not just the way we or anyone 
else expected. The church had noth- 
ing to do with it. It was all brought 
on by the winners of one of Para- 
mount’s semi-monthly beauty con- 
tests, this time for a pictwre called 
“Search for Beauty.” A winner from 
every English-speaking country was 
brought to Hollywood. These girls 
and boys—came from everywhere 
from South Africa to Ireland; a lot 
of young, inexperienced and very at- 
tractive youngsters. Upon their ar- 
rival in Hollywood they were turned 
over to a dance director for training. 


i. 


Wide World 

Dorothy Gish, star of stage and screen, 

with a charming outfit of green tweed 
with green knitted collar and hat. 


lrene Bentley, ot New York's smart 


Carl Dial 


| 
4 


social set, who would rather play in | 


pictures. You will see her next oppo- 
site Victor Jory in “Smoky.” 


About the third day, when he was 
showing them 
routine, he thought they were not 
progressing fast enough. 

“Come on, you lugs,’ he shouted. 
“Lift a foot.” And then followed 
more of the same and, as his pa- 
tience decreased he included some 
first-class stable language. The girls 
looked at him, looked at one another 
and, without a word, as one person, 
marched off the set. 

The next day they had a new 
dance instructor. 


ype stage is calling several Holly- — | 


wood people, among them beinz 
Franchot Tone and Joan Crawford. 
Franchot has permission from his 
picture boss to stay in New Yor 
long enough to appear in one play 
and he is advising Joan to get some 
stage experience. 

It may be just friendship between 
these two, as they insist, because 
Joan will not be free to marry any- 
one until April, but they do give 
each other nice gifts. Joan’s latest 


gift to Franchot is a gold clip for | 


paper money. On one end of it is a 
tiny watch. 
@ @ e 


ND Paul Muni insisted that he 

would never settle down here. “I'll 
make some of this easy money and 
then go back to God’s country (mean- 
ing New York) and live,” he said. But 
recently he succumbed, like everyone 
seems to, and bought a walnut ranch 
in the San Fernando Valley near Hol- 
lywood. It has a comfortable country 
house on it and a swimming pool. He 
bought a horse to ride and, according 
to his own words, is trying to become 
a country gentleman. 

(Please turn to page 10) 
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through a dance 


nN 
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A BRIGHT NEW STAR 
FROM RED RUSSIA... 


Shooting Westwar d 
to kindle the 


American screen}! 


rr pp te eg 


uth a new fire! 


Radiant oe 
ANNA STEN 


Her American debut in 


Nana 


Based on Zroiiars famous novel of the 
boulevards and the music halls of Paris 


Produced and presented 
i by 
with SeAg MUTE ab 
GOrk DAW YN 


¢ 


LIONELATWILL » RICHARD BENNETT 
MAE CLARKE » PHILLIPS HOLMES 


Released thru 


, and MURIEL KIRKLAND UNITED ARTISTS 
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(Continued from page 8) 

PEAKING of marriage, Lupe 

Velez is taking her role of Mrs. 
Johnny Weissmuller very seriously. 
Usually the life of any spot she hap- 
pens to be in, she is now playing the 
demure, shy type of girl. One day 
recently an extra man on her set said 
to Lupe’s maid: “Give me Lupe’s 
telephowe number. I want to call her 
up some night.” The maid repeated 
his request to Lupe, who called the 
studio policeman and wanted to have 
the man arrested. He had been kid- 
ding, but take, my word for it, there 
was quite a row! 

Johnny has a unique method of 
subduing his little Mexican bride. 
(And there were some of us who 
thought —and hoped—that Lupe 
would never be subdued. It only 
shows what love will do.) When they 
are out in public these days and 
Lupe shows signs of being herself, 
Johnny quiets her by threatening to 
call the elephants. If you saw and 
heard him in “Tarzan,” you know 
what I mean and why Lupe imme- 
diutely subsides. 

Little Bobbe Arnst, who was the 
first Mrs. Weissmuller, sang “I’m 
Finished With Love’ in “Beloved” 
with John Boles and Gloria Stuart, 
and she says she means it. Bobbe 
lives in the tiny apartment where 
she and Johnny lived together. “It’s 


May Robson gives little Spanky Mc- 
Farlane a boost on her shoulders on 


the M-G-M lot. 


Leila Hyams loves a hammock in her 
spare moments. She will next appear 


in "The Poor Rich." 
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the only home I’ve ever had,’ she 
says. She has no car and when she 
gets work in pictures, gets around on 
a bus or street car. But she doesn’t 
complain and sends every cent she 
can to her mother who is very ill in 
the Hast. 


UBY KEELER and Al Jolson, 

after five years of married life, 
are inseparable and seem to be hap- 
pier than ever. Recently Ruby was 
scheduled to broadcast and Al went 
with her to the station. The script, 
which had been carefully prepared, 
had to be rewritten because Al in- 
sisted on being in it. Finally they 
allowed him to do the laughing and 
clapping into the microphone at the 
proper times. 

i.) @ e 


T isn’t only the stars who show 

temperament. Sometimes a director 
can give a first-class imitation of tem- 
perament and perhaps it isn’t an imita- 
tion. I chanced on the Marlene 
Dietrich set the other day. The scene 
was laid in Russia. The ground and 
buildings were covered with snow. 
The trees had just enough of the 
fluffy white mixture hanging from 
their branches. Marlene rode onto 
the set in a sleigh pulled by two beau- 
tiful horses. Everything seemed per- 
fect, yet the director, Joseph Von 
Sternberg, was dissatisfied. The prop 
men shook in their shoes. Everyone 
on the set did a little quaking. “What 
could be wrong?” they asked them- 
selves. And soon found out. The 
snow might look cold but it wasn’t 
because it was only tons of cornflakes 
bleached snow-white. The air was not 
cold and so of course you couldn’t see 
the horses’ breath! 

Hours went by while everyone tried 
to think of some way to make steam 
come out of the horses’ noses. And 
the problem was never solved, al- 
though I could have suggested that 
he invite Joan Blondell and Genevieve 
Tobin over on the set. I’m sure the 
temperature would have gone down to 
zero immediately. For ever since 


Three swimming champions in M-G-M's | 

“Hollywood Party’ — Aileen Riggin, — 

world champion; Marjorie Lowe, Calli- 

fornia champion, and Dorothy Poyn- 
ton, Olympian champion. 


those two blondes worked together in 
“Good-bye Again” there has been a 
terrific feud between them. Either 
one will walk a block to avoid the 
other, which is rather awkward inas- 
much as they are both Warner players. 
@ @ e 

VEN though she lost her eye- 

brows, Joan says she enjoyed her 
vecent fire thoroughly, and would 
like to have another. I understand 
the alleged controversy between Joan 
and Warners over changing her 
name to Joan Barnes was just a pub- 
licity stunt. 

And I promised not to tell who the 
blond actress is who threatened a 
walkout if she didn’t get a big raise 
im her salary check. 

“What would you do without a 
job?” her boss asked her. . “You 
couldn't work for any other com- 
pany 2” 

To which the blond actress re- 
plied: “Oh, I'd study medicine.” 


The 
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MET Claudia Dell on the street 
the other day and she immediately 
apologized for her eyebrows. | 
couldn’t see anything to apologize 


for. That is, I couldn’t see any eye- 
brows and she said that was the 
trouble. There weren’t any. Not 


since Lupe got at them. It seemed 


that Lupe wanted to make Claudia’s 
eyebrows a different shape but when 
she finished there wasn’t an eyebrow 
in sight. 


Poor Claudia has used 


everything that people tell her will 
make eyebrows grow, with no hope- 
ful results so far. She now threat- 
ens to try the woman who is bring- 
ing back hope—and hair—to several 
male stars who have had to wear 
front-pieces. One of our most 
glamorous young male stars, who 
has had to wear a front-piece for 
a long time, told me about her. He 
has discarded his false hair, thanks 
to her treatments. I am going to her 
every week now, with such surprising 
results that I’m afraid Miss Garbo 
won’t recognize me when we meet 
again. 


Oe day when I was having my 
head ministered to, I overheard 
a sweet young thing in the next booth. 
“Please, Mrs. Kerr, can’t I have a 
malted milk today?” And apparently 
the answer was “no” for the pleading 
kept up. Presently from an adjoining 
booth Elsie Janis’ voice called out: 
“Let her have a malted milk, if 


Bob Montgomery ana 
are two of Hollywoo est friends, 
with their friendship dating back to 


their early days of struggle. 


Edmund Lowe enjoys a cigarette be. 
tween scenes of ‘Bombay Mail." 


she wants one, you big bully!” 

Later I met Elsie and we exchanged 
beauty parlor secrets. She complained 
about the treatments. “For twenty 
years I’ve been able to make a funny 
noise with my neck,” she told me. “It 
amused people. It was one of my 
best party stunts. But now they’ve 
taken all the creaks out of my neck. 
I’m not popular any more. I’m going 
to sue Mrs. Kerr and get my creaks 
back.” 

I think it was a great day when the 
beauty parlors let us men in. When 
I have nothing else to do I drop into 
a beauty parlor. I hope none of my 
girl friends will think it is—er—un- 
usual. I go to be amused. Instead of 
dropping in to see a picture that I’ve 
seen made by every company at least 
once every six months, I go to a 
beauty parlor. It’s more fun. I think 
some philanthropist should donate a 
building for an old story department. 
A place for those worn-out plots. 
After a plot has been used once, or 
maybe twice, by every company it de- 
serves to be retired. 


OME of my girl friends tell me 

that Mary Pickford visits a 
beauty parlor every single day. I 
couldn't believe it until I began going 
to them myself, for there seems to be 
no reason for it. The ravages of 
time seem to skip Mary by and she 
looks just as she did 20 years ago. 
Or maybe better. She made a wise 


This is Gary Cooper on location in the 

shooting of “Design for Living'’ which 

marks his first appearance under the 
direction of Ernst Lubitsch. 


Lew Ayres, Fox player, jumping the net 
of his tennis court. 
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remark recently phe he id: 
makes.” But if it is true that s] 
pe ids S10 eve J day a heauty 
parlor I know it > hecause 
to be amu sed. 
°° ee e@ 

"T° WO stenographers 

mount Studio were 
about Mae West's age. n 
subject for conjecture ever 
In fact, it is a Paramount question. 
In the midst of the I he 


door opened and in walked Miss 
West’s manager, Joe Timony. 

“Oh, Mr. Timony,” gushed the 
dumber one of the two. girls. 
“You’re just the man we want to 
see. We were wondering how old 
Miss West is and you ¢an tell us.” 

Mr. Timony looked as though he 
were about to faint, whereupon the 
other girl said: “Oh, no, it wasn’t 
Mae West. It was Mae Murray we 
were talking about.” And with that 
Mr. Timony rushed out of the room 
and slammed the door. 

Tammany Young, who claims he 
knew Mae “when,” declares she is 
not yet thirty-one and I'll say she 
doesn’t look more. 

° e ° 

LARA BOW has recently moved 

into the house in Beverly Hills 
which was formerly occupied by Miss 
Dietrich. The first thing she did was 
to order all the bars taken off the 
windows. “I couldn’t bear to be 
barred in,” she explained. 


wer 


HAT DALLAS MAN” from 

the Mae West picture, “I’m 

No Angel,” is played in 

great style by Isham Jones 
and his orchestra, and certainly 
makes an excellent dance record. 
You'll find plenty of rhythm in 
this one, and it starts your feet 
tapping from the beginning. There is also some fine 
solo work, namely clarinet and tenor sax. 

The other side is from the same picture and is also 
played by Isham Jones and his orchestra. “I Want 
You, I Need You’ is the title of this one, and it’s a 
little more subdued. I think you’ll like it. (This is 
Victor record No. 24421-A.) 


eo the 20th Century film, “Broadway Thru a 
Keyhole,” we get “Doin’ the Up-Town Low-down” 
played by Joe Venuti and his 
Blue Six. This is played to a 
medium fast tempo, with plenty 


M | ite 


Mr. Weir tells you all 

about the newest tunes 

in the movies and also 
on the records 


OVEN LUCEET TOT 


VAAL CnEEA Haters 


night May Never Come Again” 
from the picture, “Ladies Must 
Love.” If you care for the three- 
four tempo, there’s no reason why 
this shouldn’t appeal to you. Neil 
Buckley sings the vocal refrain. 

The other side is also by Don 
Bestor and is a fox trot. “Deep 
in the Blue” is the title of it, and it has a real swell 
vocal chorus by Florence Case. (This is Victor record 
No. 24422-A.) 


ERE is another from “I’m No Angel” and this 
time it’s the title song, “I’m No Angel,” played 
by Vera Van and her orchestra. You might almost 
say that this was a vocal number, because Miss Van 
holds forth the greater part of the recording. I think 
you will like this one very much. 
“T Found a New Way to Go to 
Town” is the tune on the other 


of fiddle work by Joe, and some 
swell bass sax stuff by Adrian 
Rollini. From a musician’s stand- 
point, this one is hard to beat. 
“You’re My Past, Present and 
Future’ is on the other side, and 
it is played by Ben Selvin and 
his orchestra. This is more of 
a sweet tune, and affords an 
agreeable contrast. (This is Co- 
lumbia record No. 2834-D.) 


WALTZ is next, and it’s 
played by Don Bestor and 
his orchestra. This one is “To- 
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BIGGEST HITS 


“That Dallas Man,'' fox trot—played 
by Isham Jones and his orchestra. 
(Victor) 

"Doin' the Up-Town Low-down," fox 
trot—played by Joe Venuti and 


his Blue Six. (Columbia) 
"Tonight May Never Come Again,” 
waltz—played by Don Bestor and 
his orchestra. (Victor) 
"I'm No Angel," fox trot—played by 
Vera Van and her orchestra. 


(Blue Bird) 


side, from the same picture and 
played by the same band. I en- 
joyed this one, and I think you 
will too. (This is Blue Bird record 
No. B-5208-B.) 


“T FOUND A NEW BABY” is a 
vocal by the Three Keys that 

is very good. These boys sure 
can sing the licks, and the piano 
and guitar solo work is not to be 
sneezed at. This is plenty warm. 
On the other side the Three 


Keys sing, “You Can Depend on ~ 


Me,” although this one turns out 
(Please turn to page 74) 
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“1 Get All My New Ideas out of 


“NJ OU know, my family thinks they're getting 
pretty fancy food nowadays, but it's only a 

clever way of planning my meals. And | get alll 

my new ideas out of these Tower cook books! 


“Look at this page from 44 
Easy, Economical Dinners. 
Chicken liver canapes . . . from 
yesterday's chicken. | used to 
serve the liver with the rest of 
the chicken. Now | save it, add 
a chopped egg and out of 
practically nothing at all | have 
something exciting as a start 
for my dinner. It's amazing 
what a difference those little 
planned touches make in a 
meal! 


"It's fun, too, cooking from 
this other book that has the 


oe 


these Tower Cook Books 


Tower Books, Incorporated, 
55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me 


[] 44 EASY, ECONOMICAL 
DINNERS, 


[] FAVORITE RECIPES OF THE 
MOVIE STARS, 


[] REDUCING THE RIGHT 
WAY. 


| am enclosing ten cents for 
each one | want. 


Name 


Street 
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Favorite Recipes of the Movie Stars. 
The other afternoon | took the children to see 
Skeets Gallagher, and then that night made his 
favorite Soufflé of Tomatoes—and did Jack 


| 
| 


and Betty like it! 47 movie 
stars tell you how to fix the 


dishes they like best. 


"I'm sending this other book, 
Reducing the Right Way, 
to my sister. She's been put- 
ting on a lot of weight lately 
and has been looking for some 
menus that will help her reduce 
and yet give her all the foods 
she needs to keep her health. 
And that just describes these 


menus.” 


IF YOU WANT THESE BOOKS 

WITH THEIR EXCELLENT MENUS 

AND RECIPES, FILL IN THE 
COUPON 


False Economy: Will you please help 
us here in Cleveland to force all the 
operators of movie machines to put 
more light on the pictures? Surely all 
the pictures are not taken at night; 
well it looks like that in our local thea- 
ters here; they even put our President 
on as a colored man; they are so dark. 
We know it is the operators’ fault, not 
the pictures or the directors, but’ the 
operators. Please do something in this 
matter for my husband and myself; it 
is our only bit of pleasure. Do you 
think they are trying to save on the 
electric light bills? Is that the rea- 
son? Because the prices are down, are 
we to suffer for that, when the pictures 
are too dark to understand or even see 
people’s faces, only in a haze or a mist. 
It is time someone should see to it 
that a good picture is not ruined by 
too much economy in reducing the 
lights to deprive individuals who are 
willing to pay more and see the pic- 
ture as it comes from the directors 
to us. 

I am not writing this for your kind 
offer but to please do something for us 
in this matter soon—Mrs. George Ed- 
wards, 4529 West 172nd Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


More Care, Please: Please! Oh, 
please! Are the “film cutters” trying 
to become Houdinis or just what is 
their ambition? If you’ve noticed (and 
surely you have) the peculiar circum- 
stances that our heroes and heroines 


THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays 
one dollar for every interesting and 
constructive letter published. Ad- 


dress communications to A-Dollar-for- 


Your-Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE 
MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 
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have been stranded in, in some of the 
recent pictures, you know what I mean. 
Recently when I saw the Carole Lom- 
bard—Gene Raymond opus “Brief Mo- 
ment” I was openly astounded to see 
one of the worst jobs of picture cut- 
ting I have ever seen and to think 
that a producer would let such a one 
pass. In one scene, Carole is singing 
a song in a night club and is wearing 
a rather tight fitting, white satin 
dress. When she finishes her number 
she immediately walks across the floor 
to the other side where Gene Raymond 
is standing, but lo and behold she now 
wears a rather loose fitting, diapha- 
nous, and richly fringed dress. And 
if that isn’t enough, when she gets to 
him and begins talking, she again has 
on the white satin one. This is only 
an example of what we often se2 in 
some of the best pictures. I can stand 
a poor story, or even terrible acting, 
but at least I expect the pictures to be 
technically cor- 
rect.—_Harry 
Ormsby, 935 Yoke 
Street, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


More of Holly- 
wood: After see- 
ing “Blonde 
Bombshell,” I am 
inclined to believe 
that at last there 
ean be a cycle of 
pictures which 
will not raise a 
howl of protest 
from movie - goers 
—a cycle featur- 
ing the ordinary 
course of events 
in the lives of the 
busy bees out 
Hollywood way. 

I enjoyed 
every minute of 
the picture and 


Esther Ralston has 
made one of the 
most definite come- 
backs attempted. 
She deserves the 
long-term contract 
which she has been 


awarded by M-G-M 


Wa, 
Marie Dressler 
probably has a 
greater host of 
friends than any 
other screen player. 
Beyond the age of 


retirement, she’s still 
going strong. 


"The gamest actress 
living’ is the title 
applied to Blanche 
Sweet by her fans, 
who want her back 
in pictures. What 
about it, producers? 
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if the happenings in it are a fair sample 
of daily existence out there, I’m sure all 
of the workers deserve our sympathy 
and sincere appreciation of their efforts. 
I would really like to see many more 
pictures of the same type. Surely the 
field of material must be unlimited 
since stories of anybody and everybody 
connected with the movie industry— 
executives, stars, cameramen, script 
girls, ad infinitum—would prove vital- 
ly interesting—Mabel Kramer, 905 
Lydia Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 


Permit Imagination: How disappoint- 


ing to me the ending of “Emperor 
Jones.” To sit through a splendid pic- 
ture, feeling intensely the magnetic 


personality of Paul Robeson in his 
climb to imperial splendor, and then to 
suddenly feel that it all was as arti- 
ficial as the forest in which he agon- 
ized. I cannot say just why this part 
of the picture failed to become actual- 
ity to me, for many an actor alone in 
a scene holds an audience in his power 
as long as he chooses. I contrast the 
scene of “Maedchen in Uniform” in 
which Manuela climbs to the staircase. 
But as for “Emperor Jones,” I would 
prefer an ending with Paul Robeson 
starting toward his freedom, and leav- 


ing his fate to each person in the 
audience—Miss T. A. Tester, 228 
Woolf Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa. 

For Peggy Shannon: Won’t you 


lease give us more pictures starring 
egey 


Shannon? She has such a 


Another old-timer 
requested by movie- 
goers. The name? 
Dorothy Sebastian! 
Can she do a come- 
back? If given a 
chance, the fans 
promise support. 


Franchot Tone, the 
pride of Cornell and 
one of the finer ac- 
tors on the screen, 
needs a few good 
parts. Fans dislike 
the types of roles he 
has played. 


vivid personality it 
holds you spell- 
bound with adora- 
tion. Peggy Shan- 
non is a real hero- 
ine even off the 
screen. Won't you 


all stand by her and 


give all her fans a 
treat? — Grace 
Seaver, 716 N. 


Laramie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Garbo, Hepburn, 
Wynyard: It seems 
so unnecessary to 
come forth in defense of Garbo. 


Those 
of us who adore her remain unshaken 
in our conviction that she is the great- 


est actress in the world today. Those 
who see her and feel called upon to 
criticize—well, that’s their affair, isn’t 
it? Tastes differ and those poor be- 
nighted souls who have never seen her 
and criticize on general principles, why 
say anything about them? They very 
probably would not know enough to 
come in out of the rain. We en- 
lightened ones pity them and leave 
them to their ignorance. Garbo is in- 
comparable; that is all. 

I’d like to say a word or two about 
Katharine Hepburn. I like her, press- 


agented idiosyncrasies and all. I liked 
her in “Bill of Divorcement” and in 


“Christopher Strong’? but I was dis- 
appointed in “Morning Glory.” She 
played her part well, she’s a grand 
little actress, but I prefer my Hep- 
burn straight instead of a hodge-podge 
of poor imitations of past and present 
geniuses. I think most of us could do 
without the Bernhardt coiffure, the 
gesturing of hands a la Duse, and last- 
ly, the little husky laugh in the manner 
of Garbo. Beware, Miss Hepburn, we 
mad Garbo-worshipers resent any lib- 
erties taken with our idol! I’m pretty 
sure Katharine Hepburn is capable of 
giving intelligent 
interpretations of 
roles without drag- 
ging in bits of 


other person- 
alities. 
Just one more 


thing. What about 
Diana Wynyard? 
Can’t we have an 
interview or at 
least a picture of 


her? I’m mighty 
keen about the 
“lovely, gracious 
lady” from Eng- 
land. If someone 
should ask me 
“What is a lady?” 
my answer would 
be, “Diana Wyn- 
yard.” I admire 


her tremendously. 
She is cultured 
and intelligent, the 
direct antithesis of 
the currently popu- 
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The People’s Academy of Motion 
Pictures (sponsored by THE NEW 
MOVIE MAGAZINE) will present 
twelve gold medals for what the 
readers of this magazine consider to 
be the twelve outstanding achieve- 
ments of the year 1933 in the films. 

Letters from our readers, carefully 
tabulated, will be the sole guides to 
these awards. 


These letters may be addressed to 
either The People’s Academy or to 
the Dollar-Thoughts department of 
this magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

You are the judge and the jury. 
Write us what you think. 

The medals will be given for the 
following: 


1—Best all-around feature picture 
2—Best performance (actress) 


3—Best performance (actor) 
4—Best musical picture 
5—Best human interest picture 
6—Best mystery picture 
7—Best romance 

8—Best comedy 

9—Best short reel picture 
10—Best news reel picture 
11—Best direction 

12—Best story 


West. Like a 


lar Mae good wine 
after a sturdy draught of beer. 
No aspersions being cast on _ her 


or Miss West either. Seriously though, 
won’t you give us a little more of the 
lovely Diana ?—Mildred M. Voo, 712 S. 
Westlake Avenue, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ruth, Come Back: 
Evalyn Knapp for 
Perils of Pauline,’ was a great disap- 
pointment to me. Not because I dis- 
like Miss Knapp, but because I had so 
hoped that Ruth Roland would be given 
the part. 

There is nothing amazing about 
Ruth’s hold on the public. Her fans 
have remained loyal because they know 
that she appreciates their interest, and 
that if given the chance she will jus- 
tify their faith in her.—Mary Lou 
Zebroe, 315 E. Del Mar Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, California, 


The selection of 
the serial, “The 


NSTEAD of following the line of 
least resistance, Cecil B. DeMille 
seems to take a strange delight in 
doing things the hard way. Or 
maybe the author, E. Arnot-Robertson 
is primarily responsible for the locale. 

“Four Frightened People’ was made 
on the Island of Hawaii, and a com- 
paratively tough time was had by all. 
The drinking water, lacking in neces- 
sary mineral and iodine content, de- 
veloped boils on several members of the 
company; a script girl broke her leg; 
and, not satisfied with a dozen con- 
venient jungles, C. B. cut a brand new 
road up a steep mountain side, through 
miles of practically impenetrable 
jungle, coming out, at last, into a here- 
tofore undiscovered bamboo forest. 

The four frightened people are pas- 
sengers on a Dutch steamer when 
bubonic (if you know what I mean) 
plague breaks out and, under cover of 
darkness, the four slip overboard into 
a small boat and proceed to pull for the 
nearest shore, only to run into another 
plague, cholera. Pay your money and 
see what the boys in the back room 
will have! 

Claudette Colbert is a prim little 
school marm—the kind we haven’t seen 
in many a day—wearing’ impossible 
glasses and a trick coiffure that prob- 
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ably accounts for the other three being 
frightened. 

The gal is absolutely safe until she 
breaks the glasses and has most of her 
clothes torn off in the trek through 


the big, bad jungle. Then, William 
Gargan, an adventurous newspaper 
man, and Herbert Marshall, a rubber 
chemist who has left a nagging wife in 
New York (smart feller!) open their 
respective eyes and—the rush is on! 

Mary Boland—and there’s a trouper! 
—delegate to a birth control convention, 
rounds out the four. Captured by na- 
tives, she gives the brown-skin gals 
the low down on what not to do, until 
it begins to look so bad for the popula- 
tion that, in desperation, the local 
papas turn her loose, bribing her with 
presents and a dependable guide to go 
away from there. 

DeMille continues to be different. 
Instead of a super-colossal boudoir, he 
stages the Big Love Scene, between 
Colbert and Marshall, in the hand of 
a giant native idol—40 feet high and 
weighing ten tons. What! No bath- 
tub?? 

Eventually, the four get back to civi- 
lization; Gargan to broadcast his thrill- 
ing adventures; Boland to carry on 
her birth control campaign; and Clau- 
dette and Marshall to live happily ever 


All of the latest facts 


from Hollywood about 


the movies in produc- 


tion and those planned 


Adolphe Menjou and Joan Blondell, 

in "Convention City, a story otf 

one of those well-known business 

conventions held in Chicago. It is 

in the windy city that Menjou meets 
the blond Joan. 


Madge Evans and Nat Pendleton 
are bewildered by the antics of 
Larry, Moe and Jerry, the three 
stooges of Ted Healy, in “Free, 
White and Desperate." You would 
be, too, if you heard them. 


William Powell watches Bette Davis 

draw sketches, so important to the plot 

of "Fashion Plate,"’ their latest picture 
for Warner Brothers. 
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By 
BARBARA 
BARRY 


Another picture of the Eskimos. In 

"Man of Two Worlds," Francis 

Lederer gives no competition to the 

sex appeal screen idols. In the 

center would you recognize the late 
rave of New York? 


Here are four frightened people in 


Cecil B. DeMille's picture of that 
name. Mary Boland, Herbert 
Marshall, William Gargan, and 


Claudette Colbert dislike the snake 
in the wilds of Hawaii. 


Kay Francis becomes involved in many 


love affairs in "Mandalay."' Here she 
is shown sending Ricardo Cortez away 
from the skylight. 


e Making 


Under 


Charles does some plain and fancy el- 


after, with the convenient elimination 
of the nagging’ missus. 

Plenty of excitement and interesting 
scenery. 


HE title of “Girl Without a Room” 

is irrelevant, but, Charles Farrell 
is out on his own again and doing very 
nicely, thank you! 

As an artist, with genuine possibili- 
ties, he crashes a colony of impecunious 
artists who paint “what they feel, not 
what they think” and, with all due 
respect to the moderns, some of them 
must have been feeling pretty punk. 

The setting is ultra-Bohemian. And 


author Jack Lait must know his Bo- 
hemia! Nobody pays rent, which is 


just dandy, and Gregory Ratoff is swell 
as the janitor who tries to collect but 
generally ends up by lending money to 
the smart youngsters, who must do it 
with mirrors. Or else our technique 
isn’t what it might be. We must check 
with the director, Ralph Murphy, on 
this gentle art of persuasion! 

Charles falls in love with Marguerite 
Churchill, a model, while Grace 
Bradley, a Russian tamale, assuming 
that the gentleman from Tennessee is 
wealthy, sets her red head toward an- 
nexing the guileless Farrell for keeps 
or, until the cash runs out. 
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Grace’s seductive influence, 
bow-bending and, with the potent 
champagne as an indicator, proceeds to 
paint what he “feels.” And it’s no diffi- 
cult matter, believe me, to spot the 
hang-overs. 

Strangely enough, the painting is 
awarded first prize at an art exhibit. 
But, when Charles discovers that the 
mess has been judged upside down, 
you could sell him down the river for a 
bucket of anything you might name! 
Angrily, he refuses to accept the prize, 


and, because of thiS (and his general 
lack of cash) Grace throws him over, 
leaving the coast clear for a happy 
ending with Marguerite, who has 


nearly wrecked things by promising to 
marry a sympathetic contemporary of 
Mr. Farrell. 

Charlie Ruggles injects plenty of 
giggles into his usual matchless char- 
acterization of the gentleman in search 
of a drink, and if you think he can’t 
smell ’em out at a distance of anything 
under forty paces, you don’t know 
Charlie! 

When the host asks if he can find him 
a drink, Charlie says: “Oh, don’t 
bother . heh, heh... just put it 
any place. I'll find it!” 

(Please turn to page 96) 


Day-Dreams come True for 


aiz.-- with her Lovely 
“/ CAMAY COMPLEXION! 


2 “I 


’m even pleased with myself! 


co 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Now that my skin is lovelier, I can 
compete in looks with other girls.” 


miration. But until I began using Camay, my skin was so dull that men 


‘lia’ as 


never seemed to notice me. Camay has changed all that!” 


7 — 


Turn all your day-dreams irito 
fact! Don’t miss the good times 
that are due you! There’s fun in 
life for the pretty girls—for the 
girls with Camay Complexions! 


ALL LIFE IS A BEAUTY CONTEST 


For—like Joan, the girl above— 
you, too, are in a daily Beauty 
Contest. At a party, a dance, as 
you walk down the street—wher- 
ever you go—your beauty, your 


charm, your skin are judged by the 


searching eyes of men and women. 

So get yourself a Camay Com- 
plexion—a skin soft as petals and 
down. Then gallant remarks and 
sincere compliments will be a 
daily occurrence. ; 

Camay, the Soap of Beautiful 
Women, is your ally. Use it faith- 
fully for one month, and very 
soon you'll detect a new perfec- 
tion in your skin. 

Get a supply of Camay today. 
The price is amazingly low! 


CA M AY The Soap of 


18 


Pure, creamy-white and delicately fragrant, Camay 


comes ina g 


reen and yellow wrapper, in Cellophane. 


Copr 1933, Procter & Gamble Co. 


Beautiful Women 
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LARA BOW—You will see her again in the new Fox picture, 
“Hoopla.” Flaming-haired Clara Bow bowed into a Brooklyn cradle. 
A beauty contest won her her first film role in Billie Dove’s “Beyond the 


, 


Rainbow.” Scene cut because Clara’s real tears ruined her make-up. 
So—back to business school for a while. Rediscovered by director 
Elmer Clifton and featured in “Down to the Sea in Ships.” Success 
—amid rumors and romances. Married to Rex Bell. Retired for two 
years. Then resumed career under Fox banner. Has no superstitions 


but hates being called the “It” girl. So, please don’t do it. 


RADIANT 


m2: 


Kenneth Alezander 


LORETTA YOUNG—Gretchen’s really her name. And she’s still 
so Young—just turned twenty-one, in spite of a cinema career which 
dates back seven years. Now playing in Twentieth Century’s “Born 
To Be Bad,” with Cary Grant. Salt Lake City’s her birthplace; Los 
Angeles her educational ground. Slender without dieting. Radiant 
without make-up. Wide blue eyes. Light brown hair. She’s an 
ardent movie fan. Her favorites are Chatterton, Barthelmess, Leslie 


Howard and Constance Bennett. First entered pictures through acci- 
dent when her sister, Polly Ann, was unable to make a test for 
Director Mervyn LeRoy. Loretta, the youngest of three sisters, one 
of whom is Sally Blane, was the only one available and won the part. 
Loves pretty clothes. Keeps scrapbook containing everything ever 
printed about herself. Hates Brussels sprouts. Is no longer interested 


in matrimonial domesticity, she avers. Divorced from Grant Withers. } 
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BEGUILING 


Hurrett 


Norma Shearer—Lovely lady from out of the Westmount, Canada. 
New York—not Hollywood—was the locale of her movie start, back 
in 1920. Louis B. Mayer of M-G-M saw her in a Western made in 
the East, and sent her off to Hollywood. There she met and married 
her production manager Irving Thalberg. Now there’s Irving Jr. Her 
high-spot talkies: ‘The Divorcee,”’ “Strange Interlude,” and ‘Smilin’ 
Thru.” Next she’ll offer “Rip Tide” with Robert Montgomery and 
Herbert Marshall. Then will come “Marie Antoinette.” Swims well, 
is partial to small hats, eats yeast, speaks French well, wears her hair 
semi-bobbed and has a fascinating cast in one eye. Alluringly beautiful, 
Miss Shearer is one of the few women leading a professional life who 
has been capable of being a successful wife and mother at the same 
time. Holds the love of her public as well as that of her husband and 


child. Deserves great congratulations. 
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She Does 


FLORENCE DESMOND—London's her birth- 
place and official home. But she's conquering 
Hollywood now in Will Rogers’ "Dr. Skitch.” 
She's the pretty hazel-eyed blonde who scored 
hit doing imitations on London stage of Bank- 


Florence Desmond as herself, and above, as Jimmy Durante. 
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Them A 


head, Garbo, Dietrich, Durante, Dressler and 
others. Started pantomimic career at ten, 
drawing five shillings a week. Not new to films 
—played in some British ones. Fox scouts saw 
her, signed her and sent her to Hollywood. 


Above, as Marlene Dietrich. 
To the left, as Garbo. 


In Circle, Florence Desmond as ZaSu Pitts. 
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ROMAN Tee 


M-G-M 
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Gable and Crawford—Clark’s from Cadiz, Ohio. Joan hails from San 
Antonio, Texas. They’re co-starred for you in “Dancing Lady,” recently 
released by M-G-M. Clark sold ads and drilled oil before one- 
night stands landed him in Hollywood. Told he was too tall for 
films. Broadway beckoned. Played road show lead in ‘The Last Mile,’ 
reaching Hollywood again. Drew screen test. You know the rest! 
He’s married, loves horses, and hates sham. Joan was dancing in 
Broadway show when M-G-M executive signed her for films. Rapid 
climb to stardom. Divorced from Doug Fairbanks Jr. Current b.f. is 
Franchot Tone. Red hair, blue eyes, passion for pickles! Is always 
losing gloves. Is never without pets, which include a marmoset and 
“Jiggs,” a pure-bred bull. Franchot Tone is also featured in this 
Picture. Joan has achieved whatever she wanted by sheer will power 


and plenty of hard work. 
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PATRICIAN 


Jack Preulich 


ELISSA LANDI—Daughter of nobility, born in Italy and reared in 


London luxury. This blond damsel started acting career merely 


to furnish local color for one of four novels she’s written. Grew to 

love the profession and stayed with it—following London and : 
Broadway stage triumphs with screen work abroad and in Holly- 
wood. Still writes between picture scenes. Her latest novel is “House | 
for Sale.” Newest film is Universal’s “By Candlelight” with Paul 
Lukas. Separated from British attorney husband. Prefers home life | 
to cafes and parties. Is excellent horsewoman. Adores big dogs. 
Considers health exercises most important investment in the world. 
Favorite hobby is walking miles at a time. Leads a quiet life and one 
of few film stars who save their money. Is impulsive and positive. 
Versatile actress. Her mother, Countess Zanardi Landi, shares Elissa’s 


Hollywood home which, incidentally, is next door to Will Rogers. 
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EAC 


Hurrell 


MYRNA LOY—Real American girl, raised on a Montana ranch, 
despite her slant-eyed Oriental countenance. The late Valentino’s 
ex-wife, Natacha Rambova, sponsored her career, first as dancer, 
then as movie actress. Played her first bit role in Rambova’s “What 
Price Beauty” with Nita Naldi. Wamped her way to fame. Turned 
heroine in “The Prizefighter and the Lady,” with Max Baer, and an 
excellent heroine she made. For the first time she was given an 
opportunity to display her histrionics. Myraa Loy is able to portray 
the emotions of any role given her—a thoroughly versatile actress. 
She has been scheduled by M-G-M to do “China Seas,” with Clark 
Gable. We should all look fozward to this performance. It prom- 


i ises to be a great treat. She’s a redhead. Loves dancing. Collects 
paintings, sculpts, reads biographies, plays the piano, lives with her 


mother and says she’s not a bit interested in marriage—yet! 
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A PLAN FOR FINER PICTURES 


T the office of one of the three 

largest film producing com- 
panies the other day I saw the 
sales figures of their most successful 
pictures for the past two years and 
was amazed that even the highly 
successful films had failed to reach 
the million dollar mark. 

In the days of my own silent pic- 
tures one playing under the million 
dollar sum was considered a failure. Then I timidly 
asked the reason for this great decline that has sent 
so many companies into bankruptcy and they shook 
their heads. 

Why not try, I asked, the old methods of making 
pictures and instead of concentrating on what will 
make the most money and please the lowest intel- 
ligence, concentrate on making the finest, most beau- 
tiful pictures for: the most discriminating audiences? 
When Griffith made “The Birth of a Nation” he 
dipped deep into his heart to make a thing so fine 
and so true that all who looked at it would be moved 
by its sincerity. We did not look down on our audi- 
ences but up to them and made our pictures out of 
a dream in our hearts to do something beautiful. 

Naturally, we hoped they would make money so 
we could go on making better ones, but money was 
not the main consideration—and it was this same 
Spirit that sent the American silent film singing 
round the world. There are still men and women 
with conviction as deep and pride great enough to 
urge them on to make pictures with that same spirit. 

Why not try listening to them for a change instead 
of to exhibitors who insist that the only way to fill 
the theaters is sex and still more sex? Surely we 
are not such an inhibited nation as to exclude every 
other interest but that one thing! Why not try 
fantasy, satire, irony, whimsicality and the hundred 
and one other “do-nots” and see if we, the public, 
will not respond with gratitude. Honestly, we are 
hungry for something fine, thrilling and beautiful! 


Cone 
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Lillian Gish 


AGAINST ALL-STAR FILMS 


OW many stars should a pic- 

ture carry? Certainly no 
more than can find a legitimate 
place in the picture—and by this I 
mean a legitimate place for the kind 
of performance that the public has 
a right to expect from them. 

If the industry has reached a 
point where a production, in order 
to sell itself, has to carry an array 
of distinguished performers simply because they 
have big box office names for display on the marquee 
—and there is nothing else for them to do—then it 
is high time that the industry wakes up! Because 
if it does not do so, the public certainly will! 

Big names may help to sell a picture once or 
twice—but they will not continue to sell it unless 
they have something to deliver—something that 
people will pay to see. 

Put Gary Cooper into a part where he has nothing 
to do—nothing that an unknown could just as well 
—and what happens? The people who go to see 
Gary Cooper do what they have been educated to 
expect from him are disappointed—and they have a 
right to be disappointed. Before long they will be- 
come rebellious. 

And then who will suffer? Not only the producer, 
but Mr. Cooper. The next time his name is shown 
in electric lights’ people will stop to ask themselves 
if it is just another ballyhoo. 

I believe in stars. I believe in all of the stars that 
a picture needs. (And incidentally, they are worth 
all of the money that they are paid.) But I believe 
in playing honest with both the public and the 
stars. 

And it is not honest either to exploit a “multiple 
star” or “all star” cast of big names—with nothing 
for the big names to give to the audience. Even if 
a fortune is spent in the exploitation campaign! 


Ernst Lubitsch 


Are you reading NEW MOVIE’S editorial forum to which the best minds of 
movieland are contributing? This is the first forum of its kind. 


AGAINST CYCLES IN FILMS 


NE great boon which could 
come in the selection of stories 
for motion pictures would be a 
miracle which could overcome the 


tendency toward “cycles.” To il- 
lustrate: 
“The Private Life of Henry 


VIII,” produced in England, is a 
big success. In Hollywood today 
there are being produced biographies 
of Catherine the Great, Marie Antoinette, Elizabeth, 
and Christina of Sweden. Yet two years ago you 
couldn’t give away a costume story. You and I will 
have an enjoyable evening seeing “Henry VIII.” 
Let’s assume that the next costume picture we see 
may be Catherine. If it’s as well done as it should 
be, we should enjoy that. Not quite so much, pos- 
sibly, as we did Henry, but enough to make the 
evening well worth while. Then if Christina hap- 
pens to be the third, the chances are that no matter 
how fine a performance Miss Garbo may give, our 
appetite will have been dulled, and when we come to 
see Marie Antoinette I have a feeling that we shall 
be pretty well tired of costume pictures of any sort. 
Just as we tired of gangster stories and gangster 
pictures. The first gangster pictures were thrilling. 
The last ones just as good pictures—possibly better 
—but the freshness was gone. 

My connection with motion pictures has been too 
brief for me to suggest a positive cure for “cycles,” 
but I know why it doesn’t prevail in the magazine 
business. Each editor strives with all his might to 
make his publication as different from others as his 
ingenuity can devise. If one specializes in gangster 
stories, the others avoid them. If one stars a cos- 
tume serial, the others lay off costume serials. 
Instead of following each other, they make a point 
of individuality. 

Something of that sort, I believe, will happen in 
motion pictures. In all probability the way will ke 
led by Darryl Zanuck. Whether or not you grow 
enthusiastic over “The Bowery” and “Broadway 
Thru a Keyhole,” at least they are HIS pictures and 
they are good entertainment. I hope they may lead 
to a “cycle” of individualism, and if they do let’s all 
join in three rousing cheers. 
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THE WORLD NEEDS TO LAUGH! 


Ray Long 


Y complaint is that the low- 

brow movie fan, like myself, 
seldom gets a square deal, even 
from Hollywood. My complaint is 
that the majority of pictures are too 
serious; at least, they are treated 
too seriously to be entertaining to 
me. This is evidenced by the grow- 
ing inability of Hollywood to pro- 
duce good comedy. 
Many of our best comedians make pictures, but 
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most of the material is ghastly. Apparently, Holly- 
wood, in its way, is just as highbrow as the intel- 
lectuals. 

The master minds cannot bring themselves so far 
down to earth as to provide worthy material for 
Laurel and Hardy, W. C. Fields, the Marx Brothers, 
Smith and Dale, Wheeler and Woolsey, and others. 

Things like “Million Dollar Legs,” despite its mis- 
leading title, are unearthed by a few cognoscenti, 
who chuckle over it for days, but first-rate comedians 
are left to struggle through inferior scripts and in- 
numerable shorts of unspeakable silliness. 

Yet, one would have thought that the universal 
fame and financial success of Charlie Chaplin, not to 
mention the drawing power of the comedians them- 
selves, would be enough to show that there are very 
tangible rewards for good comedy. 

If one-tenth of the time, money and effort ex- 
pended on putting over another cutie, or finding a 
vehicle for a straight or character actor, were given 
to the production of first-rate comedy and farce, ex- 
cellent results could be obtained. Whatever noble 
qualities Hollywood directors may boast, a comic 
genius is still lacking. 

Walt Disney remains the most consistently first- 
rate comedy entertainer freely available to movie 
audiences. Chaplin appears too seldom, and is a law 
unto himself. 


TOO MANY SUPERVISORS 


OO much supervision is the 

principal curse of Hollywood 
—the one basic evil from which the 
majority of all other screen evils 
spring. It is too much supervision 
which has brought about the flood 
of inane, insincere, stereotyped pic- 
tures which actually are driving 
people from the theaters. 

And, in my honest opinion, super- 
vision is playing the same role in every other art 
and in many businesses. 

The motion picture industry is ruled by “business 
men” who are instinctively antagonistic to anything 
and everything which savors of originality. They 
have made Hollywood outlaws of those writers and 
directors who dare to discard the shopworn “box- 
office” tricks which have made money in the past. 

Hollywood should rebel—and will, eventually, if 
it is to hold its place as the entertainment capital of 
the world. 

We produce “rubber-stamp” pictures, not because 
the theater-goers approve of them, but because the 
financial czars of the movie industry demand them. 
They want to play safe. 

Under the present system of production, it is vir- 
tually impossible for a director to produce an en- 
tirely sincere picture. Pardon me if I cite one of 
my own pictures as an example: 


King Vidor 
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Here you will find frank opinions expressed about films and people. NEW 
MOVIE invites contributions to this forum for free expression of thought. 


I intended “Hallelujah” to be an authentic picture 
of the negro’s life in the deep South. I felt that there 
is heart-stirring drama in his emotional interming- 
ling of sex and religion, in his simple, superstition- 
ridden existence. I was afire with eagerness to paint 
him on the screen as he is—not as the mammy- 
singers of Harlem have “sold” him to their white 
audiences. 

I’m not particularly proud of “Hallelujah,” for I 
failed in my purpose. The studio executives fought 
me on every turn—forced me to compromise with 
sincerity. A New York composer of jazz was as- 
signed the task of writing the music. A Harlem 
torch-singer was given the leading role. The pro- 
ducers argued that the composer’s mammy-songs 
had been best sellers, therefore they would guaran- 
tee the success of the picture; they argued that the 
torch-singer was “hot” and that the public liked 
sex stuff. ; 

Perhaps they were right; I don’t think so. And, 
at any rate, “Hallelujah” became just another Holly- 
wood product instead of the sincere picture of negro- 
life that I had visioned. 

The recent condemnation of Hollywood’s fabulous 
salaries has caused much heated argument. Wholly 
aside from the dollars-and-cents standpoint, I feel 
that Hollywood would produce better pictures if its 
stars, directors and writers were paid less money. 
As it is, their earnings are so great, that they are 
afraid to argue for their own convictions. They’re 
afraid of losing their jobs, whereas they should be 
afraid of turning out poor work. 

Too much attention is paid to the importance of 
stars. Hollywood writes stories to fit its stars—and 
obviously it is impossible to tailor a story to fit a 
personality and at the same time preserve the story’s 


integrity. ; 


TROUBLE-WITH-HOLLYWOOD NUMBER 20384 


HILO VANCE or Charlie 

Chan would come in very handy 
right now..... Having returned 
from my fifteenth annual trip to 
movie-land, I am again thrown into 
that recurrent baffler, to wit: How 
did Hollywood get its reputation as 
a den of sin? . . . What is it that 
makes the newspapers “hoke up” 
the place into a combination upper 
berth in a Chinese opium den and a disreputable 
house in Port Said where Dobbin is the gigolo? 

If anything, Hollywood is too pure. The people 
go to bed too early. There is little drinking and a 
great to-do about health, cold-water swimming, rid- 
ing, tennis, golf and other inventions of the sports 
writer. The women are true to their men, and do- 
mestic life is quite unpoisonous. 

They read too much, and the conversation is gen- 
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erally intellectual. As for work, most studio workers 
practically live in a studio. And easterners are given 
treatment that is too good. Dwellers in Hollywood 
seem to think that New Yorkers know more than 
they do, and they’re so polite and hospitable to them. 

Try as I will, I cannot figure the thing out. Maybe, 
it’s the clothes. When you visit the Riviera you sus- 
pect everybody you meet is a card sharp or a 
parasite. It’s those blue linen trousers. So, in Cali- 
fornia, it may be the mufflers or scarfs that are worn 
instead of collars or the blue sports coats with brass 
buttons enveloping yellow turtle neck sweaters. 
Wicked, I call it. 
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PITY THE POOR ORPHAN! 


HERE’S a dance among the 

Latins called the Tarantella. 
It is prettier than its traditional 
history, tracing its origin and motif 
to the convulsive movements of one 
stung to the death by a tarantula, 
the great tropical American spider. 

The venerable art of the stage, 

Terry Ramsaye the so-called legitimate, is now 

doing a very lively tarantella, with- 

out, it seems, any awareness that it is dying. The 

stage has been done in by the machine, the motion 

picture, spreading its filmy web to cover and possess 
all the world of the drama. 

The current manifestations are entertaining. Mr. 
George M. Cohan, forty years on Broadway, is out 
with a plea that “they would go to see the old kind 
of clean show if it were properly done.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Eddie Dowling, actor and play- 
wright, sits in Long Island City presiding over a pic- 
ture producing project, the aim of which is really, 
as he says, “to siphon funds to keep the theater 
active,” and “develop talent.” 

All these die-hard patriots of the footlights are 
trying to reverse the processes of natural, inevitable 
evolution. They avpear to think that the motion 
picture is a thing apart unto itself, constructed on an 
island of its own in time and place. 

But the truth is the motion picture has come to 
dominance because it has demonstrated its ability 
to do the job better and do it for more people for 
less money. 

The drama of the speaking stage will survive yet 
many a decade, no doubt, as the art of the few, just 
as horses survive in sport and in the industry of 
the race tracks. But in terms of the big amusement 
world now served by the talking screen, a stage show 
is about as anachronistic as a horse and buggy on 
the Lincoln Highway this afternoon. 
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BY HUBERT VOIGHT AS TOLD TO GURDI 


E sat behind his desk. On his wall hung a 
study of Greta Garbo, autographed by her. 
On his desk, a photograph of himself with her. 

i “You want the story of Greta Garbo as I 
knew her .”’ said Hubert Voight, veteran pub- 
licity man—the first man to welcome Garbo to 
America. “I don’t know that people want to know her 
as she really was—and as she is. They prefer keep- 
ing her the world-weary Grusinskaya . . but the 
Garbo that I knew is not so.” 

I could not conceal my interest. Here was 
someone who had been with her every day of the first 
six weeks that she had spent in America... who had 
eaten with her, taken her to theaters, larvzhed with 
her, joked her out of her famous moods. Here was 
one whose opinion of the “terror of all journalists” 
was worth while. 

“In August of 1925,” stated Hubert Voight in a 
low voice, “I had just been given a job by the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Company as their news service man in 
New York. You know the sort of person who meets 
people coming in from the European countries and 
extends them welcome. 

“T was sitting in my office one day when there came 
a telegram which read: 

‘STILLER ARRIVING GRIPSHOLM ACCOM- 
PANIED BY GRETA GUSTAFSSON MEET THEM 
AND EXTEND COURTESY.’ 

“No more than that. I, only, knew about it. No 
one else cared. No one paid any’attention when I sug- 
gested a welcoming party . there was no fuss 
. . . no flurry. This girl was unknown here and cer- 
tainly not well known abroad . had I not been 
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Garbo 


HAWORTH 


so young, so enthusiastic I would never have called 
the newspapers as I did, nor would I have hired a 
cameraman to go to the dock with me . . it was 
only to make an impression, that last, as I all too 
well recall . . I just wanted ten dollars worth of 
pictures. No more, no less. I had a young girl 
named Gympt go to the boat with me to act as in- 
terpreter. So Gympt, the ten-dollar cameraman and 
myself went down to the dock. 


“AS the boat came parallel*with us, they started to 

play the Swedish anthem. Something stirred 
within me. I had a sense of a thing inexplicable. I 
looked up at the top deck—I don’t know why . . . but 
I looked up there and I saw-sthe loveliest young girl 
dressed in a suit of huge black and white checks... . 
I was thrilled. Beside her stood someone massive and 
portentous in a heavy cap and heavy coat. 

“T turned to my cameraman and said, ‘I don’t give a 
damn whether that girl is Greta Gustafsson or not. 

.. 1am going to find out who she is.’ 

“T ran as fast as I could up the gangplank with 
Gympt and my poor little man at my heels. a 
When I got up to the top deck, I stopped short. The 
girl in the check suit was gazing, enraptured at the 
skyline. And the Statue of Liberty. She was tearful 
with emotion. I spoke to the man. It was indeed the 
great Stiller. And this was his little protegee. Garbo 
turned to me. We were introduced. She smiled and 
said something in acknowledgment in Swedish. She 
had a lovely smile.” 

Here my narrator became dreamy and quiet. After 


a moment he said: 
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Garbo and Mauritz Stiller as they were greeted on their first day in Hollwood. 
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The dramatic story of the young man who first welcomed 
Garbo to America and his experiences with the woman 


who was destined to make a world worship at her feet 
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Lewis Stone and Greta Garbo in her new M-G-M picture 


Queen Christina 


“She didn’t say much. Just kept looking at me 
round-eyed while I spoke with Stiller. Finally she 
turned to my interpreter and she said: “-rS HE Commodore's all right . . but it is so funny 

“Mr. Voight—tell him he looks just like Richard to think of Garbo in an old cab in a black and 
3arthelmess.’ white checked suit going to the commercial place that 

“Gosh, when she said that, I thought she was sim- it was . you, know the sort of places the movie 
ply swell. Anyway we stood there a moment 


and stars always go. . I remember on the way there, 
finally I thought it best to take them to a hotel, so I she wanted to see the Woolworth Building ... she 
called an old cab waiting down below and drove them had heard of it and was so impressed when she saw it 
to the Commodore Hotel... .” I painted a swell picture (Please turn to 


He laughed hard and protractedly at that recollection. 


page 86) 
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HE year nineteen hundred 

and thirty-four looms upon 

the horizon of a weary world 

with golden promise. Great 
factory chimneys are smoking 
again after the longest period of 
idleness in the country’s history; 
forgotten men are finding their 
identities once more; the vast. 
tragic army of the unemployed 
is marching to a new rhythm, 
whose sweet notes ring out the 
ery of victory. Thanks to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the NRA that 
victorious multitude is coming 
back to the movies, with money 
in their pockets and smiles on 
their faces. And Hollywood is 
ready to serve them—to give 
them the best in entertainment. 
New stars galore! Old-timers 
back on the payrolls! New oppor- 
tunities for new faces and greater 
ones for the old! Colossal cos- 
tume pictures by the score, with 
magnificent settings and thou- 
sands of people in the casts! 
Dozens of gay, dansable musicals 
to gladden hearts long depressed! 
Broadway successes in celluloid! 
Great novels, recorded by the 
dozens, in the language of the 
screen, for all posterity! Yes, 
yes, dark marquees are lighting 
up again, and thousands of girls 
in box-offices from one end of the 
continent to the other, are reflect- 
ing the new prosperity through 
thousands of little glass windows. 


YEAR ago in my forecast for 

NEW Movie I made the pre- 
diction that 1933 would be the 
most critical year of the movies— 
a year that was to tell of survival, 
or economic chaos that would 
bring eventual destruction to the 
empire of talking shadows. Many 
times during the twelve months 
when the depression reached its 
peak, the whole industry has been 
on the brink of ruin. Motion pic- 
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RAMON ROMERO 


How about John Barrymore as 

Casanova? asks Mr. Romero. He 

is to co-star with Katharine Hep- 

burn in “The Break of Hearts” 

which should be one of the film 
events of the year. 


Norma Shearer has an 
eventful year ahead of 
her. Mr. Romero makes 
a few guesses as to her 
future, which ought to be 
as brilliant this year as 
during the last two. 


Lilian Harvey would make 
a lovely Dolly Madison, 
says Mr. Romero. With 
her piquancy and charm, 
Miss Harvey has won a 
place for herself in the 
affection of film fans. 
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What will happen to your favorites this year? 


Who will 


arise to dispute leadership with Garbo, West and Hepburn? 


Here are some highly interesting predictions 


ture theaters have been closed by the thousands. 
Studios slowed up production. Great stars failed to 
have their contracts renewed, and those that remained 
on the payrolls did so under penalty of the ‘greatest 
salary slashing in Hollywood's history. New York 
bankers juggled the fates of great stars, directors 
and executives as if they were so many rubber balls. 
Some have survived the juggling, but many have 
fallen by the wayside. Studio kings have been de- 
throned overnight. Stellar personalities like Colleen 
Moore, William Haines, George Bancroft, Charlie 
Farrell, Esther Ralston, Laura La Plante, John Gil- 
bert and many others have lost the title of star, and 
in some cases have joined the ranks of supporting 
casts at the inevitable greatly reduced salaries. 

The executive ranks have 
shifted, too, with the regularity 
of desert sands. David Selznick 


Claudette Colbert gave 
one of the best per- 
formances of the year in 
"The Torch Singer.’ She 
should go on to new and 
greater success during 
the next twelve months. 


The crooning Bing 

Crosby is to be starred 

in several musicals by 

Paramount. His films of 

1933 were among the 

most successful pictures 
of the year. 
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Jeanette MacDonald never has 1 
won the recognition she deserves “The 
in Hollywood's inner circle. 
Merry Widow,’ 
establish her. 


however, may 


has switched from RKO to 
where he is regarded as the 1 vy 
while Meriam Cooper has risen to executive head a 
RKO. Jesse Lasky, a re al | jioneer, has moved to the 
Fox lot, where he is maki ing the finest type of pic- 


: 
tures on the market. His “Power and the Glory” and 
“Berkeley Square’ are masterpieces. Some of his 
plans for 1934 include a marionette picture to be 
called “I Am Suzanne!” in which Lilian Harvey co- 


stars with Gene Raymond, as well as “The Flight of the 
Swan,” a story of the great dancer, Pavlowa. Mr. 
Lasky is definitely creating a Theatre Guild of the 
screen, raising motion picture art to a new high 
prestige. 

Darryl Zanuck, the mainstay of the Warner 
Brothers-First National lot de- 
parted unexpectedly from the Bur- 
bank studio toward the close of 
the year, and with Joseph Schenck 
organized a new company under 
the name of the 20th Century Pic- 
tures, which is expected to rank 
with all of the great major produc- 
tion units, eventually swallowing 
United Artists, the present chan- 
nel of release. Already on the con- 
tract list of the infant company 
are such gilt-edge names as Con- 
stance Bennett, George Arliss, Ann 
Harding (for one picture, “Gallant 
Lady”), George Bancroft, Fay 
Wray, Loretta Young, Constance 
Cummings, Arline Judge, Lee 
Tracy, also for one picture; while 
recruited from the Broadway stage 
are Judith Anderson, Blossom 
Seeley, Paul Kelly, Tullio Carmi- 
nati, Russ Columbo and others. 
The new company’s first picture, 
Bowery,” starring Wallace 
"The 3eery with George Raft and Jackie 
F Cooper, is breaking records 
throughout the country, while the 
second picture, “Broadway Thru 
a Keyhole,” a de luxe musical film, 
is claiming an overwhelming popu- 
larity of its own. Nineteen-thirty- 
four productions include among 
others, the Harding picture ‘Gal- 
lant Lady’; “Advice to the Love- 
lorn,’ with George Bancroft; 
“Moulin Rouge” with Constance 
Bennett; George Arliss in “The 
House of Rothschild” and “The 
Great Barnum”; also “Born to Be 
Bad” in which Loretta Young 
shares equal billing with the popu- 
lar Cary Grant. 


T Warner Brothers, Hal Wallis 

has stepped into Darryl Zan- 
uck’s shoes, and has already created 
a great deal of favorable com- 
ment by the excellence of his 
productions, while working with 
him he has Samuel Bishoff, for- 
merly of Columbia, who is in 
his own right a man with one 
of the finest picture minds in 
Hollywood. 
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Otto Dyar 


What will happen to the IT girl in 
19342 Will it be a new stardom or 
oblivion? The future is in Clara 
Bow's own hands. It’s up to her. 


Leslie 


ley Square." 
in popularity. 


Emanuel Cohen remains in charge of all production 
at Paramount, while at Universal Carl Laemmle, Jr., 
will continue to carry on with his usual success. The 
personnel at Columbia remains practically the same, 
with Harry Cohn at the reins, 
still turning out a product that com- 
pares with the best of the com- 
petition. 

Last, but not least, there is the 
one and only Irving Thalberg. The 
real lion of the Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer lot has given up his throne 
as King of the Culver City dynasty, 
and will in future lend his bril- 
liant genius to only a limited: num- 
ber of specially supervised produc- 
tions, instead of dissipating it all 
on an entire program of fifty pic- 
tures. He now holds personal con- 
tracts with Norma Shearer, Helen 
Hayes, Elissa Landi, and intends 
during the year to build up a 
strong stock company releasing 
his productions through the organ- 
ization that gave him the oppor- 
tunities to rise to his high place. 
Among the contemplated produc- 
tions he plans to star Norma 
Shearer in a talkie version of 
Michael Arlen’s ‘The Green Hat,” 
which Garbo made in the silents as 
“A Woman of Affairs.’ Also a pic- 
turization of Noel Coward’s play of the aftermath of 
war, “The Vortex,’ with Elissa Landi possibly doing 
the lead, and also “Stealing Through Life,” a Folsom 
prison story. ‘Marie Antoinette” is listed as another 
Shearer role, as is “La Tendresse,” in which Ruth 
Chatterton won fame on Broadway. His most ambi- 
tious productions, however, will be “The Merry 
Widow” probably with Jeanette MacDonald and Ramon 
Novarro, and the filming of “The Good Earth,” which 
he expects to make on Chinese soil with an all Chinese 
cast, in technicolor. 


Bl0GRAPHIES will be all the rage during the 

coming year, bringing into production the largest 
number of costume pictures ever before made in one 
single year. In the biographical cycle will be Garbo’s 
“Queen Christina,” an epic picture of historical 
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Howard did fine work 
throughout 1933, notably in ‘'Berke- 


He has steadily grown 
Is stardom ahead? 


Max Baer may turn out to be the 


IT man of the screen. 
from the prize ring to establish him- 
self as an actor with one film. 


Margaret Sullavan is looked upon as 

one of the few real finds of 1933. 

"Only Yesterday" established her as 
possessing rare promise. 


Sweden; “Napoleon,” in which Edward G. Robinson 
will star, and whose script will be prepared by Emil 
Ludwig, already famous for his life of the little cor- 
poral. Marlene Dietrich will star under Von Stern- 
berg’s direction in “Catherine the 
Great,” in which she will por- 
tray the title role. Claudette Col- 
bert is scheduled to do “Cleopatra”’ 
for Cecil DeMille, and Katharine 
Hepburn will play the young 
Queen Elizabeth of merry ole 
England in ‘The Tudor Wench.” 
Fox plans “Mary, Queen of Scots.” 
Norma Shearer will bring to life 
“Marie Antoinette.” Universal will 
make “Sutter’s Gold,” telling of the 
gold rush days of ’49, with Charles 
Bickford possibly playing Sutter, 
who discovered gold in California. 
Thus are the schoolbooks of to- 
morrow being written. 

Moving history up to a more 
modern day Wallace Beery will star 
as Pancho Villa, the notorious 
Mexican bandit, in “Viva Villa.” 
Paramount will feature George 
Raft as the famous dancer, Mau- 
rice, in “Bolero,” and Majestic Pic- 
tures will film the life of Isadora 
Duncan, from her book, “My Life.” 
Charles Rogers will produce “Dia- 
mond Jim” with George Bancroft 
as the colorful man-about-town. Sam Jaffe is going 
to expose Hitler in “The Mad Dog of Europe,” and 
Universal will glorify Ziegfeld, who glorified the 
American girl, in “The Great Ziegfeld,’ on which 
Billie Burke, his wife, collaborated. George Arliss is 
scheduled by 20th Century for “The House of Roths- 
child,” in which he will give a screen portrait of the 
great money king. Gloria Swanson has been an- 
nounced for “The Great Sarah,” a cinema biography 
of the immortal Bernhardt. Helen Hayes may play 
Elizabeth Barrett in ‘The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street.” Jesse Lasky announces a life of Pavlowa, 
the queen of all terpsichorean artists, to be 
made as “The Flight of the Swan.” British Interna- 
tional of England is making “Nell Gwyn’ with 
Anna Neagle, who starred in “Bitter Sweet,” and is 
soon to be imported to Hollywood. RKO is going 
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es. 


Hollywood is speculating about the 

cinematic future of Joan Crawford. 

Will she hold her place in popularity 
through the coming year? 


to release for a new producer a technicolor picture of 
the life of Johann Strauss to be known as “The Music 


Man.” Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will immortalize in cel- 


luloid the two thieves who died with Christ, in a pic- 
turization of the Komroff novel, 
“Two Thieves,” reviving  bibli- 
eal history on that lot for the first 
time since “Ben Hur.” Universal, 
who own the rights to “Blossom 
Time” will probably film it during 
1934, thus adding still another fa- 
mous image to the long list, as 
Schubert, the beloved composer, 
figures largely in the plot. The 
best of all rumors is that Greta 
Garbo may play Jeanne d’Arc be- 
fore next Christmas rolls around. 

How about John Barrymore as 
“Casanova,” Lilian Harvey as 
“Dolly Madison,” Myrna Loy as 
“Lucretia Borgia,’ May Robson as 
“Queen Victoria,” Dolores Del Rio 
as “Lola Montez,” Garbo as “the 
tragic Duse,”’ Edward G. Robin- 
son as “The Great Mussolini’? 

Other costume pictures being 
prepared for early production are 
“A Tale of Two Cities,” Dickens’ 
beloved classic of the French revo- 
lution, in which Warner Baxter 
will be seen as Sidney Carton. 
John Gilbert is to do the talkie 
version of “The Prisoner of Zenda,’ and Marion 
Davies will appear as a famous woman spy of the 
Civil War in the Robert W. Chambers novel, “Operator 
13.” Frank Borzage will refilm “Show Boat” for Uni- 
versal, while Eddie Cantor skips back to the gay old 
Roman Empire in “Roman Scandals.’ The eternal 
“Alice in Wonderland” brings the cinema art into the 
realm of costume fantasy, and “The Count of Monte 
Cristo” balances the entertainment budget with ro- 
mance. Anna Sten, the new Russian star imported 
by Samuel Goldwyn two years ago, makes her debut 
at last, in a Parisian costume picture taken from 
Zola’s novel, ‘Nana,’ to be followed by another, 
‘Barbary Coast.” Two pictures of the gay nineties 
are scheduled, “My Gal Sal” at RKO, with Dorothy 
Jordan in the lead, and Kay Francis in “The House 
on 56th Street.” 
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Bowery?’ 1934 looks good for him. 


Fay Wray is one of the competent 
leading women of films. 
had a more exciting time than she 
did as the heroine of ‘'King Kong." 


HE tune factories of Hollywood's Tin Pan Alley 

are humming with activity these days, for at least 
a couple of dozen musicals are in the offing. The list 
up to date includes Eddie Cantor in “Roman Scandals” 
and a pirate tale told with songs 
and girls; “Hollywood Party” 
in which M-G-M are featuring a 
galaxy of their most prominent 
stars and players; also from the 
same studio, “Going Hollywood” 
with Marion Davies, Bing Crosby 
and Fifi Dorsay. RKO will release 
“Flying Down to Rio” and a trio of 
tune tales with Wheeler and Wool- 
sey, ohe of which will feature the 
radio songstress, Ruth Etting. 
Paramount will star Bing Crosby 
in several, in addition to making 
“Funny Face,” “The Search for 
Beauty,” “We're Not Dressing’ 
with Burns and Allen, “Sitting 
Pretty,” and “Cloudy With Show- 
ers’ from the Broadway show. 
Warner Brothers will make several 
co-starring Ruby Keeler and Dick 
Powell, in addition to “Wonder Bar” 
with Al Jolson Universal will pre- 
Nobody sent “Show Boat” with the origi- 
nal music, “Beloved” with John 
Boles and Gloria Stuart, and Jan 
Kiepura, star of “Be Mine To- 
night” in several to be made in this 
country as soon as the Polish opera singer arrives 
from Paris, where he is now finishing a musical for 
Universal release, in which he is supported by Marian 
Nixon. Columbia is readying “Let’s Fall in Love,” 
in which it is planned to feature a new girl with the 
hope of creating a star. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer has 
Jeanette MacDonald under contract for five pictures, 
the first, “The Cat and the Fiddle,” already completed. 
Miss MacDonald may not do “The Merry Widow” 
according to broadcasted reports because Maurice 
Chevalier no like the competition. But she will prob- 
ably do “I Loved an Angel,” and it is rumored the 
operetta, “Du Barry,’”’ in which Grace Moore starred 
in New York. For the Lion trademark Ed Wynn is 
making “The Chief,” and Jack Pearl asks the 
public to “Meet the Baron.” Fox is casting for 
“Movietone Follies of 1934,” (Continued on page 97) 
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M-G-M 


By 
ELEANOR PACKER 


AX BAER arrived in Hollywood, made one 
picture and departed. But, probably, neither 
Max nor Hollywood will ever be quite the 
same again. 

Motion pictures held no terrors for the big, black 
Baer of the prize ring. He slid into the life of the 
studio as easily as a duck slides into water. The day 
after his arrival he was as much at home as he is in 
his familiar training camps or in the four-cornered 
ring. 

“Of course, I’m not afraid,’ he grinned that first 
day on a sound stage. ‘What is there to be afraid of? 
All I have to do is to learn my lines, do what the direc- 
tor tells me and act natural.” 

Then he aimed a few brisk shadow-boxing punches 


MEET 


in the direction of the camera which strikes fear into 
the hearts of many older and more experienced actors 
than Max. But not into the heart of the Baer. 

His absolute self-sureness was amazing. But more 
amazing still was the way in which he proved that he 
was right in being sure of himself. He was a constant 
surprise to everyone. When the director of his pic- 
ture, “The Prizefighter and the Lady,” asked him if he 
thought that, in addition to his acting, he could do a 
few dance steps, Max didn’t hesitate to answer. 

“Sure,” he said casually, “if other people can dance, 
I can learn. There’s no trick to taking a few steps in 
time with music.” 

Wonder of wonders, he proved that, so far as he 
was concerned, there was no trick to it. After a few 
lessons and rehearsals, he was step- 
ping right along with a troupe of 
chorus girls whose entire young 
lives had been devoted to the busi- 
ness of dancing. He even managed 
to execute some intricate move- 
ments with a skipping-rope, with- 
out missing a step or losing his 
rhythm. If you think it’s easy, try 
it some time. But do it in the pri- 
vacy of your own room, because it 
is rather embarrassing to fall down 
in front of people. 


ome the studio executives had 
seen Max’s success as a dancer, 
they decided to enlarge the se- 
quence in the picture in which he, 


Just before the fight in the new 
M-G-M picture "The Prizefighter and 
the Lady." 
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The amazing story of the prize- 
fighter who became a Hollywood 
star. Was there anything which this 
young man could not do? He 
grinned at cameras and microphones 
with the same nonchalance with which 


he faced his opponents in the ring. 


In this scene with Myrna Loy, Max 


Baer shows that he can love as well 


as he can fight. 


MAX BAER 


as the prizefighter, makes a vaudeville tour. They 
Suggested, after some hesitation, that he might try 
a song. Just a short one, they explained. 

Max laughed. “I don’t care how short it is, or how 
long. I’ll sing it.” 

So a songwriter dashed out a little number called 
“Lucky Fellow.” And Max sang it in a mellow bary- 
tone voice which stayed pleasantly in key. 

Everyone sat back and gasped. Was there anything 
which this young man could not do? Max, himself, 
couldn’t think of anything. He grinned fearlessly at 
cameras, microphones, scripts, songs and dances with 
the same careless nonchalance with which he laughs 
at his opponents in the ring. 

The studio, the director and the other actors in the 
picture had been a little worried about Max’s ability 
as a motion picture player. Hollywood had seen so 
many “big shots’ from other professions—grand 
opera, radio, sports, musical comedy—turn out to be 
dismal failures on the screen. Max’s first tests showed 
that he photorraphed well. He carried gracefully his 
six feet, two and one-half inches of height and his two 
hundred and three pounds of weight. His thick, curly 
black hair, plastered into smoothness with oil, glis- 
tened becomingly. His wide-set, dark-brown eyes and 
firm, white teeth were camera-proof. 

But mere photography is not all that matters. 
There must be at least a trace of acting ability. Max 
was the only one who wasn’t worried. He knew that 
he could act. And he did. 

“T just forgot that the cameras were there,” he 
explained after the picture was finished. “I didn’t try 
to act. I was just myself. That’s what Van Dyke, 
the director, told me to do. It was easy.” 


eT HE picture, of course, was tailor-made to fit the 


young man who is the most promising contender 
for the heavyweight boxing championship of the world. 
With a few slight changes, the story of the screen 
prizefighter might have been the story of Max’s own 
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life, even including the part played by “the Lady” in 
his career. Grinning, unafraid, “cocky,” the hero of 
the film smashed his way to success, just as Max has 
laughed his way from lowly athletic club preliminary 
bouts to a place near the top of the fistic ladder. 

Max, himself, wasn’t discovered in a speakeasy as 
was his screen self. He really discovered himself one 
night when he was nineteen years old. Until that 
memorable evening he had never cared about fighting, 
had avoided all fisticuffs. That night he was forced 
into a battle with another young man because no one 
so jauntily cocksure as Max could refuse a challenge 
when many bright, young feminine eyes were watch- 
ing. It took place, this history-making battle, at a 
Livermore, California, high school dance. And Max 
was a triumphant victor. 

“T had never realized before how much fun it was to 
fight, or how strong I was,” he admitted. ‘“It sud- 
denly dawned on me that fighting might be a good 
game. I had heard that there was plenty of money 
in it. I talked it over with my dad the next day and 
he loaned me the money to buy a sandbag and some 
ring togs and to pay my fees at a gymnasium in 
Oakland.” 

Thus was born a prizefighter and a motion picture 
actor. Max stayed on the sidelines, watching the other 
fighters, afraid to step out on the floor before those 
veterans of many bouts. But no young man with 
Max’s height and weight could remain unnoticed long 
in the company of ring-trained men. A manager took 
charge of him, forced him to train, arranged his first 
bout with an Indian heavyweight, whom Max knocked 
out in the second round, and steered his colorful course 
from there to the “big time.” 


al LOVE to fight,’ Max said one day, his dinner- 
coated figure pacing the floor of a night club built 
on a sound stage. ‘The fight scenes in this picture 
made me homesick for the real thing. I’m counting 
the months until Primo (Please turn to page 84) 


THE INSIDE 
OF THE 


O picture that is produced in Hollywood has as 
strange a background as the picture of its 


own social life. 

I was born in Virginia, where the sesame 
to the social door is the magic “F F V’’—which, as 
you probably know, means First Families of Virginia. 
Society in the South is based on family. Everyone is 
an expert genealogist and can tell you (will tell you 
if you’re not careful) who your mother is and your 
grandmother and your great-grandmother. 

In New York the barometer of the social scale, the 
basis of social position, is money. But high society— 
bored with itself—frequently goes lion-hunting among 
celebrities and struggles desperately for the biggest 
bag in the arts. As a writer, with several books to 
my credit, I was eligible for invitations. While wait- 
ing for my first play to be produced I was enjoying 
the thrill of the city and the novelty of Park Avenue 
society. When the play finally got on the boards, I 
was approached by a scout from a Hollywood agency 
for writers—“Authors’ Representative,’ he called 
himself. He had wired Hollywood that the girl had 
talent and that it would be wise to sign her up before 
she got a swelled head. Hollywood responded nobly 
with a six months’ offer. When the agent said, “Go 
West, young woman,” I went. 

It didn’t take me long to find out that in Hollywood 
the all-important question which assesses social stand- 
ing is not, “Who are you?” nor “How much have 
you?” nor even “What have you achieved?” It is 
“How important is your job?” Your ancestors may 
have come over on the Mayflower, you may have 
J. P. Morgan’s money and Eugene O’Neill’s artistic 
success, but if you’re not in a position of studio- 
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Even 
Hollywood. 
publicized; 
push into the church. 


weddings are staged in 


political power, you just don’t count on the Coast. 

I settled down in a charming little house that 
had an enchanting patio and a miniature swimming 
pool. At first the black marble bathroom shocked my 
conservative taste, but I put up with it because the 
rest of the place so exactly suited my needs. 

The first day I had two callers—an old Virginia 
friend who had married into one of the best Los 
Angeles families; and a member of the Hollywood 
firm of “‘Authors’ Representatives.” 

“Now look, Sally,” said my friend, “even if you’re 
working in pictures you can, with your family con- 
nections, get into the very best set in Los Angeles. 
Only, you must never go out socially with picture 
people. I wouldn’t even mention, if I were you, that 
you have anything to do with the movies.” 

“What do you mean?” says I. 


Hollywood 


“Well,” says she, “Los Angeles doesn’t like the pic- 4 


ture crowd. They think it is common and vulgar. 
Most of the good clubs here either have a blanket 
ruling against picture folks, or a restriction limiting 
the number who can become members. 

“That’s absurd,” I protested, “in this day and age—” 

“Wait,” she interrupted, “you’ll see for yourself.” 

She gave a tea for me to which the best of Los 
Angeles were invited. What I saw that day, and later 
days at other Los Angeles functions was an aris- 
tocracy based on oil, beef and real estate. Hollywood’s 
aristocracy is based on the picture business. Yet 
Los Angeles struts in her superiority and snaps a 
snobbish finger at Hollywood. 

Maybe I’m stupid, but I can’t understand why oil, 
beef or real estate wealth should be rated higher class 
than movie money. 


A visiting author gives the low-down on movie 
society where your position depends upon the 
importance of your film job 


Drawings by 
\ John Held, Jr. 


\ 


These are heavily 
crowds gather and 
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Social Game | 


HE next advice I was offered came from my agent. 

It was simple and direct. “‘You’ve got to play the 
social game out here,” he told me. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Well, you see,” he explained, ‘‘an awful lot of busi- 
ness is put over at Hollywood parties. It is impor- 
tant, if you want to succeed, to know the right people. 
You've got to entertain and be asked places. You've 
got to be seen around at openings and prize fights 
and all the places where the important people go.” 

I couldn’t grasp it all that first afternoon, and my 
head was a bit dizzy from the advice I was getting. 

“But damn it all!” I answered sharply. “I’ve been 
asked out here by such-and-such a studio because of 
my work. I can’t see that my social life is anybody 
else’s business but my own.” 

“Wait,” he smiled. ‘You'll soon see for yourself.” 
And I did. 

I was invited by one of the executives from my own 
studio to a dinner given in honor of a visiting dancer 
whom the studio wanted to place under contract. 

The house was beautifully located on a high hill in 
Beverly Hills (on the right side of the track, meaning 
of course the north side. No one who is anyone in 
the movies would dare to live on the south side.) 

I guided my brand new little roadster through 
an imposing line of Rolls Royces, Hispano Suizas and 
other high-priced cars, and handed it over to a sym- 
pathetic footman. 


I didn’t know just who was going 
be there and I felt shy ; I 
There Was a huge crowd, mit 
as the crowd I saw every day in th 
studio commissary “Just our ow! 
happy little family,” the executive pla 
fully explained. 

I learned a lot about Hollywood s 
ciety from that party. 


VA en an executive entertains, ever) 


studio worker who gets an invita 
tion accepts as a matter of business. He 
may not like the executive, or he maj 
have had a previous engagement, but he 
goes, because he’s afraid of his job if 
he doesn’t. He bends the knee in homage 
to his business superior, and opens the 
mouth in lip homage. 

I moved around from group to group. 
The one word that fell on my ear with 
the persistence of a Greek chorus was 
“pictures.” Nobody talked about any- 
thing else. 

I saw—and heard—a writer nab an 
associate producer to tell him the plot 
of a new story he had just written. 

I saw—and heard—an associate pro- 
ducer tell his (Please turn to page 59) 


/ ~—— y: 
When tourists want to see movie people Te = 
Pm they go to a Hollywood opening. The Va icc ~ 
dictum is ‘'be seen and be seen in style.’ Ho oat 
- If you haven't an ermine or a mink coat, 


you rent one. You mus 
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go with swank. 
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“I'm sorry, sir, but my name is 


CHARLOTTE HENRY,“ 


, 
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Out of the Magic 


MIRRO 


The true story of the little 


Brooklyn girl who lived a 


fairy tale in actual life 


By VIRGINIA T. LANE _ 


NLY one magic mirror in the world and Alice has 
stepped through it to discover 4 
Wonderland. i 
Some people have another name for it. Some 
people call it “Hollywood.” But Alice knows. Last Christ-_ 
mas she was on the bright shiny side of it, the side you and 
I see, that reflects the day dreams of millions of people in its 
mysterious depths. This year she is on the other side... 
A’ tremendous experience for a slip of a seventeen-year-old 
girl with hair the color of harvest moonlight and surprised 
blue eyes. But Alice, in the person of Charlotte Henry, looks 
like a girl exciting things are bound to happen to. She’s so 
on tip-toe reaching for them, you see. ! 
The first occurred when General Foch and his entire staff 
saluted her. That, declares Charlotte, was the most auspi- 
cious start she could have had. Right in Central Park too. 
The general and his adjutants were being shown the sights 
of New York on what was to be his last visit here. But 
one of the “sights” was not on the program. A tiny young- ; 
ster clinging madly to an infuriated pony. Straight toward | 
Foch’s police escort came the pony. One of them swerved and 
caught his bridle. The whole procession had come to a halt. 
Then the famous French general stepped out and took the © 


frightened child in his arms. He kissed her ... barked an 
order . .. and he and all his men gave her a smiling : 
salute. 


Charlotte dated her young life from that event. She had ~ ; 
been born in Brooklyn and lived quietly with “‘Mumsie.” 
There was no one else—just the two of them. Convent 
schools, summers at the seashore, not much money to go on: 
That was life for the Henrys until 

A certain rainy Thursday morning when Charlotte was 
thirteen. 

“Mother’s taking me to a theater manager in the morning. 
Want to come along?” a little friend had asked. Adventure 
with a big capital A. . . . Charlotte scarcely slept that 
night. She wouldn’t have slept at all had she known the 
greeting she was to get. The manager stood behind an ~ 
enormous desk and his eyes seemed riveted on her from the 
moment they entered. Maybe her dress had shrunk in the 
rain. Or maybe it was the wet wisps of hair straggling 
along her cheek. . . . But no. He was saying in an eager 
voice: “Gladys Colbrook! Where have you been?” 

“I’m sorry, sir, but my name is Charlotte Henry.” He 
laughed then and explained. They had been searching six 
weeks to find a little girl for the role of Gladys in “Courage.” 

. “And you fit the specifications exactly!” 

It was as simple—and miraculous—as that, Charlotte’s 
entrance into the sanctum sanctorum of actors known as 
Broadway. The show ran for a year. Twelve months that — 
set the course of her entire future. One evening toward 
the end of the run she came home in a radiant mood. “Mother — 
we're going to California—they want me to do ‘Gladys’ in 
the movies.” (Please turn to page 75) 
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She Can’t Make Up Her Mind 


A noted critic gives an intimate pen picture of a rebellious new star 


John Boles played in ‘Only Yesterday,’ the picture which brought 
success to Margaret Sullavan, the girl who changes like the wind. 


By 
TERRY RAMSAYE 


Margaret Sullavan has reached suc- 
cess in one picture and is not satis- 
fied. Here is one girl who is constant- 
ly reaching for something more. 
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F life Margar 

Sull sh er 

as cs hat 

woul oO Id be 
exactly \ ’ do s 
would refuse to do it. She is so positive ant 
determined that whenever she gets her mind 
made up she changes it immediate]; She 
agrees with herself firml 

Miss Sullavan being t I rt of per- 

son in this enigmatic state of mind, and being 
the while about to take the curtain call of screen 


stardom in “Only Yesterday,” I was electe¢ 
other day to see what might be done 
getting her on paper. 

A certain distinction attached to the assign- 
ment, from an apparent decision that it was a 
job for me, perhaps based in part on the rumor 
that I once got ten free words out of Rudyard 
Kipling, who wrote and sold his bright ideas 
and was otherwise as abandoned with words 
as Harry Lauder with sixpence; that I had 
an editorial hand in getting Emmett Dalton, 
condemned lifer, out of prison, and that I suc- 
cessfully established the actual age of Mary 
Miles Minter, thereby rescuing that erstwhile 
flower of the cinema from eternal adolescence, 
after she had been sixteen years old for five 
years. Then for another thing I went to work 
for the movies about the year that this Mar- 
garet Sullavan was born and am presumed to 
have observed a number of things about the 
art and its people since. 

To sum it up, Miss Sullavan is, in the opin- 
ion of some who have come in contact with her 
off-stage personality, shall we say—difficult. 
But of course that is an unsympathetic word. 
If one might only look out at the world with 
her through those level gray-blue eyes one 
might understand. Here she is just about 
twenty-two years old with a life-long slavery 
to the art of the stage of almost four whole 
years and she has arrived nowhere except in 
the lead of one of Universal Pictures’ most 
pretentious productions of the season, and is 
supported in this role by practically nobody 
but a cast of sixty-three prominent players. 
Anyway Mr. John M. Stahl, the director, and 
Mr. Carl Laemmle, Jr., just tossed her into 
the part regardless since they only considered 
and screen tested a mere handful of ten of 
Hollywood’s top rank actresses before choosing 
her. You can readily see that the situation could 
be a great deal better. Success is bound to look 
a long way off when one gets up against a 
situation like that. It is to be admitted that 
there are on the rolls of the Casting Bureau 
some 14,801 girls who would not realize their 
plight if they were in the same position, but 
then they are not Margaret Sullavan. De- 
cidedly they are not. 

If Miss Sullavan ever really arrives—that is 
to say if she ever gets where she is going, she 
will depart immediately. 

Bent on the investigation of this worthy and 
trying case, I finally discovered and surrounded 
Miss Sullavan at the apartment of friends in 
the Elegant Eighties just where New York’s 
lofty Park Avenue zone begins to get slightly 
Americanized. 

Miss Sullavan had been aware of the im- 
pending intrusion for only about a week, so 
maybe just because (Please turn to page 66) 
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By DOROTHY 


A If EW MOVIE cordially invites you 
on an eighteen-hour expedition in- 

- to the private life of Mae West. 
Mae has what she calls two sets of 

daily routine “when I’m workin’ and when 
But recently, just 
before she put the finishing touches on her 


I’m preparin’ for it.” 


next original story, “It Ain't 
No Sin,’ Mae enjoyed what 
might be called a composite 
day. The plans, the settings 
and the dialogue are by The 
One-And-Only, Herself! 


6 A. M. “Well, what are 
you doin’ at that hour? So 
am I! I’m only human... 
some folks say too human! 
Say, is there really such an 


hour... or is it just an idle 
rumor?” 

7 A.M.. Mae’s apartment. 
More specifically, her bed- 
room! Pause a moment to 
take in the significance of 


where you are. For no one in 
Hollywood, with the exception 
of Mae, and her colored maid, 
Libby Taylor, has ever set 
foot in this bedroom before! 
It is the holy of holies! The 
inner niche to which neither 
friend nor foe is allowed to 
penetrate. In her otherwise 
untemperamental, placid ex- 
istence Mae has only one 
household law: ‘Keep outta 
my room! I’ve got to have 
some place that’s all my own 
. ,. Where I can go and shut 
the door and be by m’self!’’ 
This is it! Look about care- 
fully, for this is the first, and 
last, public inspection of this 
sanctum. 

(A white-and-gold French 
bed, carefully ‘pointed to- 
ward the nerth’—one of 
Mae’s many supersti- 
tions—is mounted on a 


small dais. A _ gold- 
flecked canopy only 
serves to accentuate 


the frilly femininity of 
the white satin and 
lace comforter, the 
dozens of small French 
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Mae West's 


Cum’up som’time and you'll find the siren from 
Brooklyn to be the busiest girl in Hollywood 


é 


MANNERS 


pillows piled together along the foot of 


the bed. 


It is the only piece of furniture 


in the room that belongs to Mae. The rest 
is typical, but smart, apartment furni- 


ture. 


A pale blue satin chaise-longue, a 


dressing table sparkling with crystal per- 
fume bottles, a night stand with a modern 


Wide World 


white lamp and also certain 
pencil-marked pages of the 
script of “It Ain’t No Sin” on 
which Mae has worked late 
the night before. Notice there 
are no cigarettes or trays 
about. Mae does not smoke 
or drink, and so there is no 
smoking done within the 
walls of this coral-draped do- 
main.) 

8 A.M. Enter Libby Tay- 
lor, smiling, buxom, colored, 
almost stiffly fresh in her gray 
uniform and starched white 
apron. Remember Libby as 
the singing, dancing comedi- 
enne maid of Mae’s “I’m No 
Angel’? She was right in 
character in that role—be- 
cause Libby is Mae’s own per- 
sonal maid in private life— 
“an’ finest friend” (Libby is 
always quick to add, “an’ 
finest friend!”) Be it known 
that, though black, Libby was 
not born into a life of service. 
Far from it! She was a well- 
known actress herself on the 
Broadway stage until it came 
home to her that she loved 
Mae more than she loved 
ambition. Not for any other 
person in the world would 
Libby have given up her 
promising career for personal 
service. But that’s the way 
Mae gets people. By writing 
parts for Libby into her shows 
and pictures she’s made it 
possible for the genial gal to 
have her cake and eat it, too. 


Here is the inimitable 
Mae, dressed for a Holly- 
wood opening. “'Can you 
imagine me in gingham?" 
she asks. “What's the 
matter with velvet or 
satin, if you're the velvet 
or satin type?” 
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Perfect Day 


Mae, with her beau- 
tiful white shoulders, 
says, Me sun- 
tanned? 
greatest weapon is 
her snow-white skin. 
The sun's swell for 
invalids, but I'm no 
invalid." 


The night “I’m No Angel’’ was premiered at Grau- 
man's Chinese Libby attended, back stage, gloriously 
bedecked in yellow velvet and gardenias. 

Libby runs a tub of hot water into which she gen- 
erously sprinkles both bath salts and Sweet Pea toilet 
water. No cold showers for Miss Mae, you bet! Two 
large, fluffy white towels are stacked neatly on an 
orchid colored stool beside the tub. A large box of 
Sweet Pea bath powder and a feathery puff are made 
convenient before Libby’s “pre-waking Miss Mae” 
activities are completed. Now she stands beside the 
white-and-gold bed in which a woman with unbeliev- 
ably white skin is sleeping in a white satin night gown. 
Sometimes it’s blue satin, or flesh satin, but it is 
always a nightgown—never pajamas! “Bath’s ready, 
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Miss Mae,” says Libby softly, “time to get up.” 

The woman in the bed awakens almost immediately 
at the sound of the words. “I never knew a lady to 
wake up as easy as Miss Mae,” Libby will tell you. 
“Sometimes you figure she couldn’t have been asleep 
at all.’ She smiles at the beaming colored woman 
holding a white velvet dressing gown and white velvet 
mules. Waking up in a good humor is a habit with 
Mae. She says: “What time is it?” Says Libby: “A 
little bit after eight!” A look of blank astonishment 
settles over the West features. ‘‘What’s the idea? 
There’s no eall today!” Libby, who well knows her 
mistress does not arise until nearly noon on non- 
working days, nods in agreement: “I know, but last 
night you told me you had (Please turn to page 68) 


NOW YOU CAN 
Hollywood's 


By NANETTE KUTNER 


R vere is here, and THE New Movig MAGAZINE takes great pleasure in 


being first to present you with the favorite cocktail recipes of your pet 

stars. If you have ever wondered just what cocktails they serve at those 

Hollywood dinner parties, well, your wondering days are over. Here 
are the formulas, straight from the stars themselves. 

Perhaps, like Joan Crawford or Mae West, you don’t drink, but, also 
like them, you probably have a hospitable nature and may want to give your 
guests an occasional spicy cocktail. Then, at your next party you can astound 
everybody by asking if they would care for the same concoction that 
Clark Gable mixes the Missus, or if they would prefer Marlene Dietrich’s 


favorite. 


YELLOW DIAMOND 


RE you ready? Here goes.... 
No, Mae West does not drink. 
Honest Injun. But up at her 
house they’ll serve you with the 
famous “Yellow Diamond.” It goes 
like this . . . and just wait until you 
see the color! 
1 part yellow chartreuse 
1 part Italian vermouth 
1 part gin 
Plus an olive dropped into each 
glass 


DANCING LADY 


Joan Crawford gives you Mar- 
tinis, and it may be only a co- 
incidence, but it so happens 
that Franchot Tone says 
they’re his favorites. He 
calls the cocktail “Dancing 
Lady.” However, don’t be 
fooled, it’s just a Martini 
all dressed up in that 
Crawford personality. 


Y part French ver- 
mouth 
1 part gin 


Stir in ice. Strain. Serve with lemon 
or olive. 


Both Loretta Young and Charles 
Ruggles also go for Martinis, but 
they each have a different recipe. 
Here’s Loretta’s ... 


1 part French vermouth 

3 parts dry gin 

A dash of absinthe 

Shake, and put olive into each glass. 


THE TRUE MARTINI 


Charles Ruggles dubs his “The True 
Martini,” and it’s more complicated 
than the others. 


1 dash of bitters 

2 dashes of Maraschino 
1 pony of Old Tom gin 

1 wine glass of vermouth 
2 small lumps of ice 


Shake up thoroughly, and then strain 
into a large cocktail glass. Place a 
quarter of a slice of lemon in glass 
and serve. 


Clark Gable, loaned to Columbia, 
and thus working on the same lot as 
Spencer Tracy, discovered that they 
both crave ‘“Manhattans.” Like two 
women quarreling over a cake recipe, 
the boys argue as to which has the 
best method. You can judge for 
yourself. First, we have... 
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: 


THE TRACY MANHATTAN 


3 parts rye 

1 part French vermouth 

Add piece of lemon peel and Mara- 
schino cherry 


And ladies and gentlemen, in this 
corner we have... 


THE GABLE MANHATTAN 


1 part rye 
% part French vermouth 
1 dash of Angostura bitters 


Mr. Gable says that if you like 
your cocktail sweet just add % part 
Sugar syrup which is made by stirring 
powdered sugar with hot water. 

You stir the ingredients, 
strain, and don’t forget—a 
schino cherry in each glass. 


then 
Mara- 


PARISIAN POUSSE-CAFE 


To make Marlene Dietrich’s favor- 
ite, you have to be something of a 
juggler, but Marlene claims she likes 
‘Aig the appearance and the taste 
a 


2/5 Curacao in a small wine glass 
2/5 “Kirschwasser” 
1/5 chartreuse 


And, cautions Marlene, you must 
take the greatest care to float one 
liquid on top of the other. This is 
best done by pouring the liquids from 
a sherry wine glass. 


CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
Rudy Vallee, who is returning to 
the screen in Fox’s production of 
George White’s “Scandals,” is loyal 
to his native New England, and that 


means applejack for his ‘Connecticut 
Yankee” cocktail. 


1 part applejack 

% part grenadine 

*% part lemon juice 
Shake in ice and strain. 


HAVE THEM! 


Cocktails 


MARX OLD-FASHIONED 


Chico Marx of the Marx Brothers 
likes an Old-Fashioned. His pretty 
wife, Betty, mixes it for him, and she 
wired me this recipe. 


1 whisky glass of orange juice 
Same amount of Bourbon 

1 lump of sugar 

Dash of Angostura bitters 

A little carbonated water 


First, mash the sugar into the 
bitters, then add the rest of the in- 
gredients plus a lump of ice, lemon 
peel, orange peel and Maraschino 
cherry. Serve in thick bottomed old- 
fashioned cocktail glasses. 


BRANDY SCAFFA 


W. G. Fields likes Brandy Scaffa. 
He says just use a wine glass, and the 
rest is quite simple. 

14 part brandy 
14 part Maraschino 
2 dashes of bitters 


MUNCHAUSEN BRONX 

Jack Pearl, that good old Baron 
Munchausen, really prefers beer, but 
admits that he can stand for a Bronx 
if it’s made this way... 


Y% part dry gin 

Y% part French vermouth 
\Y% part Italian vermouth 
The juice of 4 orange 
And use a lot of ice. 


HARMONY CHAMPAGNE 


Lenore Ulric coming to the 
screen in “I Love an Actress” 
has a champagne taste. Lenore 
informs me that the following 
recipe is the exact one used 
at The Ritz Bar in Paris. She 
has named it “Harmony” after 
her estate in Harmon, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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CLOSE-UFa 


Interesting yarns about folks you seldom see and seldom hear of 


He Wanted a Two Weeks’ 


IFTEEN years ago a young man 

fresh from Columbia University 
wandered into the offices of Loew’s pic- 
ture company with something in his eye 
describable only as a glint and told them 
that he had a snappy idea to advertise 
their pictures. The idea was one whose 
validity could be confirmed or disproved 
in the space of about two weeks. And 
that, although the company had no way 
of knowing it, was as long as the 
young man wanted to work, since he 
was expecting some money from a mag- 
azine at the end of that period. The 
idea worked. Loew’s changed into 
Samuel Goldwyn and Samuel Goldwyn changed into 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—and the man with the snappy 
idea was still there, now in exclusive supervision of the 
advertising and publicity departments. That young 
man, my chucks, is Howard Dietz: and his fifteen 
years with a film company have been distinguished as 
much for his brilliance in the actual job as for the 
incredibly many extra-territorial activities for which 
he is even better known. 

Recall the first Little Show: “Three’s a Crowd,” 
“The Band Wagon,” “Flying Colors.” See if you can 
still hum “Moanin’ Low,” “I Love Louisa,” “New Sun 
in the Sky,’ “Something to Remember You By,” 
“Dancing in the Dark,” “Shine on Your Shoes” and 
“Louisiana Hayride.” The lyrics of all these are by 
Howard Dietz, and most of the more riotous sketches 
you remember from those revues were of his author- 
ship, too. 

This combination of shrewdness in exploitation and 
sensitivity in lyrics and topical satire is one of those 
things which only that rara avis, a native New Yorker, 
could achieve; and Howard Dietz is such a bird. 


a * as 
HOWARD DIETZ 


Job 


Even while at Columbia and con- 
tributing to The Jester, his verses were 
appearing in Life, Puck, Judge, and 
in the humor columns of F. P. A. and 
Don Marquis. 

He was also working at the time as 
office boy on The New York American, 
later becoming its college correspondent 
and finally a general reporter there. 
Immediately after leaving college he 
got a job with an advertising agency 
on the strength of having won a $500 
prize in a national advertising contest. — 
Then he got the job with what is now — 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer—and he has ~ 
never had any other job since. ' 

In 1917 he married Elizabeth Bigelow Hall, of 
whom he has a huge oil painting in his private office. 

He used to play baseball and still follows the game 
closely, but gradually dropped his interest in that sport 
and went in on the grand scale for tennis. 

He follows football, boxing, wrestling, six-day bi- 
cycle races, track meets, billiard tournaments, hockey, 
swimming and yachting; he is a passionate devotee 
of anagrams; and a bridge shark, 

He has an extensive wardrobe but alternates be- 
tween two suits. He sleeps no more than four or five 
hours a night and admits he’s always tired. He has 
stayed up for three days at a stretch on several 
occasions. 

He goes to Hollywood twice a year but doesn’t stay 
long. He can’t stand that sunshine. 

He likes croquet, brandy and soda, drawings by 
Covarrubias, crab meat, everything that Robert Bench- 
ley writes, poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay and 


Wie By DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE 


From Secret Service to Studios 


ATALIE BUCK- 

NELL bosses the 
best research department 
in Hollywood—that of 
M-G-M. If they need to 
photograph a Swedish 
fire-plug, a mule cart in 
Barcelona, or the third 
left eyelash of the Venus 
de Milo, Natalie is the 
girl who tells them how 
to do it and supplies a 
photo and description of 
the actual object. 

She can do it, with- 
out ever a miss, because 
there’s not a spot on the bulging globe that isn’t 
as familiar to her as her own front parlor. She has 
roamed Europe in a life of unparalleled adventure. 

In 1917 Natalie, tiny and dainty and blond, was a 
student at the College of St. Anne in St. Petersburg, 
in her native Russia. Her family belonged to the 
nobility, and she was studying to be—of all things— 
an engineer. She quit drawing blueprints of Russian 
battleships to join the famed Women’s Battalion of 
Death. Her company of girls defended the Tsar’s 
palace against the Bolsheviks, women shooting men 
and men shooting women. Scores of girls were shot 
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to death all around her, hot rifles in their hands. 

During the War Natalie served as a nurse on the 
hospital trains of the Grand Duchesses Olga and 
Tatiana. The trains steamed up close behind the 
lines, to get the wounded and take them to hospitals. 
Innumerable times they were bombed by low-flying 
German planes. Once a train rushing along the next 
track was blown to bits. Another time the Germans 
cut off the irains as they raced across the Polish low- 
lands, and captured the train behind Natalie’s. She 
missed internment in a German prison-camp by inches. 

Marrying a young naval officer attached to the 
British armored car division in Russia, she joined the 
British Secret Service and served as a spy against 
the Bolsheviks. You don’t need to be told what would 
have happened to her if they had caught her. Once 
they nearly did. The Bolsheviks raided the British 
embassy in 1918, shot Captain Crombie in charge— 
he died in Natalie’s arms—and threatened Natalie and 
the others with machine-guns. She is the only person 
alive today who witnessed the assassination. After 
a third degree she was dragged to prison, twice stood 
before a firing squad to scare her into a confession, 
then released so Bolshevik agents could follow her. 
Knowing she was followed, she nevertheless carried 
letters for the British secret agents held in rat-ridden 


dungeons in the Fortress 
(Please turn to page 91) By JACK JAMISON 
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The unfamous of Hollywood. One hasn't anything to do with films 


and yet he has made a dozen stars. 


Another has filmed more des- 


perate air smash-ups than anyone else. 


A Fan Made 


OLLYWOOD has opened its ardent 
arms to a new sensation—Sally 
Rand, beauteous blond exponent of the 
fan dance whose nude terpsichory, save 
for a protective pair of feather fans, 
recently got her into plenty of legal 
difficulties in Chicago, New York and 
other key cities. 
Where has she been all this time? 
The cinema city scouts want to know. 


Her Famous 


“I’m placing my faith in the future 
now on my ability to emote a bit before 
the cameras. I know I’m going to have 
a difficult time convincing them out 
there that I have a single acting bone 
in my body. All I am going to hear is 
‘fan dance.’ But, from here on, I want 
to carry on with acting as my principal 
qualification.” 

Before she spoke of her new career 


Sally’'ll tell them right enough: Holly- F. (which really is a renewal of an old 
wood! career) Sally had talked of her fan 
The Paramount film folks who've SALLY RAND dance in no uncomplimentary terms. 


just signed the little gal to a long- 

term contract which, according to report, entitles her 
to $5,000 a week, wouldn’t even consider her talents 
back in 1924 and 1925 when she was a Mack Sennett 
bathing beauty. It was the great director Cecil B. 
DeMille who eventually saw something in Sally. He 
put her under contract in his film stock company, 
and you may have seen her in “The Golden Bed,” 
“Braveheart,” “The King of Kings,” ‘The Fighting 
Eagle,” “The Night of Love,” and other silents. 

In 1927 Sally Rand was named a WAMPAS baby 
star, which simply didn’t mean a thing. She had by 
this time quit the DeMille banner, and just couldn’t 
get her big chance in pictures—despite the fact that 
she’s exceptionally pretty and exceedingly talented. 
She loves swimming and drawing. She eats potatoes 
galore and doesn’t get fat. Weighs 115 pounds; is 
just over five feet tall. 

Now that she has been “discovered” on account of 
her court battles—sentences commuted from a year 
in prison and $200 fine to ten days in the House of 
Correction and $100 fine for indecent exposure—she 
says she’s going to give up dancing forever. Let 
Sally speak for herself: 


They Run a Red, 


AREERS for women? Not one, but two or three— 
; with a home and children on the side—is the 
latest Hollywood custom. 

Look what Bebe Daniels and Pauline Gallagher are 
doing! Bebe has her picture career, her home, her 
husband—Ben lLyon—her daughter Barbara Bebe. 
Pauline, ’tis true, quit the stage when she became 
Mrs. Skeets Gallagher, but to make up for Bebe’s 
movie work, she has a home, husband and two chil- 
dren; the newest little boy just three months old. 

And now the young women—both of them pretty 
and intelligent—have undertaken to help out Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the NRA. Filmdom is raving 
about the “American Maid-American Made’’ shop in 
Westwood, just outside the Hollywood limits. There 
are sports clothes and afternoon togs and evening 
gowns and various little novelties which complete a 
well-picked wardrobe. Bebe and Pauline, who were 
in New York a few weeks back, to make their first 
selection of costumery, spent mornings, noons and 
nights at the various wholesale houses; turning down 
cocktail parties and cancelling theater dates in the in- 
terests of their new profession — Mademoiselle 
Modiste. 

Pauline is the business manager and Bebe is prin- 
cipal buyer. She will, from time to time, choose clothes 
with an idea to photographic value as well as price 
seale. There will be simple things for college girls, 
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“My act,” said she, “has class. It’s 
art with a big A. That’s the difference between me 
and those cooch dancers in burlesque.” And she said 
of the “indecent exposure”: “I am not naked. I never 
was naked, and I would not get naked in front of 
anyone but my mother or my own mirror.’’ Meaning, 
of course, that the fans were all-concealing until the 
very last step of her dance when she stood in statue 
fashion, her lovely form revealed in entirety to theater 
patrons. 

Fan dancing wasn’t Sally’s first venture in display- 
ing her pulchritude. She didn’t get much publicity 
in December, 1932, when she appeared as Lady Godiva 
at Chicago’s Annual Artists Ball. At this affair she 
did not even carry fans; wore merely a blond wig 
with hair falling below her knees. Nobody cared 
much; not even the big, bad policemen. So, Sally 
didn’t get her movie contract until late in 1933 after 
the fan dancing episode which started at Chicago’s 
World Fair in the Streets of Paris peep show. During 
this adventurous episode of her life, the new-found 
filmster was not only arrested for indecent exposure 


but was brought to court for 
By IRENE THIRER 


(Please turn to page 91) 


White and Blue Shop 


sophisticated styles for 
sereen sirens, anything 
to suit the tastes of the 
girls) who wear sizes 
twelve to eighteen. 
Matrons are rather 
out of luck in the 
“A M-A M” shop. But 
Bebe assures her cus- 
tomers that she ,can al- 
ways get a gown on or- 
der for a woman who 
doesn’t wear the sizes in 


stock. = Page 

Mesdames Daniels PAULINE GALLAGHER 
and Gallagher let you BEBE DANIELS 
know that yellow will 


be the big spring color; that brown will do well, too, 
with blue coming third in importance. There will be 
a good deal of yellow used for evening wear—which 
is rather unusual. The material for going-out clothes 
will be triple-voile. Black and white will be big sellers, 
of course. And the American Maid-American Made 
Shop will specialize in little things to match costumes 
—a metallic bag, of the same material as an evening 
gown; a jersey cap and scarf to match its sports frock. 


Models will be bought in 
By IRENE THIRER 


(Please turn to page 91) 
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The people you never hear about. 


They contribute the studio sounds, 


write the song hits and take the lovely pictures of the stars you admire 


The Noisiest Man Alive 


AKING a noise 
like a canary, an 
Airedale or a South 
African Dick-Dick is a 
comparatively simple 
procedure; but when 
you tackle thirty-ton 
monsters of seven 
million years ago you 
can take it from me 
you’re delving into the 
a realm of difficult bed- 
\ lam! 
The chances are 
tMURRAY SPIVACK _you’d be hard put to 
imitate the growl of a 
Brontosaurus, the <queal of a Tryannosaurus or the 
lisp of a twenty-ton lizard. But not so Murray 
Spivack. If it weren’t for him the world would be 
a quieter place today. He considers it his mission 


in life to create auditory mesalliances, which cause 
brave men to break down and sob. 

Spivack even went so far as to renounce a suc- 
cessful career as trap-drummer when he discovered 
he could make louder and funnier noises at the ex- 
pense of RKO. He rates as chief trickster of their 
sound department. Up to date he has created and 
recorded over seven thousand distinct and equally un- 
desirable rackets. This includes the sound effects of 
a ghost. As a result his-hair went prematurely gray, 
and still is. (At least it was at the beginning of 
RKO’s sequel to “Kong.” By now it’s probably as 
white as the virtue of the Three Little Pigs!) 

White. or gray, Spivack it is—dear old Spivack!— 
who created all the ghastly, blood-curdling, hideous, 
nerve-racking roars, groans, screeches, hisses and 
howls belched by the monsters of the Jurassic Age 
when they love, scrap, squabble and frolic in “Kiko, 


the Son of King Kong.” 
(Please turn to page 92) By HALE HORTON 


He Wrote "The Last Roundup" 


ILLY HILL—Yankee cowboy from 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. Name’s no 
gaggy nom de plume suggesting Hill 
Billy. It’s the way he was christened, 
back in 1899. That is, to be more 
exact—William Joseph Hill is the mon- 
icker. You know him as composer of 
the song which has captivated continents 
—‘The Last Roundup.” Paramount 
Pictures Corporation thought so much of 
the musical number that they have pur- 
chased the right to use this title on 
their Zane Grey, super-special “The Lone 
Cowboy.” And, with the picture’s name 
changed, Billy Hill will share credits 
with the Western writer of prominence. 
Three years ago, Billy Hill didn’t have much more 
than a buck to his name. He quit home at the age of 
eighteen and trekked westward, spending several 
years in California’s Death Valley on a cattle ranch. 
He’s six feet three, weighs 195 pounds, is powerfully 


BILLY HILL 


strong and sings a fine baritone. Al 
though he hailed from New England, 
he took to ranching with fervor. Loved 
it—but found it no way to make money 
—until publication date of “The Last 
Roundup.” So, he quit the mountains 
for the studios of Hollywood. And some 
four years ago he peddled his musical 
wares to independent companies in the 
cinema city—earning as much as fifteen 
or twenty dollars for a song. If he netted 
twenty-five bucks it was a dandy day. 

And there came to the land of the 
fillums one certain gentleman named 
Louis Bernstein, of Shapiro-Bernstein, 
Broadway music publishers. That was 
about three years back. Later on, through an agent, 
Mr. Bernstein heard a number of Hill’s tunes—words 
and music by Billy. 

Said Louis B. to Billy H.: 


(Please turn to page 94) By IRENE THIRER 


He Acts While You Pose 


HEN a star goes 

to George Hurrell 
to have his pictures 
taken he may expect 
him to do everything 
from acrobatics to the 
singing of a duet. If he 
isn’t hanging from the 
chandeliers to get an 
unusual photographic 
angle he is playing 
peek-a-boo with you 
from behind the large 
phonographic machine, 
which is as much a part 
of his studio as his 
fine cameras and his innumerable lights. 

You have no doubt seen hundreds of Hurrell’s photo- 
graphs in the rotogravures of magazines and Sunday 
supplements; beautiful studies of Hollywood’s elite: 
soft-focused, divinely lighted, superbly relaxed. If 
only you could see all of the antics that Hurrell goes 
throuch for his subjects to get the desired effect you 


GEORGE HURRELL 
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would wonder if he hadn’t missed his calling. He 
might have been one of the greatest comedians in 
the movies! 

By reputation the most exclusive photographer of 
movie celebrities, he gets $25.00 for each negative 
that he shoots. Considering the show that he gives 
with it, it’s cheap at that. Hurrell’s energetic, peppy 
personality acts as a stimulant. After a Hurrell sit- 
ting one is never tired, except from laughing. 

If Lupe Velez has the right to be called the Mexican 
jumping bean of Hollywood, George Hurrell has twice 
the right, although he isn’t a Mexican, yet. 

For three years he shot all the stars at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, photographically speaking. But his 
genius demanded individual expression, and so he 
opened up his own studio and practically ruined every 
other studio in town. All of the stars from the Culver 
City studio still go to him. He has seen Garbo yawn 
more times than any man alive. 

Joan Crawford is his favorite subject. He never 
has to act for her. She can keep him so interested 


ith all th that 
(Please turn to page 94) By RAMON ROMERO 
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Two of them flew over Mt. McKinley with a frozen camera. Another es- 
caped a Russian pogrom to become one of your favorite Hollywood actors 


Lens On Wings 


MER DYER, tall and dark and rangy, with a lit- 
tle waxed moustache, is a cameraman. He shot 
*“Hell’s Angels,” “Dawn Patrol,” “Young Eagles,” 
“Dirigible,” “Flight,” “Air Mail,’ “Air Hostess,” 
“Central Airport,” “Lost Squadron,” “White Sister,” 
“Today We Live,” and “Night Flight.” From the air. 
His camera bolted out in the wind on a plane fuselage. 

It was Elmer’s lens in front of which Omar Locklear 
and Skeeter Elliott crashed to death in 1920. He 
eracked on a pilot flying over a dummy plane, loaded 
with dynamite, which blew up and shattered him. He 
shot a stunt man, trying to jump from plane to train, 
as he was dragged to death along the car-roofs. He 
dove and photographed Chub Campbell when his para- 
chute tore off and he plummeted, kicking and clawing, 
to a hard pavement a mile below. He shot a girl 
doubling for Ruth Elder who forgot to open her chute. 
He shot a kid trapped in a plane when a pilot jumped 
and left him to stare at controls he had never seen 
before. 

Once when he flew over Mt. McKinley at 17,000 
feet his face and his camera froze solid. 


During “The Lost 
Squadron” mechanics 
disconnected a gas-line 
on his plane to make 
room for the camera. 
The second tank went 
dry —3,000 feet up. 
Right over Hollywood. 
Only house-tops and 
crowded boulevards to 
land on. Elmer side- 
slipped to a driving- 
range for amateur 
golfers and landed the 
dead plane three yards 
from a cement wall. 
The driving-range proprietor bawled him out. Said 
it was against the law to land on private property. 

Making “Hell’s Angels’ twenty planes took off to- 
gether, one foggy morning, circling up to get through 


the clouds. Dead ahead 
(Please turn to page 94) By JACK JAMISON 
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The Star-Maker of Hollywood 


H's name has never appeared on a 
silver screen. He has no active 
connection with Hollywood or the mo- 
tion picture business. He does not 
even live in Hollywood, nor does he 
visit it except upon rare business oc- 
casions—and yet he has created and 
discovered more new motion picture 
stars in the past two years than all 
of the agents, directors and producers 
together. It’s Gilmor Brown, I am 
speaking of; founder and directing 
head of the Pasadena Community Play- 
house. 

From behind the footlights of his 
stage he has watched Karen Morley, 
Gloria Stuart, Robert Young, Victor Jory, Douglass 
Montgomery, Stuart Erwin and Frances Dee step to 
Hollywood stardom. He has seen them develop from 
mere novices into experienced players. Quietly, with- 
out fanfare of publicity, he has sat back with the 


GILMOR BROWN 


beaming pride of a mother, watching 
the names of his proteges grow larger 
and larger in the electric lights. But 
never has he claimed any of the credit. 

His interest is in the theater, not in 
motion pictures; although he goes to 
see all of the pictures in which the 
graduates of his theater appear. He 
makes discoveries for his own produc- 
tions, producing about twenty-five plays 
a year; some Broadway successes, 
others, originals, that later find their 
way to New York’s Main Stem—but he 
knows beforehand that the movies will 
snatch away any discovery he might 
make. Artistic kidnaping he calls it. 
And yet he goes right on finding new talent which the 
cameras sooner or later will gobble up. 

If he were a manager he might be a very rich man 


today. Ten per cent of By RAMON ROMERO 


(Please turn to page 95) 


Out of Horror into Happiness 


OU have seen him in _ half-a-hundred screen 
thrillers—but never in one which boasted a story 
more dramatic than that of his own life! 

George E. Stone has known terror, hunger, despair 
and tragedy. He has also known great happiness. 

Let’s turn back the clock nearly thirty years, to 
one bitterly cold, winter’s evening in Lodz, Russia. 
George, then, was only six years old, but already he 
Was a wage earner, toiling twelve long hours each day 
in the silk mills. His wage was pitiful—approximately 
five cents a week—but it was the difference between 
existence and starvation to him, his mother and his 
four sisters. Such abject poverty as theirs is beyond 
the American’s experience or imagination, even in 
these times of depression. 

On that tragic day, as he trudged homeward from 
his work, he heard a pistol shot ... another... 
another . . . and then volley after volley. He heard 
the screams of his fellow Jews. He heard the thunder 
of galloping horses and savage shouts of the Czar’s 
cossacks. 


A pogrom! The wild riders of the steppes were 
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Se 


again at their favorite 
sport of Jew-slaughter! 

Paralyzed by terror, 
the child lingered in 
the narrow street. Too 
late, he darted toward 
the shelter of an open 
doorway—and fell, des- 
perately wounded, un- 
der the dripping saber 
of a blood-drunk horse- 
man. 

George E. pione still & 
carries a terrible scar 
—and terrible memo- GEORGE E. STONE 
ries—as souvenirs of that horrible day in Lodz. 

Driven by constant persecution, his father had fled 
several years before to the United States, promising 
to send for his family as soon as he could save the 
passage money. George was eight years old when 
the money finally 


(Please turn to p. 95) By ERIC L. ERGENBRIGHT 
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NEW PICTURES You 


OMEONE has calculated that there are only twelve 

basic story plots in the world and that half of these 
cannot be told to ladies—or elderly ladies, anyway. 
Hundreds of film plays are turned loose on the world 
from Hollywood yearly. If you are a regular cinema 
attendant, you probably have the same story served 
up to you in different dresses—or not so very different 


Dorothea Wieck, who scored in Berlin in "“Maedchen in Uniform," 
makes her American debut in this month in ‘Cradle Song." 


—at least several times each twelve months. 

That can’t be helped. Nor does it make much differ- 
ence. There may be only twelve basic plots. There 
are only two basic sexes yet people manage to enjoy 
each other in spite of that. No one ever refused to 
smile at a girl because she was, in general make-up, 
very like all other girls. It is the way that woman 
or film is turned out that counts. If females of our 
species were as slipshod and hackneyed in general ap- 
pearance as many pictures are, the world would be a 
less pleasant, if more proper, place. 

There is story trouble in Hollywood—plenty of it. 
Story trouble meekly takes the blame for most film 
failures. Story trouble, usually, hasn’t a thing in the 
world to do with such collapses. The stories Shake- 
speare used were routine stuff that had been done be- 
fore. He still manages to get by, despite his stencil 
plots, solely because of the way he presented them. 

Your correspondent has been at this job only a little 
more than a month. Even in the movie reviewing 
racket, that is too short a period in which to become an 
expert. Your correspondent, nevertheless, has been 
afflicted with many vertebral pains by being forced to 
see so many sterling players and so.much valuable 
film wasted on productions that are tripe and were 
destined from the first to be nothing more, because of 
the ignorance and inability of the man who directed 
them. 

Six weeks has taught your correspondent that films 
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You read Mr. Van De Waiter’s reviews in NEW 

MOVIE last month. 

writer again covers the big pictures of the 

month from the angle of a theater-goer rather 
than of a professional critic. 


By EREDEKIG i VAINSDE VVAnlian 


In this issue the famous 


will get better when cinema firms employ better direc- 


tors—and not till then. 

Intelligent direction can put life into the tritest story. 
Dumb direction can wreck the most stirring. If some- 
one other than Ernst Lubitsch, with less than his im- 
agination and sense of comedy had tried to do “Design 
for Living,” the flop probably would have been lamen- 
table. Noel Coward, in this instance, had turned an 
unusual plot into a clever play, but it was the director 
—and no one else—who made a satirically funny pic- 
ture out of it. 

You can have infinitely worse plots than Mr. Coward’s 
and still get a good film. 

The plot of “Little Women” has small merit beside 
the dubious one of extreme age, yet it makes an ex- 
quisitely moving picture play, thanks chiefly to the 
great delicacy and tenderness of George Cukor’s 
direction. 

Epic is a term that is stuck on almost any film when 
the advertising copy writer is tired looking for better 
words. “Eskimo” is a picture play that deserves that 
rank in its highest sense. Here again, it is direction, 
not plot, that makes this film of the Far North a 
memorable experience. ‘The Sweetheart of Sigma 
Chi’ has more story, but it has been turned, through 
carelessness and ineptitude into something it is kinder 
not to talk about. 

One thing more: Plot in pictures may be a matter 
of minor consideration but there are some story situ- 
ations that the NRA code for the industry might pro- 
hibit merely for the sake of the nerves of the long 


"Eskimo" is a hardy tale of the vast lonely expanses of the Arctic 
where blubber is the tastiest bit of anybody's menu. 


suffering audience. One in particular was silly in the 
beginning and becomes more idiotic with each repeti- 
tion. This is the cinema conviction that a woman’s 
love is enough and more than enough to equip a man 
for athletic supremacy. 
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Should See and Why 


MR. VAN bE WATER’S CLASSIFIED RATING OF CURRENT FILMS 
(AA, Outstanding; A, Good; B, Fair; C, Average) 


AA—OUTSTANDING 
Design for Living 
Eskimo 
Little Women 
Duck Soup 


A—GOOD 
The Kennel Murder Case 
The Prizefighter and the Lady 


Hoopla 


Female 


Nine out of ten football pictures have been based 
on this idea and little else. It has been employed in 
other film plays at least twice this month. In “The 
Prizefighter and the Lady,” the presence of his for- 
giving wife at the ringside enables Max Baer, after 
he has been pounded for six rounds by Primo Carnera 
and is rapidly approaching a state of pulp, to rally and 
knock down the champion three times. In “The Sweet- 
heart of Sigma Chi,” the strokeoar learns, just as his 
crew is about to be whipped, that his girl still loves 
him. So he wins the race. 

Sometime the meek and hokum-fed American cinema 
public is going to lose its monumental good temper. 
The wreckage to which they will tear a lot of movie 
houses on that great and terrible day is a fearful or a 
happy thought, depending on whether you’re producer 
or consumer—I almost said “sucker.” 


Design for Living—AA 
Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. 


Released by Paramount 
RNST LUBITSCH proves once again that sex isn’t 
tragic or dramatic but just pretty darned funny. 
The director of “Design for Living” wears sophistica- 
tion naturally and not with the air a Tammany brave 
in a silk hat. His latest portrayal of love among the 
artists is satirical and comic. 
The film version of Noel Coward’s play is a cocktail 
consisting of approximately equal parts of Coward, 
Lubitsch and Ben Hecht, who revised the script. It 


“Hoopla” presents Clara Bow as a circus carnival charmer with a 
grass skirt and lots of hotcha personality. 


is more active and frequently broader comedy than the 
original story of Gilda Farrell’s (Miriam Hopkins) 
amorous plight. Mr. Lubitsch lets the course of Gilda’s 
true love for both Tom Chambers, the playwright 
(Fredric March) and the artist, George Curtis (Gary 
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Christopher Bean 
Blonde Bombshell 
B—FAIR 
After Tonight 
Day of Reckoning 


The Way to Love 


The World Changes 
The Right to Romance 


C—AVERAGE 
Blind Adventure 
My Lips Betray 
The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 


Cooper) run closer to burlesque than Mr. Coward 
steered it. The situations are broader but the satire 
has not been blunted. 

“Design for Living’ is as gleeful an adult comedy 
as you are likely to see screened this year. Messrs. 
March and Cooper bring their disreputable roles virility 
that was faintly lacking in the original play. Miss 


Miss Hepburn wept herself when she saw a preview of Louisa May 
Alcott's immortal "Little Women.” 


Hopkins succeeds in making her promiscuity compre- 
hensible and appealing. Edward Everett Horton also 
rates citation for his earth-bound Maa Plunkett, the 
advertising executive. Mr. Lubitsch, however, is once 
more the chief reason for praising his film. 

Here is one director who has managed to keep ahead 
of his actors. Each of his films is stamped by his art. 
He couldn’t do an anonymous picture that would re- 
main so long. Mr. Lubitsch’s trademark is really the 
gondolier in his earlier “Trouble in Paradise’ who sings 
to the moon of Venice in a gorgeous tenor while pro- 
pelling down the Grand Canal a gondola, garbage laden. 

Humanity, this director has discovered, is essen- 
tially funny and each of his films reiterates it. He 
has the gift of running up a .springboard that points 
to romance or tragedy, only to leap therefrom into 
comedy. Never has he performed this trick more deftly 
than in “Design for Living.” 

High Spots: Plunkett threatening Chambers and 
supplying, thereby, the curtain line for Chambers’ play 
... Chambers watching the audience response to his 
comedy ... Curtis and Chambers, when Gilda has left 
them both, drowning their grief with mounting alco- 
holic dignity. 


ON of a Berlin clothing store owner, Ernst Lubitsch 

deserted a clerkship to go on the stage. When movies 
were still in knee pants, his “Gipsy Blood,” starring 
Pola Negri, introduced him to America. 


One of few directors whose growth has kept pace 
with the cinema’s, he came definitely into his own with 
the advent of talking pictures. 

He is small, swarthy, with dark, clever eyes and 
pomaded black hair. An equally black cigar is prac- 
tically an additional feature. He is a sleek dresser, 
His enthusiasms in- 


favoring blues and light browns. 


“Duck Soup" presents the four mad Marx Brothers at their maddest 
and who can be madder than the Marxes? 


clude philosophy, pinochle, poker, cur dogs, hamburgers, 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony. His chief outdoor 
pastimes are horseback riding and running—not walk- 
ing. Among his detestations are professional reform- 
ers, caviar, bad beer, drunks, rattling windows and the 
never successfully accomplished task of parking his own 
automobile. 


Eskimo—AA 


Directed by W. S. Van Dyke. 
Released by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


HE clash of the Eskimo code of conduct witn white 

men’s villainy and the scarcely more merciful white 
men’s law is the foundation of this fine and simple story 
which is developed against some of the most magnificent 
polar backgrounds ever filmed. 


UNSTARRED EXCELLENCE 


Subordinate players, this month, win 

citation as follows: 

PAUL LUKAS, for his gentle, wistful Dr. 
Bhaer in ‘'Little Women." ’ 

JAMES BELL, for his agonized convict 
Slim, in "Day of Reckoning.” 

MYRNA LOY, for displaying all quali- 


for stardom in ‘The 


fications 
Prizetighter and the Lady." 
ETIENNE GIRARDOT, for his irascible 


Dr. Doremus in ‘The Kennel Mur- 


der Case." 


EDWARD EVERETT HORTON, for his 
deftly comic Dr. Bibi in "The Way 


to Love." 


NEW PICTURES sy @m 


Geographies have held out on us as far as the 
Eskimos are concerned. Any sixth grade pupil knows 
that the fur-wearing people of the frozen North spear 
seals, live on blubber and dwell in snow houses. Geog- 
raphies have omitted one important item that the grand 
film directed by Mr. Van Dyke emphasizes. Eskimos 
are among the best natural actors in the world. 

A picture play with nine-tenths Eskimo talent and 
laid in the polar regions sounds like something that 
could be sandwiched into the program between the 
newsreel and the feature without too much distress to 
anyone. Actually, the cinema that has been made from 
these elements is scenically gorgeous, dramatically 
honest, sympathetically directed and superbly acted by 
folk who, until the M-G-M unit penetrated their arctic 
village, had never seen a film or a movie camera. 

There is much splendor of sea and sky; snow and ice 
floe. There is also violent action involving the harpoon- 
ing of a whale, walrus hunting, caribou hunting, and the 
slaughter of a bear. These are “Eskimo’s’” minor 
merits. Its major distinction is the sincere, dignified 
acting by actors who get no credit in the film. This 
omits the probably unpronounceable actual names of 
the ruggedly handsome young man who takes the part 
of the hunter Mala and the truly beautiful native girl 
who plays his wife. Whatever they be, their owners 
heve done a job that professional actors might 
envy. 

The intelligent skill with which the Eskimos in this 
epic of the far North enact their parts is astounding. 
Yhere is no clumsiness, no hint of camera shyness in 
their portrayals. They, chief characters and minor 
alike, ere far better than the few white folk who appear 
in the film. These last, to be sure, were mostly ama- 
teurs but so were all the Eskimos. 

The story deals with the life of Mala, great hunter 
of his village, whose first wife is debauched and killed 
by white treachery. In revenge, he drives a harpoon 
into the scoundrelly captain of the trading schooner. 
The remainder of the plot is occupied chiefly with his 
struggle for freedom and the determination of Royal 
Canadian Police to get their man. 

Mr. Van Dyke has made films in far places before. 
None of them has the beauty, scenic and spiritual, or 
the insight into a strange people’s existence’ that 
“Eskimo” possesses. It is a simple and moving story, 
magnificently told. 

High Spots: The Eskimo village revelry after the 


Max Baer, the fighter, makes a swell film debut in “The Prizefighter 
and the Lady.’ The lad is a real hit. 


Cockleshell boats closing in upon the 

Bulls of the caribou herd fighting 
with locked horns. ... Mala’s flight from the police 
station across the desolate snow. ... The ponderous 
grinding of the polar ice pack and Mala and his be- 
loved, Iva, walking out across, toward extinction. 


walrus hunt... . 
dying whale... . 
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MHOULD SEE AND WHY...... 


Little Women—AA 
Directed by George Cukor. Released by RKO Radio 

A BOOK that was Grandma’s and Mother’s childhood 
i delight has been taken down from a shelf of the 
ast and made into a film that is filled with wistful 
oveliness. Girls in the 1860's wept their eyes out over 
“Little Women.” Girls and their brothers and their 
’ fathers and mothers in 1934 will be grateful, when the 
picture play is shown, that the darkened house conceals 
their tears. 

Praise can be given definitely to Katharine Hepburn 
for her exquisite performance as Jo; to the fine abilities 
of the cast that supports her; to the sensitive direction 
of George Cukor. There is much left over for the 
valiant unknown who first induced RKO to picturize so 
aged and simple a tale. 

The story is dated, as definitely as a Currier & Ives 
print or Godey’s Lady’s Book fiction. It deals with 
people and with a time as different from the present 
as pantalettes are from step-ins. Mr. Cukor has re- 


sisted the temptation to taint the film with even the 
He has withstood, quite 


faintest trace of burlesque. 


Ann Harding gives a charming performance in ‘Beautiful,’ her 
newest picture, while Nils Asther lends effective aid. 


as courageously, any impulse to distort the book’s 
musty, sentimental flavor. In consequence, he and Miss 
Hepburn, Paul Lukas, Joan Bennett, Frances Dee, Jean 
Parker and their associates have brought to the hard- 
boiled violent present, an authentic echo of a sweeter, 
serener past. If “Little Women” doesn’t tear at your 
heart, you just haven’t any. 

It may be the pathos of the tale that will make you 
weep. It is quite as likely that you will snivel over 
so perfect a portrayal of another time—happier per- 
haps—when fidelity and piety and long suffering pa- 
tience and a lot of other now outworn virtues still 
ruled mankind. 

Miss Hepburn as Jo, adds another tender characteri- 
zation to her growing list of unforgettable portraits. 
With her young lioness face and her rough, stirring 
voice she not only portrays emotion, but makes her 
audience share it. Miss Hepburn has just completed 
the last picture in her contract, “Trigger.” For a time 
after this appears she will be missing from the films 
for she is going to New York to appear in a stage 
production this winter. 

Joan Bennett, Frances Dee and Jean Parker are Jo’s 
three sisters—Amy, Meg and Beth. Douglass Mont- 
gomery plays Lawrie with freshness and _ skill, but 
honors next in rank to Miss Hepburn’s must go to Paul 
Lukas for his gentle pathos as Dr. Bhaer. The settings 
heighten the quaint loveliness of the old fashioned story 
which Mr. Cukor has transférred with such tender care 
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You will love Marie Dressler's work in ‘The Late Christopher Bean.” 
This grand old actress is at her very best in this film. 


from print to celluloid. Miss Hepburn, herself, wept 
when she saw a preview of “Little Women.” That prob- 
ably makes it unanimous, to date. 

High Spots: The four sisters, singing at eventide 
beside the old piano. ... The sickroom scene with the 
sad accompaniment of falling rain.... Jo's attic prayer 
for her sister's recovery. ... Dr. Bhaer translating a 
German song for Jo. 


After Tonight—B 
Directed by George Archainbaud. Released by RKO-Radio 


HE Hollywood bedtime-story tradition that has 

wrecked many other might-have-been-good pictures 
has done its best to ruin this film of wartime spies in 
Austria. The logical tragedy has been jumped over in 
“After Tonight” with all the grace of a pole-vaulting 
hippopotamus, and what might have been a moving 
story goes to pieces in its last five minutes. Here, as 
often before, Hollywood, when the unhappy ending 
looms, has said hastily: “And so they were married 
and lived happily ever after”’ and then has gone through 
the motions of tucking a presumably moronic audience 
in for the night. It is better to be depressed by logical 
tragedy than gypped by a false ending. 


Maurice Chevalier displays all his old charm in ‘The Way to Love," 
but the plot is one of those things. 


In “After Tonight,’ you have an excellent cast, 
headed by Constance Bennett as a Russian spy in 
Vienna and Gilbert Roland as Captain Ritter of the 
Austrian Intelligence. You have also more than com- 
petent directing by Mr. (Please turn to page 101) 
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A beret made of material to match 
is worn by Helen Vinson with a new 
gray afternoon suit. 


HOLLYWOOD FASHIONS 


Helen Vinson, Fox star, features the 


| exaggerated epaulet shoulder in this 


smart winter afternoon suit 


A smart little afternoon suit in battleship gray lavishly 
trimmed with gray caracul, a pert little beret made of 
material to match, black kid shoes, a black leather 
purse and gray suede gloves complete this charming 
ensemble worn by Helen Vinson, Fox star, and espe- 
cially designed for her by Rita Kaufman, stylist for 
Fox Films. You can see her in the new Fox produc- 


tion, "As Husbands Go." 
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NECKLINES 


BECOME IMPORTANT 


New and unusual collars add 


smartness to the business dress 


_ 


A large butterfly bow, caught by a clip in the center, 
forms the collar on this attractive dress worn by Irene 
Dunne in RKO's new picture, "Behold We Live.” 
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Mae Clarke wears a black moire crepe 
beret with a smart black crepe atter- 
noon frock. 


A small brimmed sports hat made of 
wool is worn by Helen Vinson. 
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SMALL HATS 


ARE FEATURED 


The small close-fitting hat con- 


tinues to be popular in Hollywood 


Patricia E'lis features the overseas hat 
in the new \'/arner Brothers’ production, 
“Convention City.” 
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An unusual small spc 

with a jaunty litt e 

Dolores Del Rio in the RKO production 
"Flying Down to Rio." 


O 
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A small black velvet hat is featured by 
Madge Evans, lovely M-G-M star, in her 
next picture, "Transcontinental Bus." 


Miriam Hopkins (left) wears a gray suit 

trimmed with caracul and a gray visor 

hat to match in "All of Me,’ a Para- 
mount picture. 


HOW 


HOLLYWOOD 


ENTERTAINS 


Two glimpses of Lona Andre's ball. Miss Andre gave one of the 
big parties of the month and had all Hollywood talking. Left: 
Lona Andre, Jimmy Dunn and Verna Hillie. 


Here is your chance to visit the exciting 
movieland parties with GRACE KINGSLEY, 


New Movie’s Hollywood Society Reporter 


Movieland Goes Partying 


her “Alice in Wonderland” make-up, as one of 

those funny queens! Louise and her husband, 

Hal Wallis, the producer, were giving the party 
in honor of Mervyn Leroy and his bride-to-be, Doris 
Warner, and Louise had had to work late. 

“My, how fast you do have to run to stay in the same 
place!’ quoted Louise, “at any 
rate, in Hollywood! Here I’ve 
been playing funny characters 
all my life!” 

Louise ran upstairs then to 
change to a black velvet eve- 
ning gown, trimmed with white 
lace, and tight-fitting—in 
which she looked very queenly 
indeed. 

Doris Warner looked lovely 
in a black velvet evening gown, 
made tight-fitting. 

It was something of a bach- 
elor party at that, as Dick 
Powell, William Powell and 
Phillips Holmes, also Jack 
Warner, Eddie Horton, and 
Tullio Carminati, all were 
there, but all unaccompanied by 
ladies. So the ladies were as- 
sured of a lot of attention. 


Li: FAZENDA had to rush into her party in 
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Grant Mitchell, Jetta Goudal, Eddie Lowe, 
Lil Tashman, Harold Greer, Charles Ray and 
Mrs. Alice Glazer at the Goudal party. 


Other guests included Thelma Todd and her husband, — 
Pasquale di Cicco; Mr. and Mrs. Pat O’Brien, Buddy | 
De Sylva, Minna Wallis, Mr. and Mrs. Joe E. Brown, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Paul Muni, Gene Markey and Joan Ben- 
nett, and others. 

Mervyn Leroy simply didn’t leave his fiance for a 
moment, so far as I could judge, but he was teasing 


and kidding her a lot, and Hal | 


Wallis reminded her that, ac- 
cording to the German saying, 
“Those who love tease.” In | 
any case, shé seemed to like 
being teased! 

Joe E. Brown was talking 
about flying—a sport he is 
lately inclining toward, much 
to the dismay of his wife. 

Dick Powell sang for us | 
charmingly, to his own accom- | 
paniment. 

“T like to hear people play 
their own accompaniments,” 
said Louise, as we sat together, 
“somehow it’s more charming 
—less formal.” 

A buffet supper was served, 
and some of the guests played | 
cards, including Eddie Horton, 

(Please turn to page 70) 
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“1 LIKE THE MILDNESS 
AND FLAVOR OF CAMELS” 
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o Mrs. Thomas M. Carnegie, Jr. dese 
New York to spend her winte 


Cumberland Island off the coast of Georgia. 


In the summer she is at Newport in her 
lovely house. She loves animals and her 


favorite fox terrier, Bozo, goes every- 


where with her. She is a deft and delight- 
ful hostess and her shrimp Newburgh, 
southern style, is excelled only by 
Georgian wild turkey with wild 


She always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


“1 NEVER TIRE OF 
THEIR FLAVOR” 


“They always taste so good. They 
are smooth and rich and certainly 
prove that a cigarette can be mild 
without being flat or sweetish,” 
says Mrs. Carnegie. “Camels 
neyer make my nerves jumpy or 
ragged, either. And they’re so 
popular that keeping enough in 
the house over week-ends is a 
problem.” 

That is because steady smokers 
turn to Camels knowing that they 
never get on the nerves. People 
do appreciate this. You will like 
the smooth flavor of the costlier 
tobaccos in Camels. For a cool 
and mild cigarette that you enjoy 
no matter how many you smoke, 
try Camels. 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, MORE 
EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS THAN ANY 
OTHER POPULAR BRAND 
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HE new leisure is a problem for 

statesmen, what with shorter hours 
for work and longer hours for play. 
But women know what to do about it. 
The tea hour—or the cocktail hour, if 
you wish—has taken on great im- 
portance in the modern social scheme. 
This longer leisure hour is the hour 
wen the busy woman really finds her- 
self, 

In a well-tailored suit or a smart 
business dress or a becoming cotton 
frock for housework, you may be all 
efficiency. In the bustling hours spent 
in these clothes you do the work of the 
world—or a large part of it, anyway. 
But when you slip off these clothes you 
slip out of the workaday world. 
Dressed in one of the lovely late after- 
noon gowns you develop all sorts of 
charm you never knew you possessed. 
No matter how well endowed you are 
with business or professional genius, 
housewifely skill, the power to shine 
on local committees, you long for a 
chance to express your feminine per- 
sonality, to be your most attractive 
self. And the late afternoon social 
hour, spent in a most becomingly in- 
formal costume, gives you your chance. 

Dress for the new leisure is varied. 
Sometimes it is of the formal pajama 
sort. Sometimes it is a tea gown that 
might have been copied from an Ed- 
wardian portrait. It carries an air of 


luxury. The colors are rich and lovely. 
The fabrics are soft and beautiful. 
Sometimes it is of crepe, sometimes 
of satin, sometimes of velvet. Short 
quilted jackets give additional warmth 
to sleeveless crepe foundations. Velvet 
is warm enough without a jacket, 
though the sheerer velvets are not 
too heavy for heated rooms. The 
fashion for ornate and_ diversified 
sleeves gives a chance for the utmost 
becomingness. It makes for variety, 
too. There is something to suit every 
style, every personality, in fashion, 
fabric and color, in the new late after- 
neon clothes. 

So don’t let yourself grow drab and 
monotonous. If you are tied to a desk 
or the kitchen stove, to a mending 
basket or the professional woman’s 
busy routine, get into a special sort 
of gown at the tea and cocktail hour, 
and take advantage of the new leisure 
to get acquainted with yourself as well 
as your friends, 


[X spite of the fact that housekeep- 
ing is a far more complicated busi- 
ness than it was twenty, even ten or 
five, years ago, the housekeeping wo- 
man is freer than ever from work and 
worry. Housekeeping standards are 
higher. Just on the subject of food, 
she must know more about more things 
than her grandmother ever dreamed 
of—germs and vitamins and calories 
and all sorts of other factors that en- 
ter into modern health and dietetics. 
She must be able to manage a com- 
plicated business and keep it up to an 
ever advancing, ever rising mark. But 
a huge army of trained workers is al- 
ways at her service, producing fin- 
ished food products ready for her use. 

They are products far superior to 
those that could usually be turned out 
at home. All the big food concerns 
work under conditions of cleanliness 
and accuracy—and knowledge, too— 
that couldn’t possibly be duplicated in 
the private kitchen. They employ 
expert dietitians and scientific investi- 
gators to carry out the most thor- 
ough-going experiments and research 
in the kind of food they handle. Their 
work safeguards the family health— 


and saves the housewife time, labor 
and nerves. 
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@= thing that makes housework 
easier and pleasanter to do now 
than it used to be is the size of the 
kitchen. Just try doing it in a sixteen 
by twenty kitchen—and in one of the 
new little ones that up-to-date apart- 
ments and houses boast. They are as 
compact as the kitchens on dining cars. 
That is the cause of one big saving of 
time. And the miles saved in walking 


every year would make a high mara- 
thon score. That’s another big time 
saver. 

The favorite shape for these little 
kitchens is oblong, a good deal longer 
than wide, but not very long, either. 
The wall space is fitted with all sorts 
of cabinets, each one designed for some 
particular use. Sometimes the stove 
has a top that can be folded down 
over it when the heat is off to make 
a table—incidentally to keep the heat- 
ing fixtures free from dust. But dust 
doesn’t find much place in these shin- 
ing, smooth new kitchens. They are 
painted and glazed and enameled from 
floor to ceiling. 

An interesting color scheme is as 
much a part of the kitchen as it is 
of the living room. One young house- 
wife whose pots and pans are of 
gleaming copper has a kitchen tiled in 
a soft, warm but light brown, with 
cream-painted ceiling and walls above 
the tiles. The curtains that hang 
straight at the sides of the one big 
window are of light brown net. 

Black and white is a favorite kitchen 
color scheme. In one kitchen using this 
scheme there are white muslin curtains 
dotted with bright red, red oilcloth 
cushions are used on the white chairs, 
and red enamel double boilers and tea 
kettle and saucepan are used on the 
stove, or ranged in neat rows on white 
shelves between meals. 
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S a nation we have long been ath- 

letically minded. And we have gone 
in for corrective exercises and setting- 
up exercises in a big way, too. The 
new idea about exercise is that it’s 
not merely something to be done for 
the sake of one’s health and figure. 
It’s fun, besides. School gymnastics 
are carried on in that spirit nowadays. 
And older girls, out of school, get to- 
gether in groups to go through all 
sorts of stunt exercises. They don’t 
think much about whether they are 
gaining or losing weight. They have 
a good time. Competition between dif- 
ferent members of the group makes the 
work interesting. 
it expert. Result—a diversion that is 
delightful in itself and most exhilar- 
ating to health and spirits. 

The small kitchen makes up in con- 
venience what it lacks in size, for 
every foot of space is utilized. It is 
easier to prepare a five-course dinner 
for half a dozen guests in a kitchen 
that measures six by ten than in one 
that measures sixteen by twenty. 


An instructor makes _ 


The Inside of the Hollywood Social Game 


(Continued from 


ies -——— 


fellas and fight to manage your plate. 


plans for a coming production to a chief executive. 

I saw—and heard—an actor asking a director for a 
certain part in a picture, and explaining why he and 
he alone would be perfect for that part. As far as I 
could make out, the idea of all the guests was to use 
the party as an opportunity to further some schemes 
of their own. Baldly, too, and without camouflage. 

The executives didn’t seem to be minding it—in 
fact I heard one of them say to a group of writers 
who were on a committee to get better conditions or 
something or other for screen writers: “You writers 
are just ridiculous when you complain that you can’t 
get to us producers. Here in Hollywood where every- 
body goes to the same parties, you see us all the 
time.” 

What a lot of fun that producer must have at 
parties, I thought, if he expects his employes to 
approach him on business. ‘That’s what he expects, 
and apparently that’s what he gets. It was a new 
idea to me who had always been taught that it was 
bad form to use a social event to further a business 
opportunity. 

Meanwhile, I was getting desperately hungry. The 
invitation was for seven-thirty. Allowing a half-hour 
for the usual cocktails and appetizers, I had figured 
that dinner would be served about eight. There were 
buckets of cocktails and plates and plates of appe- 
tizers, and I did my duty by them. But now the tall 
clock in the hallway pointed to eight-thirty, and there 
Was no sign of a regular meal. I began wondering 
how the hostess was going to be able to serve that 
crowd. There must have been at least a hundred 
guests. 

At nine-fifteen, I got the answer. She didn’t serve 
them, they served themselves. When she called out 
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yaar The course of procedure at a Hollywood \ 
\) \ buffet supper is the same as at a cafeteria. : 
yf \? You stand up between a couple of other {/ 


informally, ‘Come on into the dining room and get 
your dinner,” there was a slow, casual exodus toward 
a huge room, where a huge table was laden with all 
sorts of food. Plates were piled high on the table. 
and silverware, neatly folded in napkins, lay by the 
plates. 

The course of procedure is the same as at a cafe- 
teria. You take a plate and the silverware wrapped 
in a napkin, and you stroll around the table helping 
yourself from the various platters of meat, salads or 
what have you! The hostess provides everything but 
tables to eat from and chairs to sit on. You stand 
up, wedged between a couple of other fellas, and try 
to manage your plate and your fork and your food. 
After I had been in Hollywood a little longer, I 
learned to take only food that did not need to be cut, 
because I simply couldn’t manage a knife. Toward 
the last of my visit, I ate my dinner before I left for 
a buffet-scramble, because I like my meals at a table— 
and I like them hot and on time. 

Buffet suppers are the favorite indoor sport of 
Hollywood, probably because a hostess can entertain 
more people that way, and she need never be afraid 
of insulting the ones she couldn’t accommodate at a 
regular sit-down dinner. One hostess said to me: “I 
hate buffet suppers, but I always have to have them. 
You see, I must invite my most intimate friends 
and that’s twenty to start with!” Imagine having 
twenty intimate friends! 

Hollywood society moves in droves. The herd in- 
stinct is strong. The people run here and there, fol- 
lowing a leader, a fad, or a fashion. Like a flock of 
sheep. What one does, they all do—that is, all who 
want to be in the social swim. Beverly Hills is the 
fashionable town location; (Please turn to page 76) 
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HOLLYWOOD 


The anonymous confession of 


a famous movie star who risks 


soul for a strange career 


Illustrations by Earl Blossom 


T was seven-thirty when Sarah came in with the tray. 
Sarah was my maid, a tall, rather forbidding-look- 
ing Englishwoman, who reminded me of Dickens in 
some of his least joyous moods. She had been in 

ceveral times during the night to care for me, but had 
not dared to wake me. 

“He said you were to be made up and on the set at 
nine o’clock, Miss.” : 

I was. At nine sharp—without even so much as a 
look at the beautiful bungalow which had been made 
ready for me—! walked onto the Number One stage of 
Isadore Wentsch’s studio, dressed as I had been that 
fateful night in Fritz Stresseman’s study in the golden 
raiment of an Egyptian goddess. 

“Astra,” said Fritz, not moving from the great arm- 
chair in which he sat beside the camera, “we'll do that 
fainting scene first. You know. You enter. You are in 
a daze. Your mind has left you. It has gone back four, 
five thousand years. Your strength leaves you, too. 
Your knees give way under you. You sink before the 
altar. You die.” 

“But boss,” protested Sam, “it ain’t in the script.” 

“What?” Fritz thundered. 

“This faintin’ an’ dyin’—it ain’t in the script.” 

“Tt is in the script, beginning today.” 

Sam turned away. The lights came on. Everybody 
seemed to move at once—everybody but the huge man 
in the great arm-chair. He was still muttering. I 
couldn’t hear, but I knew that he was saying: 

“What's a script to Fritz Stresseman!” 

I know that Fritz’s idea in letting me do the fainting 
scene first was part of his ever-recurring kindness. I 
knew the scene. Why shouldn’t I? In a way, I had 
created it! And I didn’t have to talk. There was no 
chance of my going suddenly “mike-shy” as they say in 
the sound studios. He thought it would be easy for me. 
But it wasn’t. It was one thing to faint when you felt 
like fainting. It was another thing to do it on order, be- 
fore a camera, when you didn’t feel like fainting at all. 

All morning we took the fainting scene and it wasn’t 
until I was so weak from hunger and fatigue that I really 
did feel like fainting that I did it to the satisfaction of 
this madman with the yellow hair. 

“That'll do,” he said at last, grudgingly. “You go to 
wunch. IT’]l plan the stuff for this afternoon.” 

I was too tired to move. I just lay there where I was 
on the thick rug in front of the altar, with my head on my 
arm. I couldn’t see my tormentor, but I could hear him, 
tramping heavily away over the loose boards of the floor 
in the outer studio. 
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I don’t know how long I lay there; but after a while 
there was a tap on my shoulder. It was Sarah. She 
had been to the studio commissary and had come back 
with a tray. It was typical of the whole relationship 
between this strange, forbidding woman and myself. 
She was always finding me prostrate—with.grief, with 
sleep, with fatigue—always bringing me food, which, 
incidentally, I always ate! 

That afternoon, Fritz was a d‘fferent person. I was 
to get used to these quick transformations from the 
kind of man I had known on plane and boat, in restau- 
rants and motor cars, and the fiend incarnate once he 
Was under the spell of his own creation. 

“We've done enough for the first day,” he said. 
“We'll just chat about the picture.” 

He dragged his great arm-chair across the set to 
where I sat with my tray—still on the floor with my 
back against the altar—and, settling himself comfort- 
ably and slowly filling a gnarly, twisted old pipe, he 
began to tell me the story of (Please turn to page 77) 


THE PEOPLE IN THE STORY 


MOLLY, the little rl from Cadiz, Ohio, virtually 


3 
hypnotized into leaving the husband 
living a life of lies to bec 


the scree 


TRAVIS, the husbond, a young singer, touring with 


the mys 


Molly in vaudeville, ignorant of the role in life 
films that his wife is to be required to p 


ERGIE*STRESBEMAN. weclitamous director ond 


star-maker, who, glimpsing Molly in the Brown Derby 
determines to make her his next Traces her 
to the theater and immediately r a dazzling 
contract—provided she will place herself completely 


in kis hands. 
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GO ON GROWING HEALTHY 


BABY LEROY 


He will—because nothing ever inter- 
feres with his simple diet and regular 


routine of play, sleep and sunshine 


ERE’S a regular little star if ever there was 
one. And though he has played leading roles 
in two Paramount pictures and is up for an- 
other, he has never let cameramen or directors 

or lovely ladies interfere with the timed-by-the-clock 

regularity of meals and nap times. 

Baby Leroy wakes at six o’clock every morning. Or 
if, by chance, he opens his round blue eyes a little 
sooner, he must jabber and chortle to himself until six 
o’clock breakfast, taken in bed, or rather in crib, and 
served from a bottle—eight ounces of half and half— 
canned milk and boiled water. Then he takes it easy 
until 6:45 when he has his bath. 

At 7:45 he has his second breakfast—well cooked 
oatmeal or other cereal served with milk. 

Until 10:00 o’clock Baby Leroy plays in the sun- 
shine. Then he gets a glass of orange juice and sleeps 
until noon. 

At 12:00 he has luncheon consisting of cooked spin- 
ach, carrots, string beans or baked potato, a choice of 
apple sauce, pears, peaches, apricots—cooked—or a 
vegetable or chicken soup. Sometimes he has a piece 
of bacon. 

After luncheon he plays in the sunshine. 

At 2:30 comes an eight-ounce bottle of milk—half 
canned milk and half water. 
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The busy days of Baby 
Leroy, youngest of the 
film stars, are carefully 
planned and run along 
smoothly according to 

prescribed schedule. 


Then he takes a nap for several quiet hours. 

Awake at 4:30, Baby Leroy has a sponge bath, fol- 
lowed by crackers or zwieback. 

Then he plays in the sunshine. 

Dinner at six consists of chicken broth and cooked 
vegetables. 

At seven comes a bottle of milk and then sleep. | 

That is Baby Leroy’s every-day schedule. When he 
is working he is taken to the studio in a car after his 
7:45 cereal. He works in front of cameras for ou 
hour in the morning. This time is broken up so that | 
he is not under the lights for more than seven minutes — 
at a time. { 

Between scenes he is taken immediately outside the | 
stage into the sunshine to play. At 10:30 he takes 
his regular nap no matter how important the scene. | 
Luncheon is at the same time, with a short time for 
outdoor play following. Then back on the set for 
about thirty minutes and (Please turn to page 85) 


To obfain diet and 
recipe circulars please 


furn to page 74 
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Fight Pneumonia— 


It ravages with the speed of a forest fire 


NEUMONIA causes the death of ap- 

proximately 100,000 people in this 
country every year. Many of these deaths 
result because the speed with which it 
attacks the patient is not matched by 
promptness of defense. 


In rare instances, a person apparently in 
the best of health is stricken with pneu- 
monia. But usually the disease is con- 
tracted by one whose vitality has been 
lowered by exhaustion or exposure, or 
who has been dragging himself around for 
several days through sheer will power or 
stubbornness, while suffering from a pro- 
tracted cold. 


During the critical stages of an attack of 
pneumonia the patient’s chance of recov- 
ery often depends largely upon well-trained, 
faithful nursing. 


There is a serum which is of great assis- 
tance in some types of pneumonia. It has 
helped to save many lives. If your doctor 
advises its use, have it administered at the 
earliest possible moment. Time is vital. 
A fire may be quenched when small, but 
becomes uncontrollable as a conflagration. 


While victory over some diseases can be 
achieved only by months and sometimes 
the battle 
against pneumonia is usually won or lost 
in a comparatively short space of time— 
sometimes it is a matter of days or merely 
hours. Meet the speed of pneumonia’s 
attack with greater speed in defense 


years of patient resistance 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
gladly mail, free, its booklet “Just a Cold? 
Or”— Address Booklet Dept. 234-B. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT nv ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
©rosam, L. 1. co. 
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JEN Tag 


By 
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HAT is the most important 
feature of the face in Holly- 
wood ?”’ we asked Wynne Gibson. 
“Well, unless you are being 
introduced to the instalment collector,” 
she said, “‘you usually smile, don’t you? 
And in smiling your teeth flash into 
prominence. If they are nice, well kept 
teeth and you smile just so—hold it, 
please!—even the instalment collector 
may forget what he came after and you 
can tune in on Rudy Vallee every Thurs- 
day evening without fear, until the i.c.’s 
boss yanks him out of his bedazzled daze 
with: “Get the payment ... or else the 
TAG? 5 6 a” 

Miss Gibson really takes this matter 
of teeth seriously because, as she ex- 
plained, she once studied dentistry. She 
thought of being a D.D.S. before she 
thought of being a star. 

“Since smiles are so important in 
Hollywood,’ Miss Gibson went on, “I 
think I would be right in saying that 
good teeth are one of the most impor- 
tant—if not the most important—feature 
in the sum total of a girl’s beauty. And 
yet we don’t hear of girls with real 
ability being held back because of poor 
teeth. Thanks to the magic of modern 
dentistry and the enormous improve- 
ment of teeth that can be achieved by 
good care, it’s safe to say that any intel- 
ligent girl can have lovely teeth if she 
wants to. 

“Diet is essential to healthy teeth,” 
she says firmly, “and most important, I 
believe, is daily care. Thorough brush- 
ing, twice a day, is my rule and I brush 
the gums as Well as the teeth. This 
stimulates as well as toughens them, and 
if the circulation in the gums is good, 
vour teeth have a better chance to com- 
bat the effects of the impositions we 
constantly make on our defenseless 
chewing equipment. 

“Having studied dentistry myself, I 


Wynne Gibson says good teeth are the most important feature in probably appreciate these facts more 
the beauty count, and that the magic of modern dentistry and keenly. And my motto is: ‘Be true to 
dentifrices can achieve them for anybody. your teeth or they will be false to you.’ ” 


~ANY GIRL CAN HAVE THE KIND OF TEETH HOLLYWOOD APPROVES IF SHE WANTS THEM 
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“TWO-SKIN treatment 


problems 


solves age-o 


Wrinkles now 


Dryness corrected by 


treating OUTER SKIN 


You have TWO SKINS! 


That’s the surprising fact which 
explains where skin faults really be- 
gin. The skin faults you dread most. 
Lines. Wrinkles. Dryness. Roughness! 

In your under skin, lines and wrin- 
kles have their earliest beginnings. 
By the proper care of this skin, you 
can prevent them. 

In your Outer skin come dryness, 
roughness, chapping. You can keep 
this skin moist, satin-smooth by using 
a cream made especially for it. 


Here’s the way: 
Oil Cream for the Under Skin—Be- 


cause your under skin shrinks when its 
oil glands fail, your outer skin falls into 
little lines and creases—eventually 
wrinkles! For this under skin Pond’s Cold 
Cream was made. Oil rich. And pene- 
trating! This glorious cream sinks deep, 
reaches the under skin. Supplies the oils 
itlacks. Soon your under skin grows firm. 
Little lines smooth out—as if by magic! 

Because this cream is rich in oils and 
penetrates so deep, it is a marvelous 
cleanser. Your skin feels wonderfully fresh 
and clean, as well as toned after using it. 


Greaseless Cream for the Outer Skin— 
To keep your outer skin moist and smooth, 
an entirely different cream was made— 


THE APPLE TELLS THE STORY 


SMOOTH=—GLOSSY 


1 At its peak, the inner 
and outer skin of the 
apple are both firm and 
smooth—perfect! 


known to 
begin in UNDER SKIN 


SOFT — SPONGY 


2 A little past its prime, 
the inner tissue of the 
apple has shrunken away 
from the outer skin. 


UNDER SKIN 


WHERE 
WRINKLES START 


OUTER. SKIN 


WHERE 
DRYNESS STARTS 


eNrs. Slenry Field of Chicago. Thrillingly beauti- 


ful, one of Soctety’s smartest women, Mrs. Field uses Pond’s Creams. She keeps her under skin 


firm with Pond’s Cold Cream, her outer skin soft and smooth with Pond’s Vanishing Cream. 


Pond’s Vanishing Cream. Quite grease- 
less, this cream contains a marvelous sub- 
stance which actually res/ores moisture to 
the skin. It smooths away roughness in 
one application, and is a godsend for 
preventing or healing chapping. Being 
greaseless, it makes a heav- 
enly overnight cream. It is 
the most delicious founda- 


WRINKLED = DISCOLORED 


3 Later, the outer skin has 
wrinkled to fit the shrunk- 


° : Name 
en under skin. This causes gti 
wrinklesin human skin, too! Street 

City 


TUNE IN on the Pond’s Players Fridays, 9:30 P. M., E. S. T. WEAF, NBC Network 
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Ponp’s Extracr Co., Depr. B, 
I enclose 9¢ (to cover postage and packing) for samples of Pond’s Three 
Creams and six different shades of Pond’s Face Powder. 


tion cream—holds your powder beautifully. 

Use these wonderful creams day and 
night just the way beautiful society 
women do. Soon see your complexion 
glowing with life and vitality—satin- 
smooth and free of lines! 


For your Under Skin—Pond’s delicious Cold For your Outer Skin— 
Cream, or, for those who prefer a cream that 
melts more rapidly, Pond’s Liquefying Cream 


vv ~ 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream, 
greaseless, corrects dryness, 


SEND FOR 3 DAYS' TREATMENT 


127 Hudson St., New York City 


State 


Copyright, 1934, Pond's Extract Company 


She Can't Make Up Her Mindi 


she’s that way, or because I was to 
know that she didn’t give a merry 
hoot, she was dressed as unmovie-like 
as possible, in tweed skirt and high 
collared waist, very much after the 
manner of a high-powered Wall Street 
secretary on her day off, but unlike 
such a secretary, if my memory about 
secretaries serves me aright, in that 
she had no make-up, not even a dab 
of lipstick. All this is immaterial save 
as characterization. Healthy twenty- 
two does not demand much make-up 
at three in the afternoon. 

Aside from that, the foyer rugs were 
in a roll and the drawing room furni- 
ture was in its summer covers. Also 
the servants were out, so I might have 
a drink if I’d mix it myself, but as for 
Miss Sullavan she would have a cup 
of tea, only she didn’t know how to 
make tea. Naturally when I remarked 
that I’d make the tea and dash off a bit 
of cinnamon toast, too, if she liked, 
she immediately did not like it and de- 
cided she’d have a glass of milk, only 
she wouldn’t really have anything. 
Also she took one sweeping look up 
and down my rotund facade and de- 
cided she did not like the way my hair 
was combed, either. 

Thereupon I decided that I’d take a 
glass of plain water and have a look 
at the view out the front window. They 
were both good. 

Things were certainly going just 
dandy. 


OW when a man who obviously 

ought to know better insists on 
surveying the downtown skyline from 
a seventeenth story window, with a 
very young actress in the immediate 
interior picture, she does not like it 
even if she is absolutely indifferent, 
absolutely. 

Clyde Beatty’s system is to look the 
dangerous ones in the eye, while mine 
is to look out the window. Both are 
good, when they work. 

“You are terribly absent-minded,” 
Miss Sullavan thrust out at last. 

“I wish I were.’ 

She got up and walked past my 
proffered lighter to select for herself 
a match. She had quite a time finding 
one that would do. 

“T despise interviews,” she remarked, 
not bitterly, just abstractedly as though 
she were talking to herself. 

“T do, too,’ I replied in a most un- 
professional manner. “You dislike in- 
terviews because you know what they 
will ask, and I dislike interviews be- 
cause I know what they will say.” 

Miss Sullavan’s slender five feet two 
began to get just a shade tense and 
dynamic. I took note that her blond- 
brown hair and her eyebrows and 
eyelashes all matched—and just inci- 
dentally that the eyelashes were per- 
fect. She’s the sort from whom you 
do not gather all the details at one 
glance. 

“Maybe,” she tossed back at my dusty 
observation, “but you can’t tell what 
I will say, because I won’t say it. I 
do not tell the ‘story of my life.’” 

“Tt’s too short for my purposes any- 
way,’ I observed in my most gallant 
manner. “Let’s take a big broad sub- 
ject like the movies.” 

It seems that despite having been 
born to the sereen a full-fledged star, 
Miss Sullavan has quite a few mis- 
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(Continued from page 41) 


givings and doubts about the motion 
picture. 

“You can only step so far, move so 
fast and hold your face just so,” she 
complained. “On the stage your lines 
and how you speak are all important, 
but in the movies it is how you move, 
and where. I’m not used to that.” 

“And, I suppose you are opposed to 
that?” 

“No, I’m not. Id like to see the 
movies move more and get a little 
more nonchalant about it. Of course 
to me it is more difficult to keep inside 
the chalk marks and to turn the best 
angle toward the camera than it is 
for the people who have grown up in 
the studio and have been so trained in 
the technique. 

“Out in Hollywood so many things 
that do not matter seem to matter so 
much. There’s a terrible fuss about 
things.” 

Miss Sullavan looked pensive and 
distant as though remembering some- 
thing unutterably sad. 

“Why do you know, they started in 
to try to make me all over before I 
started for Hollywood. I had just a 
tiny, tiny bit of a mole at the corner 
of my nose—there’’—indicated by a 
finger-tip, and no silly red tint on the 
nail, either. 

“Would you believe it, they sent me 
six wires to please have the mole re- 
moved before I came out. I finally 
gave in and had it done, but it was 
thard—you see I’d had that mole a 
long, long time.” 

“Something like two decades,’ I ven- 
tured just to be agreeable. 

She made a slight face at me and 
went on. “Besides that, they wanted 
one of my teeth rearranged just a: little 
bit. But on that I'll never give in— 
they get Margaret Sullavan ‘as is,’ 
from now on.” 

After discreet consideration of the 
tooth issue, I am inclined to rule with 
Miss Sullavan. There is nothing the. 
matter with her mouth but a tendency 
to make sharp remarks. 

“And the re-takes,” she went on. 
“Can you imagine, I spent half a 
day opening a door and entering a 
room. If I’d been that long getting 
out I’d be there yet.” 

“Yes, but you’ve had the monotony of 
the stage, playing the same part night 
after night all through a run.” 

“There’s no monotony in that—the 
part is new every night and for every 
zudience. There are no two audiences 
alike. The laughs come in new places 
and the reactions are enough different 
to keep the player interested always.” 

“Then you prefer the stage?” 


“h DO not prefer anything. I just 
want to be a very good actress.” 

“In some fairly expert opinion you 
seem to rate pretty well now. You got 
far enough to get ‘discovered for the 
movies’ when a high-powered director 
saw you on the stage in ‘Dinner at 
Hight.’ ” 

“Oh, I’ve just started. You see it 
is so hard and it takes a very long, 
long time to be a good actress.” 

Miss Sullavan was almost poignant 
in despair. 

“You know I want to be a good ac- 
tress, but I never want to be an old 
actress —there’s tragedy. I’ve seen 
them. 
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‘up her mind on breeds, she has both 


“T may do something else entirely.” 

“T don’t believe it—but what, 
instance?” 

“For instance, I’ve been thinkin: 
about taking a bicycle trip throug’ 
Europe —just keep going until 
money runs out and see—then what 
I don’t know much about geograph 
but I might end the trip at Angkor 
where is that?” q 

“Over in Asia, speaking of Europe 
—but why the etc., go to Angkor.” 

“Sculptures—miles of marvelou 
sculptures.” 


graphic,” I advised. “What’s sculpture } 
to you?” 

“Maybe it’s because I’m interested 
in architecture,” she guessed. “You 
see last week I decided to be an archi- § 
tect.” . | 

“And the week before that what were © 
you going to be?” t 

“Oh, yes, I was going to be a doctor 
then, so I could be of some use in the 
world.” ; 

“Little Doc Sullavan,” I taunted. 

“T might not do any one of those 
things ” she insisted, petulani 
again. “I may change my mind and 
have twelve children.” 

“If you have twelve you will be 
bound to change your mind a couple - 
of times,” I observed, recalling silently 
the while that the best statisticians 
credit young women of the Margaret 
Sullavan type of educational and social 
background with an average of 1. 
children per marriage. I have always 
suspected that the two-tenths -would 
be the hardest to have. We did not | 
take that up. 

It may be observed, however, in sup- 
port of young Miss Sullavan’s maternal 
impulses that she has four or five pet © 
dogs, located variously in Ossining, 
New York; Greenwich, Connecticut; 
Norfolk, Virginia, and Hollywood, 
California. Scattered like a sailor’s 
sweethearts—a dog in every town on 
her itinerary. She keeps them away 
because she believes a dog has no life 
in New York, and since she can’t make 


police dogs and Scottish terriers. The 
dour, stubborn Scots probably will win” 
in the end. 

Of course Margaret may yet be a 
doctor or an architect, or go clucking © 
over a brood of twelve. But again she 
may not. The movies may win. You 
never can tell. 

When out in Hollywood at Uni- 
versal’s studio she flocks by herself. 
She eats at the cafeteria lunch counter, 
forgetting about the “Indian Rocm” 
cafe where the stars and executives 
sit aloof. She does not go to Malibu 
Beach, or the Brown Derby, or any of 
the places that stars go to see and be | 
seen. When she grows older and solid- | 
ifies her vocabulary she will be able ~ 
to say more precisely what she really 
thinks about some aspects of the movie 
colony. She achieves a fair approxi- 
mation now. ' 

I’ve promised to look her up in five 
years “to see what the movies have 
done to you.” 

“T’ll have the same color hair, end 
the same teeth,’ she forecasts. “And — 
I’ve got another mole they’ll never see 
and can’t get.” 


JOW IN A SMART NEW BOTTLE 


MARY BRIAN'S lovely hands always play their role so charm- Try Hinds Cleansing Cream, too...by the same makers. Deli- 


Mae West's Perfect Day 


a ten o’clock story conference with Mr. 
LeBaron today.” ‘Oh, yeah,” says 
Mae, remembering. 

9 A. M. A bridge table has been set 
up in the living room near the divan 
that looks out toward the Hollywood 
hills. The table is set with a half 
grapefruit, a low bowl of Cecil Brunner 
roses, two morning newspapers and sev- 
eral magazines just arrived through 
the mail. A colored man in a white 
jacket (no relation to Libby) is dividing 
his time between the breakfast table 
and a blond girl busy attaching a hair 
dryer to an electric plug. As Mae enters 
the White Jacket drops everything to 
make a bee line to the kitchen and the 
beauty parlor operator pauses to greet 
her famous customer. “Had your break- 
fast? Well, I’ll only be a minute, then 
we can get to my hair.” White Jacket 


brings French toast with strips of 
bacon, marmalade and coffee with 
cream. The beauty parlor blonde is in- 
terested. “You don’t diet, Miss West?” 


“No,” says Mae, “I eat what I want. 
If I notice I’m gainin’ a little I get hold 
of a trainer and exercise it off. My 
weight hasn’t varied in three years. I 
just tipped the scale at 122 pounds! 

Mae doesn’t eat much. The little 
blonde gets to work almost immedi- 
ately. There is to be no shampoo, only 
a “set.” As the wave begins to take 
form Mae keeps up a running fire of 
conversation and daily orders to Libby: 


“|(& my brother, Jack, up yet? (Jack 
has an apartment adjoining Mae’s.) 
Call my trainer and tell him not to 
come today, I’m busy on a story con- 
ference. If Mr. Timony (Mae’s mana- 
ger) doesn’t call before I leave tell him 
I’ve gone to the studio and I'll see him 
later. And check with the publicity de- 
partment about those portraits I’m 
supposed to make this afternoon. 
About that interview appointment, I 
don’t know whether I want to give any 
more interviews or not. I’ve talked so 
much for publication I’m sick of readin’ 
it myself.” The card table has been 
cleared and its surface is now occupied 
by a make-up mirror, a box of face 
powder and a lipstick. With only cas- 
ual glances into the mirror, Mae av- 
plies her street make-up. If it was a 
studio make-up Libby would apply it. 

“You don’t go in for suntan, or the 
dark powders do you Miss West?” 

“Me? Suntanned! Say, honey, 
woman’s greatest weapon is her snow- 
white skin. The sun’s swell for invalids, 
but I’m no invalid!” 

In the bedroom, where she’s putting 
out Miss Mae’s clothes, Libby Taylor 
nearly rolls with laughter. But even 
in her mirth she does manage to select 
(from a closet jammed with clothes of 
a like nature) a long, black velvet 
dress with a white collar, a short white 
broadtail coat, sheer black  stock- 
ings, a small black turban with a nose 
veil. You’d have to be a _ keener 
searcher than Libby to find a sports 
costume in Mae’s wardrobe. There just 
aren’t any, as Mae so aptly puts it: 
“What’s the matter with black velvet 
or satin in the morning, or any other 
time, if you’re the black velvet and 
satin type?” 

9:45 A. M. (a very private inter- 
lude). A woman in black velvet and a 
white coat steps out of her town car 
and quickly into the doorway of a little 
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vine-covered Catholic church. Mae 
West is not a Catholic! But she finds 
peace in church! Peace and a moment 
of meditation. 

11 A. M. For an hour the black town 
car has been speeding out toward the 
wide expanses of the Pacific Ocean. 
Orange stands, the Old Soldiers Home, 
funny little pink and blue houses come 
tumbling after one another to the view 
of the man and the woman on the back 
seat. This is not a regulation story 
conference between star and produc- 
tion supervisor. But it’s Mae’s variety. 
When there’s something serious to be 
talked over, Mae drives it out. The 
same pencil-marked script that had 
been beside her bed is now in her hand. 
She flips over the pages reading parts 
of the action and dialogue as she goes 
along. “....and so I’m dancing in this 
scene with the General. I’m wearin’ a 
very low, decollete gown—very low, y’ 
understand? The General’s front is 
all covered with medals, big ones with 
points. As he draws me closer in his 
arms I look up and say ‘General, do 
you have to wear all those medals?’ ” 
The supervisor of “It Ain’t No Sin” 
laughs. “We don’t know yet who will 
be in tlie cast,” he says a moment later. 
“Maybe not,” retorts La West, “but I 
do. I never wrote a scene or a bit of 
dialogue in my life that I didn’t have 
some particular actor in mind. I 
couldn’t work if I couldn’t visualize in 
advance the actor who is goin’ to play 
the role.” LeBaron looks surprised. 
Surprise and amusement are appar- 
ently his chief reactions to this two- 
hour story conference on wheels. 

1 P. M. A drug store not far from 
the Paramount Studio. Mae at the 
soda fountain counter on a_ stool! 
While the rest of stellar Hollywood 
lunches smartly at the Brown Derby 
or the Vendome Mae goes in for a bowl 
cf “the best chili and beans in town” 
at a corner drug store. Except for the 
soda jerker who serves her this repast 
two or three days a week the stray cus- 
tomers do not appear to recognize her. 
“Working today, Miss West?” the 
“jerker” politely inquires. “Nope,” 
says Mae, “I’m playin’ hockey. I’m go- 
ing shopping with an old friend. Next 
to breathin’ I’d rather shop!” 

38 P, M. For two grand and glorious 
hours Mae, and her Old Friend from 
Broadway days, have been on a shop- 
ping spree through smart, expensive 
Bullock’s Wilshire. Now, Mae wouldn’t 
want the Old Friend, or you, or any- 
body to know, but there’s been con- 
siderable system to her shopping to- 
day. For instance, in the dress, coat, 
lingerie and glove departments Mae 
just couldn’t find anything she par- 
ticularly wanted, but there was always 
just the right thing for the Old Friend. 
Things haven’t been breaking so well 
for the Friend, if you know what I 
mean. She would protest she really 
couldn’t afford to accept such things, 
the prices and everything, to which 
Mae just answers: “On, that... !” At 
the perfume counter Mae happened to 
remember there was a kid in the Para- 
mount offices who was just crazy about 
Sweet Pea perfume same as she was. 
A bottle is ordered! And let’s see. Oh 
yeah! Charlie’s kid needs a new coat 
now that winter is coming on. And 
Anna’s mother is in the hospital. Why 
wouldn’t she like one of these quilted 


robes? “My!” breathed the Old Friend, 
“Don’t you ever buy anything for your- 
self when you go shopping?” 

4 P. M. The studio dressing-room. 
Like her bedroom, the color scheme 
here is white-gold-and-coral. When 
Mae is working the pretty little three- 
room suite is her home. She has even 
slept here after a long siege of night 
work. A card table offers testimony 
she has had many meals in the small 
white sitting room. It is really her 
favorite family gathering spot. As her 
ear rolls slowly along “Dressing Row 
Avenue” (one of the two permitted 
within the studio gates—Mae’s and 
Marlene Dietrich’s) she notices that 
Libby Taylor has arrived, aired the 
rooms, and placed long-stemmed tea 
roses in a white vase. “Tired?” Libby 
inquires affectionately, as she begins 
to spread make-up goo over Mae’s 
vite skin—the portrait sittings are in 
order. 


IMONY, the ever present manager, 

arrives. So does her brother, Jack. 
Timony has many things to discuss, 
things as far in advance as Mae’s con- 
templated trip to Paris, her long per- 
sonal appearance tour which is sched- 
uled to follow “It Ain’t No Sin.” Jack 
has spent the entire day looking over 
property in Brentwood and Beverly 
Hills, for Mae is California minded. 
She wants the first home of her life to 
be here. Jack has seen a house he 
thinks she’ll like. “Can it be done in 
French? I mean can it be furnished 
in the pastel colors and satin-y things 
I want?” No, it turns out the house is 
Colonial. “Out,” says Mae. And it is. 
“Can you imagine me, gingham ver- 
sion?” “What do you want?” inquires 
Jack, kiddingly, “a chateau?” Mae 
says: “Well, somethin’ like it!” Tim- 
ony’s secretary enters to remind her 
she is dining with Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Martin (Louella Parsons) that evening. 
And, so, the portrait sitting which is 
really the reason for her being there, 
is somehow worked in. 

6:30 P. M. The Beverly Hills home 
of the Martins—one cf the few places 
where Mae accepts invitations. An 
early dinner has been planned because 
it is fight night. The popular Doe Mar- 
tin, head of the coast Boxing Commis- 
sion, and Mae are great friends. They 
have a lot in common, their love of 
the game. At the table they discuss 
boxers all the way down the line to 
Max Baer and Carnera. “What I’d 
like,” says Mae, “is to own a couple of 
fighters. But they won’t let me. I hear 
it isn’t a refined business for movie 
stars!” Mary Pickford, also a guest, 
laughs. Mary likes Mae. Mae likes 
Mary. “She says she likes me because 
I’m so low down!” Mae kids Mary 
about that remark. But, as usual, the 
subject keeps returning to the boxers! 
“My dad was in the game and one of 
the best of his time. Lets of people 
think it’s brutal but I’ve never been 
able to see how a game that keeps a 
man on his toes, in the pink of condi- 
tion, alert, keyed-up, like the box 
racket, could be considered anything 
but a darn healthy career for a man!” 

8:30 P. M. The Olympic Auditorium, 
Tuesday night. Mae and the Martins 
are on time but Mary is not with them. 
She never attends the matches. As Mae 

(Please turn to page 100) 
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Color with 
TINTEX! 


These famous Tints and <5: 
Dyes bring New Color 0c" 
Gayety to your Wardrobe — ll 
and Home Decorations | il 


ERE’S how Tintex works! It’s easy . . . a child 
can use Tintex. It’s quick ... takes but a few 
minutes. It’s perfect . . . only expensive professional 
work can equal its results. 
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Movieland Goes Partying 


who is a regular bridge shark, Buddy 
De Sylva, Mrs. Pat O’Brien and Mrs. 
Joe E. Brown. And the radio being 
turned on for the Cocoanut Grove 
music, Doris and Mervyn danced, and 
Mervyn did a little jig for us. He was 
once a dancer, you know. 

Everybody drank toasts to Mervyn 
and Doris, and all the free men vied 
in making up beautiful toasts to Doris, 
who answered very prettily, while Mer- 
vyn pretended to be very jealous. 

Of course Louise was as amusing as 
usual. We wanted to see the baby, but 
Louise reminded us of how dreadfully 
queens in “Alice in Wonderland” 
treated babies. But she did finally let 
us get a peep at the child asleep in 
his pretty nursery. 


“Ae so our little daughter was per- 
mitted to remain up!” 

Mrs. Otto Kruger was talking about 
their little girl, who, in fairy blue, 
was allowed to wait and help her father 
and mother receive for the dinner 
party the Krugers were giving. But 
she was hurried away right after, and 
put to bed. 

Mrs. Kruger—who by the way, 
when she was Sue McManamy, was en- 
gaged to Richard Dix, in their old 
stock days together—looked lovely in 
a blue velvet princesse gown, trimmed 
with priceless old lace at the neck. 

W.S. Van Dyke was there. He had 
brought Muriel Evans, who played the 
“vamp” role, you remember, in “The 
Prizefighter and the Lady,’ which 
Mr. Van Dyke directed; and a romance 
appears to have sprung up between the 
two since then, so that they are seen 
about everywhere together. Even if 
Van Dyke has declared himself ‘‘not a 
marrying man!” 

Miss Evans wore a blue taffeta eve- 
ning frock, and Otto Kruger asked her 
if she looked as pretty in everything 
she wore! 

Otto Kruger, talking about the war 
—he was in the navy—told how excited 
he and the rest of the crew of a de- 
stroyer were when they were sure they 
were being sent into the North Sea for 
action. 

“And then we saw lights one night,” 
he said, “and knew we were back in 
Boston Harbor! We all broke down 
and wept!” 

Ralph Morgan 
there, and Mr. 
Breese, and Ray 
Mann. 


and his wife were 
and Mrs. Edmund 
Griffith and Bertha 


ETTA GOUDAL has become a dyed- 

in-the-wool interior decorator, with- 
out a thought of acting, I am sure. 
And she’s just as good an interior 
decorator as she was an actress, which 
is saying a whole lot. 

She and her husband, Harold Grieve, 
gave one of the big parties of the 
month, assisted by Earl Stendahl, at 
Stendahl’s luxurious art galleries on 
fashionable Wilshire Boulevard. 

It was a cocktail party, and the beau- 
tiful galleries were filled with flowers. 
Food was served the entire afternoon, 
one delectable dish being tiny tea bis- 
cuits hollowed out and filled with 
chicken. I can recommend that dainty 
for any tea party or cocktail hour. 

Groucho Marx was there, and was so 
impressed by the famous paintings he 
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saw, especially the Mexican art of 
Ramos Martinez, that we shouldn’t be 
surprised if he turned art collector. 

Ernst Lubitsch, too, was delighted 
with the Martinez pictures, while Ger- 
trude Olmstead and Robert Leonard 
fairly went out of their minds over 
DeWitt Parshall’s magnolias and water 
lilies. But it took Lilyan Tashman to 
really rave. She loved the water color 
decoration by James Spaulding Bod- 
rero, and everybody admired Hugo 
Ballin’s picture of his wife, Mabel 
Ballin, whom you may remember in 
pictures. 

Lilyan Tashman looked lovely in a 
gray close-clipped caracul coat—which 
she kept on all the time—and a little 
gray caracul hat with perky feathers. 

Eddie Lowe was there, and he and 
Robert Leonard had a lot of fun walk- 
ing about, looking at the pictures, and 
discussing art. 

Our hostess was sweet in a brown 
velvet gown with draped collar effect. 


(GUESTS simply crowded the place, 
until you could merely take your 
chance to peep at the pictures, the list 
including Mr. and Mrs. Charles Butter- 
worth, Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Bellamy, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cowan, Sue Car- 
rol, Mr. and Mrs. John Considine, Lowell 


Sherman, Alice Terry, who is looking 


lovely these days, Mr. and Mrs. Warren 
William, Tullio Carminati, Sallie Hil- 
ers and Harry Joe Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. Zeppo Marx, Harry Rapf and 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Goulding, 
Jobyna Howland, Gavin Gordon, Mitch- 
ell Leison, Marie Dressler, Zita Johann, 
Veree Teasdale, of course with Adolphe 
Menjou, Grant Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. 


THINGS YOU CAN MAKE 
FROM WOOD 


New furniture and accessories you 
can make for your home with the aid of 
our New Method Circulars. 

Fe-280—A well designed sewing ma- 
chine cover and mirror that serves 
as a dressing table. 

Fe-281—A towel rack for the bathroom 
that is large enough to accommo- 
date the family towels. 

Fe-282—For the living room or the 
bedroom a sewing screen is 
decorative as it is useful. 


Fe-283—A new studio couch with 


bookcase ends for the living room 
provides extra sleeping accomoda- 
tions; also a book shelf designed by 


June Vlasek. 

Fe-284—Wall brackets to hold ivy pots 
or -fragile ornaments that are un- 
usual in design. 

Fe-285—A lamp base made of wood 
designed for the modern room. 

Fe-286—An unusual cornice board 
made of wood, and mirror gives a 
smart finish to your draperies. 

Fe-287—A work table especially de- 
signed for the home carpenter. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, care 
of this magazine, enclosing 4 cents for 
any one circular, 10 cents for 3 circu- 
lars, or 15 cents for all 8. Be sure to 
indicate which circulars you want by 
the numbers given in the accompany- 
ing descriptions. 


Fredric March, Mr. and Mrs. Joel 
McCrea, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Thom- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Eliot Nugent, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Brabin, and many 
others. : 


M USIC and musicians are coming to 
Hollywood in earnest, and Nelson 
Eddy gave a party to which musicians 
were invited, along with some laymen, 
so to speak—although the term is rela- 
tive, and I doubt if actors would like 
being called laymen! 

The pretty drawing room was filled 
with flowers, and Nelson’s charming 
mother and aunt made us all welcome. 

One of the first people I met was 
Judith Allen, who was wearing a red 
velvet gown, princesse effect, with 
sleeves and yoke of 
checked silk, very effective. 

“But I wore it to the Bing Crosby 


party,” said Judith, “and I just knew — 


there’d be somebody here who would 
recognize it!” 


It being an afternoon affair, Judith — 


had come unattended, but didn’t long 
remain that way for she has become 
very popular. 

Polly Moran was among the guests, 
attended, of course, by her husband, 
Martin Malone. She was gay and 
sparkling and seems very happy. Polly 
looks positively pretty these days. So 
much for happiness! 

She saw me taking notes of what 
she said, and exclaimed: “Oh, don’t 
put down all the things I say—you’ll 
disgrace my husband!” 

But she did let me tell you that 
Martin was married in a sixty-nine 
cent shirt! 

Somebody asked her if she was going 
to take a wedding trip. 

“Oh, maybe to Ocean Park!” she 
retorted. (A _ seaside resort twenty 
miles from Hollywood.) 

Polly was clowning with her hat— 
such a good sport hat, too!—pretend- 
ing it was falling off her head all the 
time—that she couldn’t keep it on. Her 
husband patiently picked it up each 
time it fell. 

“Oh, dearie,’’ she admonished him, 
“don’t make yourself an old man pick- 
ing up my hat!” 

Mr. Malone, by the way, is very 
handsome. He is a criminal lawyer 
and Polly seems to be the comedy re- 
lief in his life! 

This sounds like a comedians’ party, 
doesn’t it? I’ve certainly wandered 
away from my musicians. The comedy 
took place during the eating of the 
buffet dinner, following the cocktails. 

I’m sure that Nelson Eddy couldn’t 
have eaten much of his own food, he 
was in such excellent voice, after din- 
ner. 

An odd feature of the party was a 
gadget which instantly reproduces the 
voice following the singing of a num- 
ber. And a still greater oddity was 
furnished by a contrivance which re- 
produced all four voice parts after 
our host had sung them, one at a time! 
The effect was uncanny. 

Other guests included Mitchell Lei- 
son—married to Stella Seager, or as 
she calls herself now, Sandra Gale, 
who is now playing in London, but 
who will be home soon, they say to 
appear in musical pictures. You may 
remember her in one cr two silents. 
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DESIGNED AND MADE IN 


HOLY VWVOOD 


A smart, modern bookcase that 


you can make for your own home 


June Vlasek, beautiful Fox star, has a very interesting collection of china 
dogs. She has fifty in her collection now and needed a safe place to keep 
and exhibit them, so she designed this lovely, modern bookcase and constructed 
and painted it entirely herself. 


A shelf rack of this type can be used either as a separate bookcase or a 
pair of them would make ideal studio couch ends. 


The home carpenter can easily make a bookcase like this one; also many other 
decorative and useful things for the home. 


To obtain diagram circulars and directions for making furniture and accessories 


from wood, please turn to page 70. 


Fe283—Modern bookcases and bookcase ends for studio couches. 
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[ve learned 
my lesson! 


+4 
You know there are still a lot 
of people old-fashioned enough to 
think that, unless a laxative tastes 
pretty awful, it can’t really do 
much good! 


“So I’d find myself ‘taking some- 
thing’ now and then—and how I 
hated it! Gulping something out of 
a bottle that tasted as mean as 
Old Miser Simpson. And how it 
stirred things up in my stomach! 
Some of the things I took acted 
like dynamite. 


“You know you keep on doing 
things out of habit. I kept on taking 
those rough-action, nasty-tasting 
cathartics for years. Then one day I 
noticed my daughter giving my 
grandchild a little piece of choco- 
late marked Ex-Lax.”’ 


“Why don’t you give up those 
bitter, messy things and try a piece 
of this?” asked my daughter. “Oh, 
that’s for kids!” I said. “Kids?” 
said my daughter. “Isn’t it just as 
important for you that you take 
something that doesn’t upset you?” 


“Well, it was surprising! 
Worked like a charm! And I said 
to myself, ’ve learned my lesson.” 


Youcan get Ex-Laxatany NR 
drug store. 10c and 25c boxes. YW 


EFORE we even tried a new facial 

cream which arrived in the Beauty 
Department recently, we were fasci- 
nated by the story of the secret life it 
had led for two whole years before it 
appeared on the market. It was tested 
with great success in beauty salons 
under an assumed name. Women liked 
it. They begged for it and finally the 
calls from discriminating women every- 
Where were so insistent that it was 
decided to release it for home use. 

It isn’t like anything you’ve used be- 
fore . . . an emulsion which feels like 
a thick cream and makes your skin 
fee] like velvet. The instructions for a 
one-minute facial work like a charm. 
First, apply cream generously on face 
and neck until it is evenly distributed. 
Then allow thirty seconds or so for 
cream to penetrate and soften pore ac- 
cumulation. Now stroke gently with 
finger tips in upward and outward mo- 
tion until cream disappears. Continue 


to massage skin lightly until a white 
mask appears . . . this is the point at 
which the emulsion reverses. Imme- 
diately remove dirt-laden mask and oil 
film with soft towel*or cleansing tissues. 
Your skin now has a fine powder base 
and is ready for make-up. This rich 
fragrant cream, put up by the makers 
of a moisture proof powder, comes in a 
generous size, attractive jade and 
silver jar. 


HE curve may be back in the fash- 

ion picture but the bulge will never 
have its day. That unsightly roll above 
the waistline where your girdle stops’ 
and brassiere doesn’t reach, needs dis- 
cipline. So do upper arms which are 
full instead of firm. So do chins which 
are beginning to sag instead of retain- 
ing the clean-cut line of youth. One of 
the best new ways to mold your face 
and figure to a smart silhouette, round- 
ed but trim, is to use the new massager 
invented by a professional masseur. 
The instrument weighs less than a 
pound and uses no electricity. When 
pushed over the body, the soft rubber 
sphericals pick up and _ knead the 
muscles and tissues with the firm 
gentle action of a skillful hand mas- 
sage. This is not only an effective aid 


in acquiring a trim lovely figure, but 
does wonders for a tired body and 
frazzled nerves. Another attachment 
comes with it for scalp treatments 


nee soft rubber knobs just covered 
with tiny rubber spines. Makes your 
hair literally stand on end and puts it 
in a receptive mood for a hot oil sham- 
poo. 


ee as red and gold and gay as a 
Christmas tree decoration and as 
plump as a striped stick of candy. It 
can do tricks too. A flip of the thumb 
and out pops the lipstick. But those 
are not all the real virtues of this new- 
est lipstick. It is triple indelible and 
comes in three shades which give a 
lovely accent to blonde, medium or 
brunette colorings. The attached top 


is simply grand for the careless horde 


whose lipstick covers have joined 
the army of forgotten toothpaste 
tops. 


For further details including 
names and prices of the articles 
described above as well as other 
beauty news, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to Beauty 
Editor, Make-Up Box, Tower 
Magazines, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, iN. Y- 
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Hollywood's 
Cocktails 


(Continued from page 


A dash of bitters 
A lump of sugar 
Then pour the champagne. A glass full. 


45) 


Some people add a stick of pineapple, 
but not Lenore. And when I asked her 
what size glass you should use, she 
said, “A big one!” 

DESIGN FOR LIVING 

Ernst Lubitsch told me that his 
favorite cocktail is made with Dubon- 
net. He calls it “Design For Living.” 


2, Dubonnet 
gin ; . 
Shake in ice, and strain before serving. 


THE OLD TIMER’S 


D. W. Griffith, who hails from Ken- 
tucky, says that’s the reason he likes 
whisky. He calls his drink “The Old 
Timer’s,” and he warns you not to try 
it. He told me that he learned how to 
drink it when he was an iron worker 
just outside of Buffalo. Incidentally, 
during the prohibition era, D. W. never 
entered a speakeasy. Here’s his drink 
. . . hold your breath. : 


, 


1 glass of straight whisky 
1 glass of beer as a chaser 


GOLDEN FIZZ 
Carole Lombard chooses something 
that fits her personality, “Golden Fizz.” 
It’s not a cocktail either, but one of 
those nice long drinks. 


1 tablespoonful of fine white sugar 
3 dashes of lime juice 
The yolk of one egg 
1 wine glass of Old Tom gin 
3 small lumps of ice 
Shake thoroughly, strain into medium 
bar glass and fill with seltzer water. 


LIME COCKTAIL 


Last but not least comes Fredric 
March’s special lime cocktail. Fredric 
repares enough for four people, so 
ere it is, for you and your guests. 


4 ponies of gin 
4 dashes of bitters 


Then steep rind of one lime in a 
small glass of boiling hot water and, 
after essence has been extracted, pour 
lime water into gin and next, the en- 
tire mixture in a tall shaker full of 
shaved ice. Shake and strain. 


JEZEBEL 


Miriam Hopkins is loyal to the South 
and here is her special recipe for a 
mint julep. She calls it Jezebel. 


Crush together four or five leaves of 
mint, one teaspoonful of sugar and two 
teaspoonfuls of water. Then remove 
leaves. Fill glass with cracked ice—add 
one and a half drinks of rye and two 
dashes of peach brandy. Stir until 
frosted on outside. 


And now for a bit of advice. You can 
ruin any cocktail by not using enough 
ice, or by being too lazy to give it an 
all round shaking. Remember, use 
plenty of ice and always shake until 
the shaker is practically frost-bitten. 
That’s all for today, boys and girls. 
Class dismissed. 


you camt see w- 


but thezes grease 


im those clothes! 


BIN eae you say. “Junior’s 
rompers sometimes pick up a spot 
or two from his wagon—but there’s 
no grease in the rest of my clothes.” 
Lady, you can’t see it—but the grease 
is there. It comes from perspiration. It 
makes dirt stick so tightly that it doesn’t 
all come out—and after a few washings 
your clothes become dingy and gray. 


An added grease-loosener for you 


But put Fels-Naptha Soap on the job— 
and this greasy dirt hustles right out. It 
has to—for Fels-Naptha brings extra help 
to the job. Itismore than soap alone. It 
is good golden soap combined with lots 
of naptha. And naptha, you know, is 
famous for the way it cuts grease. 
Working briskly together, these two 
cleaners loosen grease and float out 
every bit of dirt. Your clothes are so 


FELS-NAPTHA SOAP 
NOW REDUCED!.. LOWEST PRICE 
IN ALMOST 20 YEARS! 
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clean they fairly sparkle with whiteness! 
You can say goodbye to “left-over dirt.” 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help saves hard 
rubbing. It saves your hands for it 
speeds the wash and gets them out of 
water sooner. And did you know that 
Fels-Naptha contains glycerine, too? 
Change to Fels-Naptha Soap—get a 
few bars at your grocer’s today. Whether 
you use tub or machine—hot, lukewarm 
or cool water—whether you soak or boil 
clothes—Fels-Naptha will hurry greasy 
dirt out of your clothes—and WB 
put a sweet new whiteness in! 


© 1994, Fis aco. 


FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa.T.m.-2-s« 
Some women, I understand, find ita bit easier to 
chip Fels-Naptha into tub or machine by using 
one of your handy chippers instead of just an 
ordinary kitchen knife. I'd like to try the chipper, 
so I enclose 3¢ in stamps to help cover postage. 
Send the sample bar, too. 


Name — ——— — 


fret —__—__— ———— 


State. 


City —EEEE — 
(Please print name and address completely) 
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Two ways to wash woolens! 


with IVORY SNOW 


These knitted outfits started out even. 
Same manufacturer. Bought in the 
same department store. Same price. 
Same size. Same soft wooliness! 

In the picture above they are worn 
by the same baby. 

What makes the differences? The 
washing, my dears! The suit on the 
right was washed correctly with pure, 
fluffy IVORY SNOW which dissolves 
perfectly in LUKEWARM water. The 
other one wasn’t. 


YOU CAN DO IT! 
In the column at the right are direc- 
tions for washing wools SAFELY. 
Read them carefully and follow them 
exactly to get perfect results. 


99 “foo fo Pure - Quickest dissolving in lukewarm water 
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1. Lay garment on paper and cut or 
draw outline to show size. 


2. Make a generous Jukewarm Ivory 
Snow suds. You can safely use enough 
SNOW to make big, rich suds because 
Ivory Snow is pure. 


3. Don’t rub. A big fluffy Ivory Snow 
suds saves rubbing. Cup garment in 
your hands and squeeze suds through. 
Two sudsings are better than one. 


4. Rinse in 3 lukewarm waters of the 
same temperature as your SNOW 
suds. Squeeze out as much water as 
possible without twisting or wringing. 


5. Lay garment on your paper pattern 
and pull it back gently to size. Dry it 
flat away from heat. 


To make Ivory Snow, a creamy 
stream of pure Ivory Soap is 
forced through sprayers. It dries 
in soft, fluffy bits. No hard flat 


flakes! No hot water needed to 

dissolve it! Large-size package 

only 15¢. Enough Ivory Snow 

for 40-50 SAFE washings of the 
, suit shown above. 


Musicin the Movies 


(Continued from page 12) 


to be more of a solo record. This is 
slower than the preceding side. (This 
is Vocalion Record No. 2569-B). 

“Tll Be Faithful” played by Bernie 
Cummins and his orchestra, makes a 
smooth record. This is the first that 
I’ve heard from this band in quite some 
time, and I was beginning to wonder 
where they were. They’re just as good 
as ever, though, and you should like 
this one. Walter Cummins sings the 
vocal refrain. 

On the other side is “You’ve Got 
Everything” played by the same band. 
This is a bit faster, and livens things 
up a bit. Bernie himself does the vocal 
work in this one. (This is Columbia 
Record No. 2827-D). 

“Good-Bye Love” from the picture of 
the same name is next. This is played 
by Jan Garber and his orchestra, in 
true Lombardo style. And just to make 
things more complicated it’s sung by 
Lee Bennet in true Bing Crosby style. 
Who could ask for more? 

The other side is also by Jan Garber 
and this time it’s “Empty Days” an- 
other sweet number. All in all, you 
should really enjoy it. (This is Vic- 
tor Record No. 24413-B). 

Here’s a revival of an old favorite, 
and it’s “Avalon” played by Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies. Red 
and the boys certainly jam through this 
one in great style. It is by far the 
best record that I’ve heard of this tune 
in a long time, and I’ve heard plenty 
of them. If you want something to 
swing to, don’t miss this. 

The other side is ““Nobody’s Sweet- 
heart” also played by Red and the 
boys. And it just goes to make two 
good jam tunes on one record. (This is 
Brunswick Record No. 6681). 

Here is the waltz hit from “Bitter 
Sweet” and the title is “I’ll See You 
Again,” played by Leo Reisman and 
his orchestra. This is really a very 
beautiful tune, and Reisman plays it 
very well. 

“Tf Love Were All” is the number 
on the reverse side, from the same show 
and played by the same band. This is 
a fox trot. (This is Victor Record No. 
24372-B). 


NEW METHODS IN 
BABY FEEDING 


This month's circulars have been de- 
signed to help you plan and prepare 
your baby's food in the new scientific 
way. 

1. Milk in the diet of babies and 
young children. 


2. Vegetables and how to serve 
them. 


3. Fruit in baby’s diet. 

. Orange juice. 
Pineapple juice. 

. Cereals in baby's diet. 
. Meat and eggs. 


8. Diets and menus for babies and 
young children. 


No op 


If you would like copies of these cir- 
culars, send ten cents to Rita Calhoun, 
care of Tower Magazines, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Remember they 
are printed on loose leaves, so that you 
can keep them in a loose-leaf binder. 
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Out of the 
Magic Mirror 


(Continued from page 40) 


It wasn’t a big part, of course, and 
Charlotte came and went without the 
producers paying much attention to the 
ethereal child with her clear, shining 
look. She did get a bit to do in 
“Huckleberry Finn.” The director, 
Norman McLeod, called her over one 
day and asked if she would like to be 
“Lovey Mary” in “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” Another sleepless 
night but she might have known the 
idea wouldn’t materialize then because 
the skies were too blue. That, you see, 
has a lot to do with it, for Charlotte’s 
amazing luck rides the clouds of stormy 
weather. She’s certain of that. Wasn’t 
it raining when she was selected for 
“Courage” and didn’t she find her be- 
loved puppy, Puddles, during a torren- 
tial downpour? And it was the fog- 
giest morning Hollywood had experi- 
enced in years the day she walked into 
the Paramount publicity office. She 
had come on a dare from one of the 
girls over at the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse. Someone shouted: ‘“There’s 
Alice or I miss my guess by a mile!” 
They were in a shouting frame of mind 
by that time after having tested some 
six hundred girls for the part without 
any result. 

She wouldn’t let herself believe what 
she heard. She said: “Pardon me. My 
name isn’t Alice; it’s Charlotte Henry.” 
But two days later, over the telephone, 
they told her she’d been mistaken. She 
was Alice. McLeod, the director, had 
just come from seeing her test in the 
projection room... . 

It was then she slipped through that 


magic mirror, into another world. The | 


thrilling world of the screen “comer.” 
A star in the making ... The three 
years of waiting and heartbreak were 
ended. It didn’t matter any more that 
she was too old for real child parts 
and too young looking to play ingenues. 
What if she hadn’t been summoned to 
the Community Playhouse to take the 
leading lady’s place in “Growing Pains” 
and subsequently taken that dare? 
Oh, but it was misty that night, too, 
and Charlotte’s luck was on the job! 

For eight weeks she’s been in ‘“Won- 
derland.” Often working from nine 
one morning to three the next. Play- 
ing opposite such celebrities as Gary 
Cooper and Fredric March — “only 
they had funny masks on so I couldn’t 
get very excited 1.2 Living: a) de- 
lightful fantasy of her own. A slim 
girl-child who has never had a “date” 
or owned a box of rouge. 

Director McLeod has recaptured that 
old idea of doing “Mrs. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” Probably it will be 
her next picture. Swarms of people 
pressed around to congratulate her. 
“Tt isn’t me they want to see,’ she 
whispered. “It’s Alice and Lovey Mary 
- . .”’ And little Charlotte Henry 
smiled as if she had a fascinating secret 
—the answer to how you keep on stay- 
ing in “Wonderland.” 


Read 
EDWIN C. HILL'S story of 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 


in 
next month's NEW MOVIE 
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‘Why doesn? ity 
MANICURE “3¢ longer ?” 


Strong suds 
in your dishpan | 
peels the polish, 
spoils the cutiele... ¥ 
makes nails brittle 


iw ™ 
Iyory Soap >. 
\Costs so litcle, 
\ 40 use... Why spoil 
“s your hands with 
strong suds? 


Try Ivory Soap for dishes (and all soap-and-water tasks) for 
a week. See how much longer a manicure lasts, how smooth 
your hands look. Ivory is kind to busy hands because it 
is pure enough for a baby’s skin... 99 **/100°/o Pure. 


Ivory SOAP 


prevents “Housework Hands” 


= 


ol 


FOR ABSOLUTE) Hollywood Social Game 


(Continued from page 59) 


SAFETY 


in darkening your lashes 
use genuine, harmless 


ON-SMARTING, tear- 

proof Maybelline is NOT 
a DYE, but a pure and highly 
refined mascara for instantly 
darkening and beautifying 
the eyelashes. 

For over sixteen years mil- 
lions of women have used 
Maybelline mascara with 
perfect safety and most grati- 
fying results. 

Pale scanty lashes are in- 
stantly transformed into the 
appearance of long, dark, lux- 
uriant fringe with Maybelline 
mascara—by far the largest 
selling eyelash darkener. 

Have lovely lashes safely 
and simply with Maybelline 
mascara. Black for Brunettes, 


‘Brown for Blondes. 75¢. 


SOLD BY REPUTABLE 
TOILET GOODS DEALERS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Maliba, the beach resort. Someone of 
importance once built a house at Mal- 
ibu. Before long living at Malibu be- 
came the thing to do, in spite of the 
fact that you have to build your house 
on land you can’t own, and live so close 
to your neighbor that you could almost 
reach over and snatch his roast goose 
from the dining room table. 

Can you picture a group of very rich 
people packed together in a bungalow 
court on the beach? That’s the picture 
colcny at Malibu, settled there to be 
near each other and to use moments 
of play to put over private aims and 
amb_tions. 

When tourists want to see the movie 
people, they go to a Hollywood open- 
ing. I went to my first, thrilled with 
a sense of adventure. I stood around 
the lobby, watching greatness approach 
in style, listening to blah-blah speeches 
into the microphone, wondering how 
it was that everybody could afford such 
magnificent cars and fur coats and 
jewels. 

The dictum from the studios is “to 
be seen and be seen in style.” The 
badge of success for stars is a white 
ermine coat and a eorsage of orchids, 
although this year there has been a lib- 
eral interspersion of mink with the 
ermine. If you can’t afford to buy an 
ermine or a mink coat, rent one. But 
go you must, and go with swank. 

Even weddings, it seems, are public 
occasions for the movie great. A wed- 
ding in a prominent movie family can 
never be a private, sacred affair. Movie 
people owe it to their public to let 
them in on everything. 


HERE were over five hundred 

guests invited to one Hollywood 
wedding. The bride was the daughter 
of an important producer. Her brides- 
maids were movie stars. The affair 
had been heavily publicized and crowds 
gathered on the street and in the lobby 
of the hotel where the wedding was 
to take place. 

Invited guests had to plough their 
way through an unruly mob of inquisi- 
tive sightseers and autograph hounds. 
Even during the ceremony shouts could 
be heard from the lobby, “Here comes 
Mary Pickford!” Or, “Say, ain’t that 
Clark Gablé?” It was impossible to 
hear the wedding-service through the 
noise of the mob. 

At dinner the -guests were arranged 
in the order of their importance. Big 
stars and producers sat nearest the 
bridal table. The less important a 
guest was, the greater distance there 
was between him and the bride. But 


the newspaper gang had good seats. . 


They could—and did—provide 
publicity. 

That brings me to another funny 
thing about Hollywood society—I mean 
the entertaining of the press. You 
never go to a party without stumbling 
over some reporter or reviewer or col- 
umnist. I know of one newspaper 
woman who is asked everywhere. Pro- 
ducers, directors, stars, all cater to 
her. She goes on their house-parties, 
their yachts, their ranches. She is the 
recipient of the most extravagant gifts 
—not only at Christmas but through- 
out the year. She eats, cost-free, at 
any restaurant in town. She is wined 
and dined by every newcomer on the 
road to success. 


good 


There follows, of course, a feverish 
scanning of her column. The reward 
is very apt to be in print. A little 
notice here, a little boost there. She 
has a lot of friends and she remembers 
them all. 

Making personal friends of the press 
is part of the Hollywood racket to 
publicize the fact that you go with 
the right people and are seen at the 
right places. It is also part of the 
great game of cultivating people for 
what you can get out of them. 

Too bad! Such tactics are bound 
to make sycophants out of young peo- 
ple who are eager to succeed, and yes- 
men out of those who have jobs and 
want to hold them. 


|B (Ope niOor could easily have be- 
come another Latin Quarter where 
artists gather together for free and 
frank interchange of ideas on art, or 
world affairs, or life in general. In- 
stead, it is like some horrible mechanis- 
tic dragon that destroys the personal 
freedom and initiative of artists and 
inoculates them with the deadly poison 
of conformity. They may be brave 
as lions when they arrive, but the 
dragon turns them into sheep. 

Not very polite sheep either, as I 
have to confess if I’m to tell the truth. 
Good manners seem somehow to have 
been lost in the shuffle. Time set for 
a dinner hour means nothing. Guests 
come anywhere from fifteen minutes 
to an hour late, without even the grace 
of an apology. You get to realize, 
after you’ve been there for a time, 
that when a Hollywood hostess says 
seven o’clock, she really doesn’t expect 
you till nearly eight. 

Sometimes dinner guests do not show 
up at all. Nor do they telephone aa 
excuse. The hostess smiles and says, 
“Oh, I guess Sam forgot. We’ll start 
dinner without him.” She never seems 
to mind, nor to count his rudeness 
against him, and he is just as apt as 
not to be invited to her next party. 


I DO not think I am getting old or 
crochety, but after my first excite- 
ment at seeing Hollywood wore off, I 
began to dislike the exhibition of bad 
manners and bad taste that I saw al- 
most everywhere. I disliked intensely 
the publicizing cf the most intimate de- 
tails of private life and I hated the 
Hollywood acceptance of such publicity. 

I loathed seeing in the papers, 
months before a baby was born, that 
“the stork is expected in the home of 
so-and-so,” and I loathed the way the 
whole town discussed it. 

I resented furiously the printed ref- 
erence to a love affair as “she is that- 
away about so-and-so,” for everyone 
to read and gossip about. 

Yet Hollywood does not mind. Hol- 
lywood society believes that if you get 
into the papers, the whole world will 
know that you’re in the swim. And 
won’t that be grand? 

Well, I’m out of it. I packed up my 
clothes and typewriter, hopped into my 
roadster and am on my way back to 
Virginia. My house there has no marble 
bathroom, no flower-scented patio, no 
swimming pool. But it is my own 
sacred castle to which I invite only the 
people I like and want. 

I know now that I will never have 
a Hollywood fortune. But do I care? 
I do not. I have my self-respect. 
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Hollywood Slave 


(Continued from page 61) 


“The Goddess.” In this, as in every- 
thing else, his method was his own. He 
ould talk rapidly for a time, sweeping 
through scenes and sequences at a head- 
long pace. Then, suddenly, he would 
stop, and go into one of his long si- 
lences. 

It was in one of these interludes that 
I found my own voice. It was a simple 
question I asked about a minor detail 
of my own part. But it seemed to 
please him mightily that I asked it. 
After that, I talked more; in time I 
was repeating phrases, bits of dialogue; 
before I knew it, I was in the part, act- 
ing out little scenes, laughing, sighing, 
even shrieking as the role demanded. 
Suddenly, he raised his great voice: 

“Sam!” 

“Okay, boss!” came the familiar 
answer from the far end of the outer 
stage. 

“Bring my Boylan!” 

Boylan, Stephen Boylan—Fritz had 
not told me that this most sought after 
of Hollywood males was to be my lead- 
ing man. He had thought of every- 
thing, Fritz had, that would be sure to 
make my picture, his picture—our pic- 
ture—a success. 

Steve Boylan turned out to be a very 
pleasant young man, not so devastating 
off as on, but good-looking in a nice, 
manly way. It ought not to be hard to 
do love scenes with him, I thought, as 
Fritz introduced him and brought him 
casually into the conversation. 

“You've read the script, Steve?” Fritz 
asked. 

“Yes, and I have a few suggestions 
about my part.” 

““Tever mind the suggestions now! 
You remember the scene on the desert 
when you are hunting for Astra and 
come suddenly upon her in the moon- 
light?” 

“Yes. I say, ‘My darling, I thought I 
had lost you.’” 

“And she says, ‘I thought I had lost 
you, too, but I cannot lose you. We 
cannot lose each other. We belong to 
each other!’” 

These were the words I had repeated 
after him, just before he sent for Steve. 
Now, I knew them by heart. 

“Stand up, you two,’ cried Fritz, 
once more the great director. ‘“You’re 
in the middle of the Libyan desert, you 
understand? It is moonlight. There 
is nothing so far as the eye can see ex- 
cept sand—white, moonlit sand. You 
come suddenly upon one another. You 
are desperately in love. Steve, take her 
in your arms. Make her feel, feel, 
feel!” 

The boy took off his coat, loosened his 
collar; it was the actor in him; he must 
feel the effect of the costume. I under- 
stood. He took me in his arms. They 
were nice arms. It wasn’t their fault, 
or his either, that the gesture took me 
back, not to ancient Egypt, but to the 
bleachers on the old athletic field at 
Gower. I was no longer Fritz Stresse- 
man’s Egyptian goddess. I was Travis 
Jackson’s little co-ed sweetheart. But 
there was no Travis. There was no 
thrill. I did not feel, because there was 
nothing to feel. Boylan spoke his lines. 
I spoke mine. The scene was terrible. 

“Do it again!” commanded Fritz. 

We did do it again; but we were still 
terrible. 

“Boylan,” shouted Fritz, turning on 
poor Steve the anger that was meant 
for both of us, “what in hell is the mat- 

(Please turn to page 78) 


heep colds and grippe oufside 


by proper home disinfection” 


Dr. Margaret B. C. Manus, 
leading physician of Am- 
sterdam, on staff of Mu- 
nicipal Hospital, Boer- 
have Hospital, and State 
Hygienic Service. 


“Ask your doctor whether there is a 
quick, magic cure for common colds, 
grippe and influenza, he’ll answer 
promptly, ‘No.’ Those three highly in- 
fectious ills still baffle medical science... 
kill thousands . . . cost millions. 

“Yet it is amazing how people still neg- 
lect one simple measure that fights off 
pernicious germs . . . that helps check 
dangerous epidemics . . . that makes the 
home a health resort instead of a hospital. 


“In Holland, as in America, through 
four decades, leading physicians, hospi- 
tals and health authorities have waged 
war on disease germs by the “Lysol” 
method of persons il and home disinfec- 
tion. “Lysol” is the modern mother’s 
weapon for protecting her home and 
family against disease and infection.” 


(Signed) DR. MARGARET B. C. MANUS 


Disinfectant 
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Keep your house clean with “Lysol.” 
Wash clothes, especially bedding and 
handkerchiefs, with “Lysol.” Use““Lysol” 

to wash the bathroom, tubs and tiling. 
After any illness, disinfect the bedroom, 
floors, woodwork and furniture, by wash- 
ing with “Lysol.” Use “Lysol” to disinfect 
basins and other sickroom furnishings. 


“Lysol” for feminine hygiene 
Physicians of leading nations have endorsed 
“Lysol” as a safe and 
effective method for feminine hygiene. “Lysol” 
kills germs anywhere . . . even in the presence 
of organic matter. Yet it is safe and gentle 
to the most sensitive tissue. 


and recommended 


Send for the booklet —‘‘Marriage Hygiene,” 
with articles by leading women gynecologists. 


“Lysol” kills germs. 
germicide at 


It’s safe. It's an effective 
ALL times. For forty years it 
has had the full acceptance of the most promi- 
nent physicians, of the entire medical profes- 
sion throughout the world. Its the standard 
antiseptic in modern hospitals everywhere. 
No other antiseptic enjoys such absolute trust, 
or is so generally recommended for home use. 


GUIDANCE FOR WIVES AND MOTHERS 
Lenn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J., Dept. L-6 

Sole Distributors of “Lysol” disinfectant 
Please send me free the “Lysol” Health Library includ- 
ing—‘“*Keeping a Healthy Home,"* 
“Preparation for Motherhood.” 


‘Marriage Hygiene,” 


Name — — 
Street— — — Ww 
Ci ee eR ia ee eee 


Mrs. F. COOK 
of Verona, N. J., 


writes: 


— “ite an 
ut ‘ Phen, 


"Baby's Cough 
soon sfopped- 


thanks to 


the Doctor’s advice!” 


® ‘‘My poor little baby coughed night after 
night,’’ writes Mrs. Cook. ‘‘It was awful. 
Then doctor said to give her Pertussin. I 
did—and it was wonderful how soon the 
hard cough stopped.” 


THE tissues of your throat and 

bronchial tubes are kept moist 
and healthy by millions of glands— 
like tiny water faucets. But when you 
“catch a cold” these glands clog up. 


Thick mucus collects. Your throat 
feels tickly—dry. You hawk and you 
cough, but nothing is “‘raised.” 

To stop a cough, you must get these little 
moisture glands working again. And Pertussin 
does just this! ies 

Just a spoonful or two of Pertussin, 
doctors have found, stimulates the 
glands—starts up the flow of their 
natural moisture. Germ-laden phlegm 
loosens—your throat feels soothed and 
relieved. Nature, with the help of Per- 
tussin, has started to cure your cough! 


Pertussin is the extract of a medic- 
inal herb used by doctors for years, 
even for the worst of all coughs. It 
won’t upset the digestion. It contains 
no narcotics, no harmful drugs. 


Won’t you get a bottle of Pertussin 
right away? 


BABIES NEED PERTUSSIN 
when they cough. Andit’sso 
safe! *‘I use it for my own 
family,’’ one doctor writes. 
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you'll like its taste! 
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ter with you? You’ve got a beautiful 
woman in your arms, not a stick. She’s 
a goddess, not a dummy. Give her life. 
Make her live!” 

The boy did his best, which, as mil- 
lions well know, was pretty good; but it 
wasn’t good enough; it didn’t get a 
spark. 

“Look here!” cried Fritz, rising to his 
great height and pushing the actor 
roughly to one side. “Let me do it!” 

He swept me into his great arms. 

“My darling, I thought I had lost 
you!” he whispered, and I felt that I 
was his darling. 

I will never forget the thrill of that 
moment. It was not the kind of thrill 
I experienced when Trav took me in his 
arms. It was sharper. It hurt. But 
it was delicious pain. My body rose to 
his. My lips formed unconsciously the 
words of love. My eyes sought his— 
and turned away, frightened at what 
they saw in those green depths. 

He seemed to be frightened, too. His 
arms dropped from me. His body 
straightened. 

“That’s all for today,’ he said in a 
husky voice, and strode off the set. 


S I was leaving the studio half an 
hour later, with Sarah in tow, 
Sam drew me aside, well out of ear- 
shot of the curious crowd that had 
gathered around my waiting motor. 

“Baby, you were swell,’ he was say- 
ing, “in that hot scene with the boss. 
It’s too damn bad he’s so fat. As a 
juvenile lead he’s a knockout.” 

I agreed that he was—a knockout. 

“An’ kid”—it was obvious that Sam, 
at least, was totally impervious to my 
alleged European distinction—“the boss, 
he says, to tell yer he’ll be up to your 
place tonight about nine to show yer 
the rushes of the scenes we took today.” 

“The rushes?” 

“Sure! The shots we made today. 
He’s got the developing outfit workin’ 
overtime on yer, baby.” 

“T hope they’re better than those air- 
port pictures in this morning’s papers, 
Sam.” 

“They will be, baby, they will be,” 
Sam assured me, as he lighted a cigar- 
ette, spat thoughtfully onto the studio 
lawn, and walked jauntily away. 

“Tt’s too bad,” he called back to me, 
“that he’s so damn fat. He’s hot, baby, 
he’s hot!” 

Tll say he was hot! I could feel the 
heat even now. The only question was: 
did he know it? Did he know what had 
happened this afternoon between him 
and me, to him and me—at least, to 
me? Did he know that it had happened 
to him, too? What would he be like 
when he came to me at nine? What 
would he say? My God, what would 
he do? is 

I shuddered as if from the cold as I 
huddled in the corner of my great car. 

When he came, he was as he had al- 
ways been. A little more nervous, per- 
haps, but that was accounted for by his 
excitement about the picture. Sam was 
with him. He had in his hands two 
shiny tin boxes. The boss, he said, had 
not seen what those boxes contained. 
The boss would be surprised; he was 
hot, the boss was, hot. 

I didn’t know that I had a private pro- 
jection room in my house. As a matter 
of fact, I didn’t know anything about 
the place except that it had a living 
room as big as the Town Hall audi- 


torium back home and a round, gold 
bedroom with a round, gold bed—and 
mirrors all around. 

I had never sat in a projection room 
before. It was like a little private 
movie theater with nothing to sit in but 
the back row. That’s where Fritz and 
I sat while Sam worked the projection 
machine. 

It may have been my over-stimulated 
imagination, but when the lights went 
out, and we sat there, arm touching 
arm, I thought I felt again that same 
straightening of the huge body which 
had followed that embrace of the after- 
noon. A gesture of renunciation! But 
wasn’t it really a gesture of confes- 
sion ? 

I don’t know whether you have ever 
seen the “rushes” of a picture. They 
are the crude strips of film just as they 
come out of the camera, showing all the 
false starts and weak finishes, instead 
of the neatly cut and intelligently edited 
scenes which finally appear upon the 
theater screen. We sat there, Fritz and 
I, and watched all those awkwardnesses 
of mine, those ungainly efforts to walk 
and to fall, which had consumed the 
hours between nine o’clock and after 
one.. How I suffered! Then, at the end, 
came the scene which Fritz had grudg- 
ingly said would ‘‘do.” 

“Wonderful, child!” he said now, as 
the lights went on, and the prostrate 
goddess in the golden gown faded from 
the scene. ‘ 

I knew he meant it. 

“Now, child,’ he continued, “can you 
stand more?” 

“There isn’t any more, is there, Mr. 
Fritz?” 

“T may as well confess,” he said, “that 
I played a trick on you this afternoon. 
While you and I and that young ham 
were talking on the set, the camera 
was working, concealed behind the scen- 
ery, and the microphone, too. All right, 
Sam, shoot!” 


HE lights went off. The whole scene 

between Fritz and me at the foot of 
the altar, his story of the picture, my 
questions, my little acting bits, the com- 
ing of Steve, the conversation between 
the three of us, the scene between Steve 
and me, and then—I was sure now; the 
big body beside me did straighten; he 
knew. 

This time, it was my turn to go; and 
I did so the moment the lights flashed. 

“Good-night, Fritz,” I said, and ran 
headlong through the empty house, up 
the broad stairs, into the circular room, 
which must be my sanctuary. 

I suppose I knew he would follow. 
Anyhow, there he stood. I had scarcely 
had time to slip off the evening frock 
I was wearing and fold one of those 
Paul Poiret negligees about me, when 
his great body towered in the doorway. 
I was right. He had known. He had 
come to me here. He loved me. 

Desperately, I tried to: analyze my 
feelings at that crucial moment. Was 
it Triumph? Was it Love? Was it 
Passion ? 

As he came toward me, where I stood 
in the centre of my vast yellow bed- 
room, my golden velvet negligee wrap- 
ped around me, I was clearly conscious 
of the fact that it was an arresting 
sight for any man to feast his eyes 
upon, especially as the mirrors on every 
side reflected the picture. And I no- 
ticed, too, how they reflected him as he 
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slowly made his way across the soft, 
voluptuous, yellow carpet. 

My mind flew back to the first night 
in his studio, when as I had stood ex- 
posed to the cruel, hard eyes of 
strangers, I had wanted to feel his giant 
body all around me as a protection. My 
wish had come true: from every direc- 
tion it was approaching, but, alas, not 
to protect me. 

His green eyes were like living coals 
as he kept them upon me. I began 
again to feel the warmth, the fire-like 
glow that had swept over me earlier in 
the day. Little, curling, yellow flames 
started licking at my toes and crept up 
inch by inch, until my whole body was 
enveloped in fire. 

He stopped just before he reached me. 
We gazed at each other, fascinated, 
spell-bound. Why didn’t he come closer? 
Why did he leave me thus, burning, 
longing, wanting him? That was it. I 
did want him. I wanted to feel that 
big, strong body pressed against mine. 
I wanted those hands, which until today, 
had scarcely touched me, to take hold 
of me lovingly, violently, to stroke my 
hair, to caress my body, to hold me 
tight, tight, until these flames, so warm, 
so pulsating, so vibrant with desire, 
should consume us both upon a pyre of 
love. 

My head was beginning to swim, my 
senses to reel, with this terrible, de- 
liciously terrible, emotion that racked 
me from head to foot. 

I was in his arms now; his hands 
were on me; his lips were seeking mine. 
All was forgotten. I had no mind; I 
had no soul; but I had a body! 

Unconsciously, I glanced around me. 
I wanted to see for myself that it was 
really so; that I was in the arms of this 
yellow-haired giant; that he was no 
longer Fritz Stresseman, the god who 
had created a goddess, but Fritz 
Stresseman, a man who had created a 
woman. 

There were no mirrors. There was 
no light. Yes, a long way off, a faint 
light shone through the darkness that 
enveloped us. My mind began to clear 
again as I became aware of the fact 
that we were back again in the temple— 
the temple of the sacred cat—and the 
light I could see was the light before 
the altar, on which was sitting the 
beautiful black cat with the body of a 
woman. 

Had Fritz also noticed it? I felt his 
hold upon me loosening; his hands 
dropped from my body. He moved away 
from me. Without warning, he threw 
himself upon the ground before me. I 
was surprised to see that there was no 
yellow carpet, only stone flags of gold 
and black. 

As he clutched my feet, he broke into 
wild, uncontrollable sobbing. 

“Astra, Astra!” he eried, “save me, 
save me. Goddess of Truth and Beauty, 
Goddess of the Sacred Cat, save me, 
save me. I, a humble priest in your 
sacred temple, I love, I lust. My flesh 
is hungry for the body of a woman. My 
soul is dying- within me, shrivelling: be- 
neath the heat of this flaming desire 
which consumes me. Save me, save me, 
make me pure again, Astra, pure, pure 
as the stars.” 

I knelt down upon the cold stone floor. 
I no longer felt the madness. I must 
comfort this poor, weak, suffering man, 
who was fighting with the last ounce 
of his strength against the temptations 
of the flesh. I was a goddess. I must 

(Please turn to page 80) 
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help him. I must save him. I must! 

As I held his yellow head in my lap, 
his face pressed desperately against me, 
his huge body shaking with the storm 
of grief that had overpowered him, I 
could feel the tears begin to fall from 
my eyes like cooling rain. The temple 
had gone, the altar, the cat—all dis- 
appeared. The carpet was there, soft 
and yellow. 

“Fritz! Fritz!” I sobbed, as we rocked 
back and forth in our grief. “I under- 
stand, I understand. Don’t, don’t suf- 
er so.” 

Anguish was tearing my heart as I 
tried to comfort this broken-hearted 
man. Like a baby, he clung to me, and 
like a baby I held him against me until 
the sobs grew quieter and he lay ex- 
hausted upon the floor, his head still 
on my lap. 

Like two children, we sat there in 
the centre of this big, mirrored room 
and like two frightened children, we 
clung together in shuddering under- 
standing as we realized that we were 
safe, that we had escaped the madness 
that had possessed us. We could still 
look at each other with innocent eyes 
and mutual respect. 

“You are a goddess, Astra,” he said, 
in a soft worshipful voice. “You saved 
us. You kept us clean, pure, pure 
like the stars. And like the stars, 
Astra, that are obliterated by the 
fierceness and. heat of the sun’s rays 
during the day, we can again shine in 
the cool midnight sky and feel the 
beauty of the world around us.” 

He made no attempt to rise. He 
was no longer Fritz Stresseman, the 
confident, the unattainable, who 
thought he was god-like. He was a 
man, a humble and thankful man. 

-And what was I? No goddess as 
Fritz had just said. I, too, was mor- 
tal, human; a woman who had almost 
failed this creature who clung to her 
in desperation, in search of strength. 
I had not saved him. I had been even 
more willing than he to go down to our 
doom. What power had saved us? 
Whose hand had reached out from the 
depth of eternity, and plucked us from 
the edge of disaster? 


WAS sure that it was for Fritz’s 

sake that the miracle had occurred. 
That, to save him, I was allowed to 
become the goddess of his dreams. But 
in my heart, I knew I was not worthy 
of his praise, of his simple and child- 
like faith. I knew instinctively that 
this mood would pass, that Fritz 
Stresseman would come back again in 
all his arrogance and belief. And I 
also knew, ne would never forget this 
moment when he had writhed upon the 
floor, when he had found out that he, 
too, was human. 

He raised his head from its resting 
place and looked deep into my eyes. 

“T love you, Astra, I love you,” he 
whispered. “But it is not to be that I 
should possess you. I shall always 
love you, adore you, worship you. You 
are indeed the Astra of my dreams!” 

Suddenly, he jumped to his feet, 
leaving me rather ignominiously still 
seated on the floor. He began to stride 
up and down in his familiar way. His 
voice regained its thunderous strength. 
His hands were once again expressing 
his thoughts as he flung them out to 
me. He lifted me to my feet. 

“My picture, Astra! Our picture! 


What would have become of it?” 
What did become of it was “swell.” 
I was no longer the little vaudeville 
girl. I was a woman. The scene in 
the circular bedroom had aged me— 
spiritually, I mean; thank God, the 
rushes Fritz and I looked at each night 
did not betray it in my face! 
had. grown. I felt things instead of 
acting them. And Fritz—he had 
grown, too. As if it were possible for 
such a great person to grow! Well, he 
had changed. He was less god-like, 
more human. I loved his humanness. 
I rose to it; worked to it; wore my- 
self to the brink of despair for it. 


A length—and it was at length, for 
I am sure Fritz shot at least a hun- 
dred thousand feet of film!—my part 
in the picture was finished. I was 
finished, too. I did a fainting scene, 
that last day of shooting, which would 
have been a knockout for the altar 
scene—only it was done in my dressing- 
room, alone with Sarah. 

It was there that Fritz Stresseman 
found me, propped up on my golden 
couch, under the lamp with the ermine 
tails. 

“Child,” he said, his huge body 
straightening as it had that first day 
in the studio and that first night in 
the projection room, “vou have given 
everything. It is Fritz Stresseman’s 
turn to give now. I had doctors 
for you. They have been watchine 
you these last few days on the set. 
You have not known. I would not have 
you worried. But they were ready to 
care for you, if you fell. 
have fell—no, what do you call it, you 
have fallen. You must go away. You 
must go to the desert.” 

“To the desert?” 

“Yes,” he said, his voice very low 
and caressing. ‘You must go to Palm 
Springs—not to El Mirador, not to The 
Desert Inn, not to The Oasis! You 
must not see people. You must rest. 
I have taken for you a beautiful home 
—it belongs to a famous politician from 
New York—where you will have every- 
thing and see no one. When the pic- 
ture is cut, when it is ready to be 
shown, Fritz Stresseman, he will tell 
you. Good-bye, child, good-bye!” 

I did not see Fritz Stresseman for 
three months. The process of cutting 
and editing a picture like “The God- 
dess” is a long one. The process of 
coming back from the kind of nervous 
breakdown I had was a long one, too. 
I don’t know which factor was the 
dominant one in deciding the date of 
the gala premiere of my picture. I 
suspect that it was a little of both. 
However, Fritz was as nobody to me 
during all the weeks of my convales- 
cence, except for his flowers and his 
baskets of dainties, and a bracelet or 
two, which would have created a scan- 
dal in Cadiz, but which had already 
become, in the curiously inverted life 
I was leading, quite the natural ex- 
pressions of Fritz’s regard. I was leit 
to myself to “absorb” and grow strong. 

At last, the message came—his deep, 
resonant voice on the telephone. The 
premiere of “The Goddess” at Sid 
Grauman’s Chinese Theater was set 
for the following night. I should not 
bother about clothes. Pierre had ar- 
ranged all that: furs, jewels, every- 
thing. The picture? Well, of course, 
it wasn’t for him to say. Isadore, he 
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said, thought it was “lousy”! 1 could 
hear him chucklir I could almost 
fee] him chuckling all the way from 
Hollywood to Palm Springs. I could 


tell that Isadore’s verdict ided 

him. He knew Was 
I knew i craz) 
it. 

Pierre was there in the round, gold 
room with the mar when I 
arrived, an hour ‘rophone 
time,” the night of the ] re. He 


had, as Fritz had s: 
thing; the gown, t 
ings, the underc ies 
the brooch for the breast, the 


the hand, the starry tiara 

2aul was there, too, wit make-1 
box and his perfume. It wonder- 
ful how these feminine men, these half- 
men labored over a hundred-proof girl 
like me—labored to do the will of a 
hundred-proof man like Fritz. 

As I reached the step of 
the broad stairs—half buried in the 
sumptuous ermine wrap which, Pierre 
said, Fritz had given me—the great 
man looked once more in the door- 


way, his huge figure draped in his most 
becoming and slenderizing costume, 


the evening coat with the tails, 
the shirt bosom with the gleaming 
studs, the high hat a silken crown 


above his thick, yellow thatch of hair. 
“Child,” he said, as if we had parted 
only an hour before, “it is for you to 
go now. The hour, it is here.” 
He did not much as touch 
hand. He hadn’t since that one 
hour in the golden room. But there 
Was suppressed excitement in his 
husky voice. I could not tell whether 
it was for me or for the picture. I 
daresay it was for both. Achievement 
and sex—how close they are to each 


other, how they so often fuse! 


so my 


mad 


“Yes, Mr. Fritz,” I said, meekly. 
“Am I all right? Do I suit you?” 
He did not answer. Somehow I 


understood that he could not answer. 
But my question, it did not go without 
an answer. 

“Baby,” said from an 
corner, “you’re a knockout!” 

Thus reassured, I stepped into the 
waiting landaulet, Fritz’s landaulet, 
with the impeccable Claude—he of the 
six thousand air miles—impeccably at 
the wheel. 

All I remember was that there were 
crowds. So many people in one small 
place I never did see. New York was 
nothing. -aris was nothing. Holly- 
wood on a Sid Grauman First Night 
is like no other place in the world. 
Hollywood crowds are the noisiest, the 
pushiest, the staringest crowds in the 
world. Fritz and I were, of course, 
the cynosure of all Hollywood eyes. 
Sid, himself, was on the curb to greet 
us. Stars of years’ standing and proved 
box office value were held back while 
I, the untried, the unknown—not the 
unknown, but surely the untried—was 
persuaded to say a few words, in my 
“charming” broken English, to my 
dear American public! 

“Ts the picture really good?” I whis- 
pered to Fritz, as we walked down the 
centre aisle while the theater rocked 
with enthusiastic applause. 

“Vou’ll see,” he said. “You 
anyway!” 

I didn’t know whether he meant I 
was good in the picture, or I was good 


Sam unseen 


are, 


now in my ermine and lace. But, 
whichever he meant, I did not need 
(Please turn to page 82) 
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his assurance, I did not need the loud 
and obviously sincere applause of that 
jaded first night audience, to tell me 
that I was good in the picture, that the 
picture itself was good, that we were a 
success—this huge man and I. 

Isadore was giving a party—the in- 
evitable party for the star. Isadore 
had heard the applause, too. People 
he knew, relatives, neighbors, a rival 
magnate, had told him I was good. He 
was happy. He felt that he had in me 
a nice little property. In the car— 
it was Isadore’s car which bore us 
away through the cheering traffic—he 
beamed first on me and then on Fritz. 

“Didn’t I tell you, Fritz Stresseman, 
the moment I seen her, she would 
knock their eyes out? ‘You have a 
winner, Fritz, I says, ‘you have a 
winner!’ ” 

I had only a vague idea what the 
little man was talking about, and I 
eared less. Even when he turned his 
attention exclusively in my direction, I 
did not bother to follow his remarks. 
I was, as a matter of fact, still weak 
from my attack of nerves, still quite 
unequal to the strain of a night like 
this. 

“What were you saying, Mr. 
Wentsch?” I managed at last, when I 
realized that he was waiting for en- 
couragement of some sort. 

“T was saying, Miss Astra, that I 
have a surprise for you,” he said, fair- 
ly purring with the happiness of sure 
suecess. “We have another new star 
in Hollywood, Miss Astra—a male 
star, handsome like Barrymore, young 
like Buddy Rogers, and a voice like 
Novarro.” 

“Who is this paragon, 
Wentsch?” I asked, listlessly. 

“Paramount, you say, Miss Astra? 
This is a Wentsch star. He will be at 
the party tonight. He will take you 
down to the supper. His name—” 

“Here we are!” boomed Fritz 
Stresseman, and he handed me—one 
might almost say “lifted” me—from 
the car. 


Monsieur 


WONDERED afterward if Fritz had 

purposely tried to keep from me, for 
one last precious moment, the name of 
Hollywood’s new male star. Perhaps, 
he thought I already knew it. It would 
hardly seem possible to one who had 
been living in the midst of Hollywood 
activities to realize how isolated I had 
been out there in my desert home, 
seeing nobody from the outside world, 
reading nothing which even remotely 
verged on news. Yes, he probably 
thought I knew. 

Everybody else did. Everybody else 
knew that a handsome young man, 
hitherto unknown to fame, had walked 
into a leading juvenile role in a Belasco 
and Curran revival of “The Student 
Prince,” and at the San Francisco first 
night had walked off with the show. 
The critics had said that he had every- 
thing—looks, voice, acting ability, 
stage presence, personality. A sure bet 
for pictures—that’s what they had 
said. And, of course, as always hap- 
pens when a performer clicks in a 
Coast production, all the little Isadore 
Wentsches of Hollywood fight with 
each other for the privilege of signing 
him up. 

All this had been happening while I 
was in the desert—this and the start- 
ing of the new find’s first picture, in 


which, so rumor had it, he was a 
“knockout.” Things move fast in 
Hollywood. The town not only makes 
moving pictures; it is a moving pic- 
ture. Six months ago, I was the new 
sensation; everybody was talking about 
me; and now, almost before my first 
picture reached its public, this new 
star was shining brightly, almost as 
brightly as I had shone, in the heaven 
of ballyhoo. 


I WOULDN’T say that the new sensa- 


tion stole my party from me. I was, 
after all, the guest of honor, the 
glamorous European beauty, Fritz 


Stresseman’s glittering success. But 
when, as is the custom in London draw- 
ing rooms and at Hollywood parties, 
the solemn butler threw open the doors 
and announced the great man’s arrival, 
there was a stir, especially among the 
feminine guests, which quite equalled 
the excitement of my own entrance on 
Fritz Stresseman’s arm. 

I was busy at the time, talking my 
best broken English in my best Huro- 
pean manner. In the chatter I did not 
catch the name which had caused all 
these thrills in my companions. It 
wasn’t until I felt Isadore Wentsch’s 
pudgy little hand tugging at my elbow 
and heard his grinning lips from the 
first ponderous words of introduction 
that I turned and looked straight into 
the level eyes of Travis Jackson. 

“This is the young man I tol’ you, 
Miss Astra,” said little Isadore, rub- 
bing his hands with proprietary glee. 
“This is. Mr. Jackson.” 

“Tray—” 

My lips moved, but my voice did not 
come. Even my eyes failed to obey 
me. Slowly, against my will, as if 
drawn by magnets, they left the steady 


brown eyes of my lover and sought the 


sleaming green ones of Fritz Stresse- 
man. 

If ever he were a hypnotist, this 
huge man with the yellow hair, he was 
in that moment when I might have, 
by one false step, by one hasty word, 
even by one _ ill-considered glance, 
pulled down around him and myself 
the structure he had so painstakingly 
built. When he let me go, and I looked 
again at my husband, I was a changed 
woman. 

“It ees a pleasure, Monsieur Jack- 
son,” I said in a low, steady voice. 

The boy’s startled eyes narrowed 
until it seemed as if they were one— 
one, great accusing eye. Without mov- 
ing, his body shrank from me as from 
an unclean thing. Were these things 
so, or did I imagine them? My ears 
told me that I was imagining them. 
The handsome young man in front of 
me was saying with a casualness which 
amazed me: 

“Permit me, Madamoiselle Astra, to 
congratulate you on your picture. You 
were superb.” 

With that, he turned to one of the 
group of beautiful girls who were 
pressing upon him from every. side. 
She was, I noticed, a blonde. 

“Will you dance?” he said, and led 
her, all too willing, from the room. 

I saw no more of Travis Jackson 
that whole night through. I do not 
know if he went home. Perhaps he 
was only avoiding me. I, worse luck, 
could not go home. I must stand there 
hour after hour beside little Isadore, 
greeting the late-comers, speeding the 
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Hollywood Slave 


early-comers. For a time, I nursed the 
hope that Tray would come back to 
say good-night. If he had, I would 
have asked him to take me home. But 
he didn’t. It was Fritz Stresseman 
who took me home in the dawn. 

He said nothing, Fritz. He did not 
offer to come in. At the door, he 
took my hand and kissed it, bowing 
low as if I were indeed Mademoiselle 
Astra and not just a Hollywood slave. 

I could not sleep. Tired as I was, 
I stood for what seemed like an 
eternity watching the sunrise from the 
window of my circular gold bedroom— 
my cell, in which I must live out my 
miserable life in lonely bondage to a 
lie. Mademoiselle Astra! I hated the 
name. I hated myself. I hated myself 
because I was a liar and a cheat. But 
I hated myself most because I had 
denied my earthly lord and master for 
the third time. Quickly I turned from 
the window—lest I hear the cock 
crow! 

That is my story. 

At least, it was my story until a few 
minutes ago. Fritz has been here— 
Fritz, who loves me. He was wonder- 
fully gentle. It is amazing how gentle 
such a big, heavy man can be! 

He had been talking, he said, with 
Isadore about my next picture. He 
had had an idea; it was to co-star 
Travis Jackson and me. 

“But Mr. Fritz—” 

“T know, I know! You will fall in 
love with him. You will marry him. 
I told Isadore that would happen. He’s 
crazy about the idea. He’s probably 
writing the headlines now: ‘Marriage 
of Europe’s Most Glamorous Star to 
America’s Handsomest Leading Man.’” 

“But Mr. Fritz, I’m married already. 
Travis Jackson is my husband.” 

“I know, I know!” He turned away 
those great green eyes to hide some- 
thing which was suspiciously like a 
tear. “I know, child. I’ve known it all 
the time.” 

He had control of himself now. He 
threw back his great yellow head with 
his old gesture of god-like confidence. 

“What is a husband,” he said “to 
Fritz Stresseman!” 


Everyone goes to the movies 
and everyone has ideas on 
how the films might be im- 
proved, on favorite players, 


and on the world's most 


glamorous town, Hollywood. 
Send them to 
NEW MOVIE 


Marjorie used Pebeco twice daily for 
30 days. Her teeth grew brilliant, 
white, film disappeared. 


PEBECO WINS 


over five other leading brands 
in nation-wide test on Twins 


What the leading tooth pastes actually do, is now 
proved by scientific nation-wide clinical tests, 
conducted by leading dentists on hundreds of 
Twins. Twins, because their mouth conditions are 
apt to be alike, and so offer the fairest basis for a 
test. One of each pair of twins used Pebeco; the 
other used tooth paste A, B, C, D, or E (all well 
known brands). 


Pebeco did a far more efficient job because it is 
the only tooth paste which uses Potassium Chlo- 
rate as a base. This ingredient makes the health- 
ful saliva flow more freely, is active in checking the 
action of mouth acids which hasten tooth decay. 


Pebeco whitens wonderfully—polishes without 
scratching—keeps teeth gleaming, sound—gums 
firm, refreshed, healthy. 


PEBECO PROVES MORE EFFECTIVE ON THE 
FIVE VITAL POINTS OF MOUTH HYGIENE 
1. WHITENESS: Pebeco whitened teeth in 93% of cases— 
2. LUSTRE: 


proved it in 99% of cases—others in only 70%. 


Pebeco im- 

3. FILM: 
Pebeco removed film from teeth of 97% of users—others from 
only 60%. # GUMS: Pebeco hardened gums of 100% of 
users, others of only 76%. 5. ACID MOUTH: Pebeco stimu- 
lated the saliva which combats acids that start decay. QR 


other tooth pastes in only 48%. 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Burcau 
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The Nation's TWINS test 
the Nation's TOOTH PASTES 


PEBECO BEST FOR MOUTH-HEALTH 


TWINS—MARJORIE AND GEORGE DICKERSON, 720 NORTH ALTA VISTA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CAL. 


George used Tooth Paste “’C” in the 
same way. His teeth showed only very 


slight improvement. 


Twins, JEAN AND Joan Barnett, 
Chicago, Ill... . Jean used Pebeco for 30 
days. Teeth whiter, lustre brighter, gums 
healthier. Joan used Tooth Paste “A.” 
Stains remained, lustre very little brighter. 


Laurence THERIOT, 
. . Clarence used Pebeco. 


Twins, CLARENCE, 
New Orleans . 
Teeth whiter, stains disappeared, lustre 
brighter. Laurence used Tooth Paste “D.” 
Stains remained, lustre dull. 


. ‘ 
Twins, MarioNANDMADELEINEF AIRBANKS, 
New York...Marion used Pebeco. Teeth 
whiter, stains removed, gums became nor- 
mal, pink and firm. Madeleine used Tooth 
Paste “E.” Improvement slight. 
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NO MORE DATES WITH HER 
—SHE DOES NOTHING BUT 
POWDER HER NOSE 
ALL EVENING 


Pretty As a Picture... 


But This Fault 
Made Her Seem 


COMMON! 


7s first man who ever really attracted 
her—and she knew she had lost him. She 
never dreamed of blaming her “‘eternal pow- 
der puff.’’ She never realized it made him 
think her cheap, and gave him the impres- 
sion she had a coarse, greasy skin that was 
—well, not well cared for! 


Wonderful New Makeup Secret 


But how lucky she was! She finally met 
him again—after she tried a wonderful new 
triple-fine powder a friend told her about. It 
was called Golden Peacock Tonic Face Pow- 
der. And it had two other amazing features. 
Instead of mixing with skin oils, it repelled 
moisture. It refused to clog pores; instead, 
by a certain secret ingredient, it actually 
worked to tone and refine the skin. It mantled 
the tiny blemishes, caused by ordinary, 
coarser make-up, as if they had never ex- 
isted. And on their second date she hardly 
had to reach for her powder puff all evening. 
Her skin glowed with a fresh, natural peach- 
bloom softness that never betrayed a hint 
of shine. It entranced him! 

Try this powder now! Get a box at any 
drug store—only 50c; or the purse-size pack- 
age at any 10-cent store. 
See now how evenly it looks 
on your skin. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, just 
write, and get a generous 
sample—free. Specify your 
shade—whether White, 
Flesh, Light Brunette or 
Dark Brunette. Address 
Golden Peacock, Inc., Dept. 
T.G.-2, Paris, Tenn. 


Golden Peacock 


Face Powder 
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Meet Max Baer. 


(Continued from page 37) 


Carnera and I really mix ’em up when 
there aren’t any cameras around and 
we don’t have any director to tell us 
when and how to hit.” _ 

It was because of his friendship with 
Jack Dempsey that Max came to Holly- 
wood. The two men, the veteran 
champion and the newcomer, met in 
Reno where Max had gone to rest and 
play after one of his bouts. They be- 
came friends and Jack, who had taken 
a flyer in pictures, himself, several 
years ago, saw the screen possibilities 
in the younger man. 

Also in Reno Max met Dorothy Dun- 
bar, the girl whom he married and who 
recently divorced him. Max’s real ro- 
mance has been as stormy as his screen 
love affair. Dorothy, several years 
older than the boy from Livermore, 
represented to him the culture, the 
worldly-wisdom, the charm of which he 
had only faintly dreamed during his 
ranch boyhood and the long, gruelling 
years of his climb to fame. They 
rushed into marriage. Their tempestu- 
ous quarrels were followed by equally 
tempestuous reconciliations. 

They came to Hollywood together and 
rented a beach house at Playa del Rey, 
a large place with a swimming pool 
and all the necessities for entertaining 
hosts of friends. Max was boyishly 
proud of that house. He invited every- 
one to a continuous open house. He 
bought a big car and wore perfectly 
tailored clothes of the newest cut but of 
perfect taste in design and color. 

“T love Hollywood,” he enthused dur- 
ing his first weeks, “I’d like to stay 
here forever and make pictures. It’s 
swell.” 


Bu: by the time the picture was 
finished, he was ready to go back 
to the ring. And before the picture 
was completed, he and Dorothy had 
come again to the parting of their ways. 
They left the beach house. Max moved 
into a Beverly Hills hotel and Dorothy 
sued for a Mexican divorce. Max 
laughed a great deal and loudly. He 
was seen everywhere, dining and danc- 
ing with different girls. Only his 
closest friends noticed the strained look 
in his eyes, knew the long, sleepless 
nights which he spent, worrying and 
wondering what was to be the next 
step in the hectic course of his marital 
career. 

In the final scenes of the screen story 
of a prizefighter’s life, the boxer returns 
to his estranged wife and, on his knees, 
begs her forgiveness. On the day that 
these scenes were made, Dorothy Dun- 
bar Baer was granted a divorce from 
Max. As the actor Max faced Myrna 
Loy before the cameras, there were 
honest tears in the man Max’s eyes. 

Hollywood was more or less a vaca- 
tion for Max. He gave up his training, 
except for daily rope skipping and bi- 
cycle riding and as many games of golf 
as he could crowd into his busy days. 

“Tl be glad to get back into shape 
again,” he said toward the end of his 
studio stay. “I’m getting flabby and 
slow on my feet. The lights take a lot 
out of me. I’m not used to them. As 
soon as this picture is finished, back I 
go into real training.” 

Before a fight Max’s days begin at 
six in the morning. Wearing heavy 
woolen underwear, flannel trousers, a 
sweater and hobnailed shoes, he takes a 


five-mile fast walk, running at intervals, | 


then slowing down to a rapid walking 
speed. 


massage and sleeps for an hour. 

Then he has a breakfast of orange 
juice, lamb chops or steak, potatoes, — 
toast and coffee. After that he reads, 
plays cards, talks or writes letters until © 
eleven o’clock. Once again he goes to ~ 
sleep, napping until one-thirty. 
three 


work-out. He shadow boxes 


rounds. 


with four different sparring partners. | 
He skips rope rapidly for two periods | 


of three minutes each. He punches a | 
- “fast” bag for two rounds. 


And he > 
tops off this afternoon of work with a 


series of body exercises to strengthen | 


all his muscles. 


[es strenuous physical activity is | 
followed by another nap until dinner © 
time when he usually eats a generous | 
portion of vegetable stew as his main | 


dish. Two nights each week he goes to 


motion pictures or to the theater. The © 
other nights he is in bed at eight-thirty. 


From such training schedules are 
heavyweight champions manufactured. — 

As soon as a bout is finished, Max’s 
trainer permits him to forget all rule 
and ritual for a week or two. He can 
stay up late, eat what and when he 
pleases, give up all exercise except the 
golf, which is his favorite recreation. 
After that respite, he goes back to a 
semi-schedule of supervised food, hours 
and exercise until it is time to begin 
another period of intensive training. 
In the past five years Max has fought 
forty-seven bouts. So his rest periods 
have been few and brief. 

Even in Hollywood Max could not 
get completely away from the habits of 
his training quarters. Invariably he 
was awake at six in the morning. AlI- 
ways he managed a short game of golf 
or a bicycle ride before he reported at 
the studio for his day’s work. On the 
nights when he was not out visiting 
the Hollywood bright spots, he was in 
bed at his customary eight-thirty. 

“The one thing about pictures which 
gets on my nerves is the waiting be- 
tween scenes,” he said. “I can’t just sit 
still. I’ve got to keep moving, doing 
something.” 

Max paced the sound stages, restless 
with energy, while the more experi- 
enced actors relaxed and conserved 
their vitality. Max has not yet learned 
the meaning of the word conservation. 
Even during the lunch hour, he was 
not content to sit and eat. He prowled 
around the studio commissary with the 
panther-like tread of a born-to-the- 
gloves boxer, looking for mischief. 
Jimmy Durante, otherwise known as 
Schnozzle, was the victim of many of 
his pranks. It was an almost daily 
sight to see the huge Baer pick up the 
slender Durante, swing him over his 
shoulder as easily as if he were a baby 
and carry him through the doors, much 
to Jimmy’s mortification. 

Max swept through Hollywood like 
a swarthy tornado. Nothing could 
frighten or awe the big, black Baer, 
who fights for the sheer joy of fighting. 
He wasn’t afraid to huff and to puff 
and, if he didn’t blow the studio down, 
it was only because it was made of 
strong concrete. 
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He returns to his quarters, | 
takes a tepid tub bath and a brisk body | 


When | 
he awakens, he is ready for his real | 


He boxes two rounds each | 
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Go on Thriving 
Baby Leroy 


(Continued from page 62) 


then follows his afternoon nap. When 
he wakes he is sponged and taken back 
on the set for another thirty minutes. 
His bottles, his zwieback and his broths 
are given on the set at regular hours. 
He is home and asleep at 6:15 every 
night. 

He’s a normal, healthy, regular fel- 
low—this 17 months old Baby Leroy, 
and yet few babies in the world have 
ever been more talked about. Certainly 
no baby has been photographed so 
much or has caused so many laughs. 
Having broken into fame with Maurice 
Chevalier in ‘““A Bedtime Story” he ap- 
peared in “Torch Singer.” His next 
achievement will be in “Miss Fane’s 
Baby Is Stolen,” a Paramount picture 
based on Rupert Hughes’ st eee 
a cast including Dorothea Wieck, Jack 
LaRue, and Florence Roberts, under 
the direction of Alexander Hall. 

During working hours Baby Leroy 
is attended by Miss Rachel Smith, who 
is not a nurse, but an expert in child 
training appointed by the Los Angeles 
Board of Education to look after the 
famous baby actor on the set. 

Baby specialists and nurses have been 
called into service to arrange his diet 
and schedule. It’s important not only 
to keep Baby Leroy the sound, sturdy 
little fellow that he was when he 
signed his seven-year contract with 
Paramount, but it’s important also in 
order to keep him laughing and gurg- 
ling and jabbering in the most amusing 
manner. Paramount knows as well as 
any mother that Baby Leroy’s smiles 
and amusing antics depend on a well- 
planned routine of sleep, fresh air, 
play, sunshine and baths and diet. 

Baby Leroy’s diet has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory for Baby Leroy 
but it’s not the only good diet—pos- 
sibly it is not the one best suited to 
your own baby. Now, thanks to enor- 
mous improvements in food products 
Suitable for young children and the 
tireless work of scientists and special- 
ists, mothers everywhere can obtain 
foods they need to make their babies 
sound and strong and happy. 

This month’s food circulars give up- 
to-date information and suggestions 
for feeding babies in the most ap- 
proved and convenient way. Here they 
are: 

1. Milk in the diet of babies and 
young children. 

2. Vegetables and how to serve 
them. 


- 4 


Fruit in baby’s diet. 

Orange juice. 

Pineapple juice. 

Cereals in baby’s diet. 

Meat and eggs. 

Diets and menus for babies and 
young children. 


Eom nS 


The latest gossip of 


your Favorite Stars 


brought to you each month 
by NEMO 
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The Smartest Women Use 


FAOEN BEAUTY AIDS 


yet they cote 


“ONLY 10% 


It may be fun to be fooled—but it 
isn't smart. Especially when it costs 
you money. You can imagine you 
must pay high prices for high quality 
beauty aids. Or you can use Faoen 
Beauty Aids and know you are buy- 
ing the finest for only 10¢! Here's 
the proof—from the scientific report 


of a famous Research Laboratory: PARK & TILFORD'S 


“every Faoen product tested is as 


pure and fine as products of like 
nature sold for $1, $2 and $3.” 
Do you wonder that thousands of 


smart women are changing to Faoen ( FAY-ON ) 


Beauty Aids every day? (~ / 
CLEANSING CREAM + COLD CREAM P eauwtly ibs 
FACE POWDER + ROUGES + PERFUMES 


SS 0 och Si aoa, 
F. W. Woolworth Co Stores Se 
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or 
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IN THE 
SAME BEAUTIFUL 


DISHES! Gasan 
OVENSERVE 


Now—for the first time women can feel 
proud to serve from the same dishes 
they use for baking! 


OvenServe is the handsome new ware 
that gives you an entire table service 
plus important utility pieces: large cov- 
ered baking dishes, French casseroles, 
Welsh Rarebit plates, custard cups, pie 
plates, shirred egg dishes—all in the 
same delicate coloring and design as 
the table service. You can buy one 
piece or an entire service. Made by 
the famous Homer Laughlin potteries. 


Sold at Many F. W. Woolworth Co 
Five and Ten Cent Stores 
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| Loved Garbo 


(Continued from page 31) 


of New York for her. She had tears 
in her eyes over the big buildings, but 
Stiller was placid and hunched down 
in his seat, in the corner. 

“She thought I was a lot of fun. I 
think it was probably because I was the 
first American boy she had ever met 

she was such a kid about 
nineteen, I think. I got them all set- 
tled at the Commodore and then I went 
home. I couldn’t sleep. I could feel 
her power even then.” 

He lit a cigaret quickly. 

“The next morning I began talking 
about this girl. Everyone treated it as 
a big joke. They told me not to get 
infatuated with immigrants right off 
the bat. They all thought it was just 
because I was so new in the game that 
I should like this—they couldn’t even 
think of her last name. Finally, I 
persuaded one person, Gladys Hall, to 
interview her. It was certainly an in- 
spiring interview . . . all that Gladys 
could get Greta to say was: 

“«Mr. Stiller, he is a great director.’ 

“This Stiller had the biggest hand. 
The biggest one I’d ever seen. But then 
everything about him was tremendous. 
He had a great soul. And if a young 
girl like Garbo loved him, it is under- 
standable. As I look back on it and 
think of her expressions and her man- 
nerisms when near him, I recall her as 
being decidedly filial and most rever- 
ential. 


ARBO got sick with a cold. You 
see she had worn a heavy suit, 
and I think that it was the only one 
she had we took her to Coney 
Island after she begged us for two 
days. She wanted to ride on the roller- 
coaster. She stayed on the darn thing 
for almost an hour. I was nearly broke. 
She ate all sorts of hot dogs and pop- 
corn and taffy and she shouted like a 
little boy over the different amusing 
things there . . because of the cold 
she got that night, she was in bed for 
several days. But I had made an ap- 
pointment with one man named Roberts 
to have an interview the following 
morning. I had got down on my knees 
and begged him to do it . . . we took 
slong a little interpreter and went to 
Garbo’s hotel. We knocked on the door, 
but she did not answer. We pounded. 
Still no answer . my heart was in 
my mouth. J was crazy about her and 
I thought of all sorts of things she 
might have done on account of some 
mood or other Finally I shoved 
the door and it opened just so far where 
a chain lock held it. 
“<“Greta!’ I called. Then I looked in. 
She was sitting in bed reading calmly. 
I told her why I had come, and 
explained that she must stay in bed 
and have the interview there. She 
finally glanced up at me over the top 
of her magazine. Her eyes looked very 
blue and clear. 
““Hoobert . . .’ she said. 
go avay, and stay avay!’ 
“T pleaded and eajoled until finally 
she nodded her tousled head. She 
nodded it, but we had the interview 
through the crack in the door. Then 
it was that I saw her ‘I tank I go home’ 
attitude for the first time . . . she 
simply crawled into her shell. She had 
moods occasionally that were frightful. 
They made her miserable, and me 
miserable, and everyone else . . . but 
she made up for them by the highs she 


‘Hoobert, 


“Weep 
No 
More 
My 

Lady” 


OVER DULL, DRY, 
UNMANAGEABLE HAIR 


HERE’S MARCHAND’S 
CASTILE SHAMPOO 


“So weep no more today’ —or from now 
on. Get a bottle of the wonderful new 


Castile Shampoo developed by Marchand’s 
(makers of famous Marchand’s Golden 
Hair Wash). It may cost a few cents 
more. But you won't be taking life and 
beauty out of your hair every time you 
shampoo with Marchand’s. YruJl be 
putting beauty intoit. Marchand s Castile 
Shampoo : 


1 Cleanses the scalp gently and thoroughly. 


2 Does not dry out the scalp the way 
highly alkaline soaps do. 


3 Contains rich olive oil, nourishing to 
scalp. 

4 Leaves hair exquisitely soft, easy to 
comb and manage. 


5 Hair looks lustrous, alive. The color of 
the hair is NOT lightened or changed. 


6 In perfect condition for waving or 
dressing. 


Best for children’s tender scalps. Men 
whose scalps tend to be dry should use 
NOTHING ELSE. LOW PRICE. 


MARCHAND’S 
CASTILE SHAMPOO 


If Your Druggist Hasn’t Stocked 
It Yet—Get By Me 


For a Regular Sized Bortle. Fill out coupon; send 
with 35c (covers all charges) in coins or stamps to 
C. Marchand Co., 251 West 19th St., New York City 


Please send me your Shampoo—35c enclosed. 

INEMN@  sosscgdocersse sebgse secasSeoesocoesec snes 2 
Addressee ener ClLyps-1 eet 

Druggist. . 
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' such faith 


Stiller contract—or 
_she’d stay that way long... 


| Loved Garbo 


hit later . she would be so rollick- 
ing and s> much more fun that I got so 
at I didn’t mind them at all. 
“When she got better, she wanted to 
go t» the theater, so I took her to see 
Walencia’ cnet 


e tune when we left the theater... 
“she was singing it furiously by the 
time we got home . . . she loved that 
song. She doesn’t sing very well either. 
‘T would try to divert her, but she sang 
‘on and on. She loves jazz. Well, then 
‘she wanted to go to the theater every 
might. I didn’t have an awful lot of 
money, but I didn’t care. She was 
‘worth every worried hour I spent with 
her. She was a marvelous companion. 
_ “T introduced her to my boss, Dietz. 
But he was unimpressed. He just 


thought that I had fallen for this gal, 


‘hook, line and sinker . . . I phoned 
Nicholas Schenck and asked him if he 
_ wouldn’t like to meet Garbo. She was 
_ Garbo by that time, you see but 
“Mr. Schenck said ‘No-thank-you-he- 
was-much-too-busy.’ Besides, he added, 
he had seen Miss Garbo in the lobby of 


the hotel and that was sufficient.” 


He looked very earnest when he made 


the following remark: 


“T had such faith in her, you see . . 

She was lovely and 
sweet, and her way was the way of a 
great woman. I couldn’t believe that 
she was mere excess baggage in the 
if she were that 


“As I said, my resources were get- 
ting low. I had little or nothing, but 
finally I persuaded a photographer to 
_make some pictures of her. The photo- 
graphing took place in her hotel room. 
The photographer was Russell Ball. He 
was highly skeptical when I told him 
of my desire to have him make pictures 
of her—but when he saw his subject, 
he changed his mind. He saw great- 
ness in her. He exclaimed later over 
her wonderful mobility of expression. 

“The little Garbo went through her 
Bail’ with much enjoyment. Finally, 

all said that he would like to do her 
in something colorful, but neither of us 
could speak Swedish and she could not 
speak much English, so I did a little 
pantomime, wrapping myself up in air 
and doing a Spanish dance and pointing 
to all the bright colors in the room 
. . . all to her dark amusement. Then 
as if she understood right from the 


_ start, she nodded very sagely and left. 


Ball 


4 


| 


i 


‘and I chatted and he let me 
understand that he, too, was interested 
in helping this girl. We were deeply im- 
mersed in conversation when Garbo ap- 
peared in the doorway. She was very 
amused at herself and she had every 
right to be. She was like a child in 
her joy. She was wearing a veil of 
gossamer-like material—very alluring, 
and but for that had nothing on but her 
skirt. Those pictures were later used 
in Vanity Fair. 

“She was so eager . she even 
went to Weingarten’s, the inexpensive 
clothier in New York, to pose for some 
publicity pictures they are in 
the Times morgue . . . someone ought 
to retrieve them... 

“The time for her departure was 
growing to a close . . . we spent many 
days in conversation . . I wanted 
her to understand a few words of Eng- 
lish . . . she tried hard and did learn 
a few. 

“She left. 

(Please turn to page 88) 


Garbo started to hum | 


be "LOVER, | LONG FOR 
He THEE” a 


PLEASE LET ME TURN OFF 
THE RADIO, AUNT Vi. 

| USED TO BE CRAZY ABOUT 
THAT SONG BUT NOW.... 


YES, BUT WHAT'S THAT GOT TO 
DO WITH ANDY’S DROPPING ME ? 


“LOVER, | LONG FOR THEE” ? 
WHY, DEAR, DOES IT REMIND 
YOU OF SOMEONE ? 


— ft 
7 SIMPLY THIS, DEAR, 
TO BE VERY FRANK... 


FOUND _ ove /ost sweetheart! 


(since Lifebuoy ended 'B.0.") 


SO THIS IS 


YOUR ANDY 


a if YOU BET I'M 


eT 
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\ HER ANDY. 
FOR KEEPS! 


OH, ! SUPPOSE SO...A MAN 
| MET ON MY VACATION. HAD 
DINNER WITH HIM IN TOWN 
AFTERWARDS — JUST ONCE 
lanl \ 
| ATTENTIVE OUTDOORS — 
. INDIFFERENT INDOORS!! 
WAS THE RESTAURANT 
CROWDED AND 
STUFFY ? DID 
YOU DANCE? 


YOU SAY HE MIGHT NOT 
NOTICE IT OUT IN THE AIR, 
BUT INSIDE..... WHY, 

AUNT Vi, YOU CAN'T MEAN 
I'VE BEEN GUILTY OF “B.O.” 


LIFEBUOY'S THE 
NICEST SOAP! 
MAKES ME FEEL 
SO FRESH AND 
CLEAN. NO“B.O.” 


JUST A 
HINT, DEAR 


\ 


(LA 


SOMME 


4) 


"YOUR COMPLEXION IS SIMPLY RAVISHING” 
ANT your complex- AN ee) 
ion to win compli- . 
ments like this? Wash v= % 
with Lifebuoy nightly— 
watch skin clear and 
freshen. Lifebuoy lather 
deep-cleanses pores. Leaves 
skin free to breathe 
—free to grow lovely! 


“\ OWE IT ALL 
TO LIFERUOY” 


“B.O."‘never warns 
Any one of us may un- 
knowingly offend. Play 
safe— bathe regularly 
with Lifebuoy.Its 


clean, quickly- 
vanishing scent 
tellsyouLifebuoy 
lather deodorizes 
pores — stops 
“B.O." (body odor). 


Make this famous 
RT: 


YOUR NEW YORK HOME 


OU don’t have to be a member to enjoy the residential 

advantages of this famous women’s club. Women of 
discrimination from all over the world have stayed here... 
for a day, a week, or as permanent residents. It’s a certain 
way to assure complete enjoyment of the diversions and 
opportunities of New York life. 


Convenience to shops and theatres...or to business offices 
for women who are career-minded. Sweeping views of the 
city. A splendid pool, two gymnasiums, and music practice 
rooms. A well-stocked library, and your choice of restau- 
rants or cafeteria. 


And since this modern 27-story building is the home of The 
American Woman’s Association, you enjoy pleasant con- 
tacts and stimulating events. 


Delightful rooms each with private bath 


SINGLE: DOUBLE: 

PerDay $2.50 to $3.50 PerDay $4.00 to $5.00 
Per Week $10 to $21 Per Week $15.00 to $22.00 
OPEN TO NON-MEMBERS 
Write for booklet TW-2 with photographs and description 


A:-W-A: CLUBHOUSE 


353 West 57th Street 


New York City 
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(Continued from page 87) 


“T didn’t see her agai, until June. 


But a funny thing happened when she | 
She was | 
discussing her contract with Mayer | 
and she asked him please to send the 


first got out to Hollywood. 


car around for her at seven every 
morning. 
asked her what car. Garbo returned, 
the car that every contract player re- 


ceived from the company, of course. 


She was a nice, naive person ... 

“IT was sent out to Hollywood on a 
vacation that June. I thought of her 
all the way out. 


Mayer, a bit bewildered, 


People said she was | 


unapproachable, stern, haughty .. . | 
I didn’t think I wanted to see her . . . 


it was because I had cared and I did | 


not want to be disillusioned .. . 

“I went on her set, however .. . 
she was doing a garden scene ... 
the picture was called ‘The Temptress’ 
sit she was high above me I 
was below. And I thought: 

Sits ciummnya ee 
once before. I stood watching her the 
same way, as she stood on the top deck. 
But before she was nobody and now 
she’s the Great Garbo’. . 

“T can’t tell you how I felt piles oaks 
I felt—oh, gosh . . And while I 
stood there, John Gilbert, for whom I 
had done publicity work while in New 
York came past me. 
Well, maybe, he didn’t see me .. . 


»| Epa) NIBLO, the director, stood be- 
side me. Garbo came down the stair- 
way. She threw a cloak around her 
shoulders and walked quickly past me. 
I wanted to run away and cry like a 
kid. .We had been such grand friends. 
I took off the dark glasses I had worn— 
my eyes are sensitive to movie lights. 
Suddenly I heard this voice, 

“‘Oh, Hoobert! Oh, darling! Oh, 
Meester Voight!’ 

“T felt dizzy and Nibio was staring 
at me. She threw her arms around my 
neck. 

“Oh, but dis iss fine!’ she cried hap- 
pily. ‘Meester Niblo—feex it up with 
the cameraman to take us a picture for 
a memory.’ 

“That’s how | I got that picture on 
my desk 

He gave it to me. There sat the 
queenly Greta very much astride a 
ladder with Niblo and myself... 
Her face was piquant and joyous .. . 

“T remember,” he went on. “I re- 
member I told her that she spoke Eng- 
lish very well, and she was so pleased 
. . . she had worried, she said, about 
that . . . as I was recalling some of 
the fun we had had together in New 
York, she said, very sadly and with a 
little look of loneliness buried in her 
eyes: 

““T am so unhappy here, Hoobert, I 
theenk I would like New York.’ 

“I went home soon after our meet- 
ing, and I didn’t see her again until 
the following June. Then I received 
a cable that she was coming from 
Sweden, after her vacation. Every one 
of those persons who had conscienti- 
ously refused to meet her on her first 
trip, simply begged me for cutter 
passes. I got Schenck one... I liked 
the irony of the idea... he bought her 
a huge bouquet of flowers and trotted 
alongside like a schoolboy. He could 
hardly speak when he met her. But 
Garbo was wonderfully calm and col- 
lected and well-mannered. 

“T got her a suite free at one of the 
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I stood below her 


He didn’t see me. © 
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larger hotels in the midtown section.” 

He stopped suddenly as if perplexed 
over something or other... . 

“T think she was a recluse then 
she was sort of strange about people 
. . . they had been cruel to her, don’t 
you see? Well, I phoned her about 
five o’clock of the same day, and she 
was in bed. 

“There are a lot of people who want 
to see you and to talk with you very 
much, Miss Garbo,’ I said. ‘In fact, 
they very much want to talk with you 
. . . they want to do a lot for you : 
they are going to take pictures and 
write beautiful things about you—’ 

“She was laughing when she an- 
swered, 

“Oh, poor Hoobert . . . I am so 
popular now . . . with all dees people 
and I do not want to be popular .. . 
make them go avay like a goot boy and 
we will go out later 5 

“*Miss Garbo,’ I put all the tears I 
could into my voice . . . I pretended 
that my life just hung on getting those 
interviews, so I said: 

“*Miss Garbo, I am going back to my 
boss and tell him that I have failed to 
get three little interviews ... I feel 
just like you when you are told that 
you are not capable of playing a part 
that you very much want to play . % 

““But Meester Gilbert, he does not 
have to have interviews 5 

“T said nothing. 

“There was a long silence over the 
other end of the wire . . . then came 
a deep sigh. 

“*O.K. Hoobert, I do it for you—but 
not for Meester Metro.’ 

“I kept those interviewers waiting 
on pins and needles. Those interviews 
later were classics. The poor victims 
who wrote them were shot through the 
ordeal before they knew what had hap- 
pened. 


“ 


ELL, then later we went to an 
apartment where Lawrence Tib- 
bett and his wife and Margaret 
Sangster, the poetess, were being enter- 
tained. Here Garbo threw off her re- 
serve in the center of all these charming 
people and laughed with more gaiety 
than the rest . . . this is sort of cute: 
she got a wee bit tipsy on champagne 
and she was singing in Swedish so ador- 
ably that everyone was excruciated . 

I sat there watching her . . . I sawa 
new sophistication—a polishing off of 
the rough corners, but there, under- 
neath—not bothering to remain hidden, 
was the real Garbo . . . a marvelous 
friend . . . and a child of the sun 
BY ve and of joy .. . she was the 
most beautiful creature I have ever 
seen that night . . . simply shining 
with life 3 

“Afterwards, she wanted to walk 


home .. . but she hadn’t made ten’ 


steps before she was mobbed. I shoved 
her into a cab and we drove her to the 
hotel. She crouched in the corner with 
her eyes moody and unhappy .. . it 
was such a contrast to the light danc- 
ing person . . . my heart bled for her 
future. 

“Several nights after she was pre- 
aring to go home, so I helped her pack 
her bags . . . she had among: other 
things some Swedish money which she 
wanted to have exchanged for Amer- 
ican. I went out to take care of it for 
her but the only way that I could cash 
it at that time of the night was to lose 

(Please turn to page 90) 


“Tt’s funny, Molly—Peggy’s always loved the ride before. But she’s 


been acting just this way for a whole week!” 


*She’s not hungry, either. ve found, Nan, that these symptoms mean 
it’s time for a laxative. Give Peggy Fletcher’s Castoria tonight.” 


“We want to report that Peggy’s fine today—a perfect lamb! We 
both can’t thank you enough for suggesting Fletcher’s Castoria.” 


“A good laxative was all the child needed, Nan. And Fletcher’s Castoria is 

made especially for children. It’s easy to take—tastes good, and hasn’t any 

of the strong drugs in it that make most grown-up laxatives so harsh. But 

one word of caution—make sure that the signature Chas. H. Fletcher 
is always on your carton!” 


Attlee. CASTORIA 


The children’s laxative 
e from babyhood to 11 years e 


colic due to gas, for diarrhea due to improper diet, for sour stomach, flatulence, acid 


Mother, whenever your child needs a laxative—for the relief of constipation, for Ww 
stomach, and as the very first treatment for colds—give Chas. H. Fletcher's Castoria. ae 
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MILDLY MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES—CORK-TIPPED 


\S 


\ THRO 
9 475 


KOOLS have taken the dry throat out of 
steady smoking and put more real cigarette 
pleasure into your life. They’re mildly men- 
tholated. The smoke is cooler—decidedly re- 
freshing. But the mild menthol in KOOLS 
doesn’t interfere with the full flavor of the 
fine tobaccos. The cork tips protect lips. 
Save the valuable B & W coupons packed 
with KOOLS for Congress Quality gilt-edged 
U. S. Playing Cards and other attractive 
premiums. (Offer good in U.S. A. only.) 


PLAYING CARDS—FREE 


MILD MENTHOL 


Cigarelles. 


CORK TIPPED 


15 52 TWENTY 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp., Louisville, Ky. | 
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(Continued from page 89) 


one-twentieth of its value. I guess I 
couldn’t have done any better in the 
day time either . . . this would not be 
necessary in California. When I told 
her this, she said, ‘O.K.’ and then she 
added, ‘I have yoost enough for meals 
on the train... I’ll save the ten.’ 

“On the way out of the hotel, she 
asked me how much she should tip the 
girls at the desk. I answered: 

““About five apiece. Write them a 
check for it . . they’ll frame it.’ 

““Oh, Hoobert,’ she cried gleefully. 
‘You give it to them! They’ll like it 
much better coming from you!’ 

(Oh, thrifty Swede!) 

“All the way down to the train she 
sang, ‘I can’t stop lovin’ that man’— 
she had heard it in a speakeasy the 
night before. 

“Before she left, however, she had 
contracted a bad sinus cold .. . she 
had to have a certain kind of light to 
afford herself any relief . . . I bought 
her the light, and had it put into her 
compartment with a special plug made 
and fitted into the wall also, I 
remember, she begged me to get her a 
Swedish version of ‘Anna Christie.’ I 
could buy only an English version, so 
I had the little interpreter who had 
gone to the boat that first day translate 
it into Swedish for her . . . I wonder 
if she still has that .. .” 

He seemed steeped in memories . . 

“You see,” he said softly, “I don’t 
know this person they are talking about 
today I only know yesterday’s 
Garbomemeaes 

He looked at me strangely 


HE was so human. . . that second 

time, when we met her at the boat 
5 . I had given a pass to a little 
girl of ten, who had made a beautiful 
scrap-book of Garbo with her clippings 
and pictures in it . . every clipping 
ever printed about her in New York 
City she even had her name 
worked in colors on the crocheted cover 
. . . I had given her this pass so that 
she could see Garbo close. As we were 
going to our car, I saw this little eager 
face peeping out among a lot of people. 
I called the guard and had him bring 
the child over. Her face pale with 


| excitement she gave the book to Garbo 


. Garbo smiled at her, and her eyes 
were very wet. The little kid gazed 
frantically at me, then at Schenck and 
then at Garbo . . . she fell in a dead 
faint on the concrete . the thrill 
was too much for her . ». later we 
learned she refused to eat her break- 
fast, she was that afraid of missing 
Garbo. The latter knelt beside her in 
her expensive fur coat, impervious to 
staring eyes and rubbed her temples 
with the water the guard brought .. . 
When the little girl 
reached for her beloved book, her eyes 
never leaving Garbo’s face. 

““VYoost one minute,’ Garbo said. 
‘Giff me a pen somebuddy . . .’ 

“She wrote her name in big letters 
across the first page . . . that is the 
end of my story .. . that is all I 
can tell you .. .” 

The telephone rang. I walked to the 
door. There I turned around and 
glanced back. As he carried on the 
conversation, his eyes were fixed on 
a picture of a young girl laughing 
ae at him, gaily astride a _ lad- 
GP 5 o 6 


recovered she |” 


DO YOU KNOW 
WHAT THESE @ 
GIRLS ARE SAYING? 


Can they say this 
behind your back? 


“Why in the world can't 
someone tell Meg! She looks 
so plain . and she'd be 


positively lovely if she only | 
knew how to make the most 
of herself. That's something 
every woman has to learn.” 


"Yes, but you just can't make 
personal remarks to people. 
And think of the thousands 
of women who would be 
beautiful if they only knew 
how to bring out their good | 
features and hide their un- | 
attractive ones.” 


The Beauty Editor of Tower 
Magazines has developed a 
series to show women HOW | 
they can gain new loveliness | 

. HOW to make the most | 
of your hair and skin... . 
HOW to choose the colors 
best for you. . . . HOW to 
acquire personal charm and 
good grooming. 


Write and ask the Beauty Editor 
about learning loveliness 


Tower Magazines, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue e e e » New York, N. Y. 
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Close-Ups 


(Continue d from page 46) 


From Secret Service to 
Studios 


of Peter and Paul, disguised as a peas- 
ant girl or a nurse. Due to her they 
were released alive. 

She has the Order of the British Em- 
pire, the Golden Medal of St. Anne, 
and St. George’s medal for bravery 
under fire. 

After the war, missing the excite- 
ment, she came to America to gather 
dope for a book. Concealing her iden- 
tity, she persuaded Col. Joe Miller to 
let her travel with the Cossacks in his 
famous 101 Ranch Show. Hollywood 
took her fancy. Now she’s—but go back 
and read the beginnine again. 


A Fan Made Her Famous 


(Continued from page 47) 


biting her night-club manager, 
Balkin. She told the judge: 

“It was an unladylike thing to do 
but I had to defend myself.” 

Also, during the Chicago Fair, Sally 
again made the news pages. She fell 
into the Chicago River, while traveling 
on a speed boat from the Fair to the 
night club where she worked. And, 
back in 1929, Fightin’ Sal and her 
brother Hal got into trouble with Jack 
Haskell, dance director for Arthur 
Hammerstein’s “Luana.” It seems that 
Haskell fired Sal and Hal, ingenue and 
chorus boy respectively in the show. 
Hal said Haskell took a poke at Sally, 
so he took one at Jack. Everybody went 
to court. And eventually all walked 
out of the courtroom arm in arm. 

It was a tough road for our Sally, 
you see. Rocky—often poverty stricken. 
And she claims to have studied philos- 
ophy and ethics and art—at Columbia 
University and the New York Art In- 
stitute. Which is spiffy training, you’ll 
admit. She’s still in her twenties—this 
muchly publicized damsel who was born 
in Winchester, Kentucky. Movies, 
vaudeville with Gus Edwards’ troupe, 
cafe work for Lew Leslie, pictures for 


Sam 


Sennett, Roach, Christie, DeMille, 
Wampas stardom, more vaudeville, 
chorus work, dramatic acting with 


DeWolf Hopper, fan dancing—to earn 
a great deal of money, to help her in 
“a carefully planned effort toward dra- 
matic success.”’ And now—Paramount 
contract. You'll see her first in “Bolero” 
with George Raft and Carole Lombard. 
Then—well, here’s hoping Sally’ll sally 
forth to success. 


They Run a Shop 


(Continued from page 47) 


New York—no imports whatsoever !— 


until business has progressed enough 


to warrant the start of a style center | 


right in Hollywood. This, Mrs. Lyon 
and Mrs. Gallagher are confident, will 
happen eventually. 
employ ten saleswomen, besides fitters 
and window dressers and such. 
_ “Tll be doing my part for the NRA,” 
is the way Bebe expressed herself to 
me during her recent shopping tour in 
(Please turn to page 92) 
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She knows how to Accentuate Natural Loveliness 


without risking 


EN don’t want to kiss paint. Many a man 
has said: “It spoils all the illusion if you 
have to wipe your lips after kissing a girl.” 

So meet the girl men want to kiss. Her lips 
are neither a coarsening streak of paint, nor a 
faded, colorless line. Instead she has accen- 
tuated the cupid’s bow of her mouth with a 
lipstick that gives the healthy, youthful glow 
that men admire without that painted look. 
Only Tangee could do this for only Tangee 
incorporates the magic color-change principle 
that makes it intensify natural coloring. 


LOOKS ORANGE—ACTS ROSE 


In the stick Tangee looks orange. But put it on 
and notice how it changes on your lips to the 
one shade of rose most becoming to you. No 
smearing, and no red spots on teeth or hand- 
kerchiefs when you use Tangee. Tangee be- 
comes a very part of you, instead of a greasy 
coating, hence is longer-lasting than ordinary 
‘paint’ lipsticks. 

Moreover, Tangee is made with a special 
cream base so that it soothes and softens lips 
while it adds to their allure. No drying, crack- 
ing or chapping of lips when you use Tangee. 


Don't be switched! 
Insist upon Tangee. 
And patronize the 
store that gives you 
what you ask for. 


that painted look 


Get Tangee today—39c and $1.10 sizes. Also 
in Theatrical, a deeper shade for professional 
use. Or send 10c with coupon below for 4-Piece 
Miracle Make-Up Kit containing Tangee Lip- 
stick, Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge and Face 
Powder. 

Cheeks must not look painted either. So use Tanges 
. Gives you the same natural color as the Lip- 
k. Now in new refillable gun-metal case. Buy Tangee 
Refills and save money. 


UNTOUCHED—Lips left 
uncouched are apt to 
havea faded lock. . make 
the face seem older. 

PAINTED — Don’t risk 
that painted look. It’s 


coarsening and meno 
don’t like it. 


TANGEE—Intrensifies 
natural color, restores 
youthful appeal, ends 
that painted look. 


Worlds Most famous Lipstick 


ANGSS 


ENDS THAT PAINTED LOOK 


THE 


Check 
Shade 


Name 
iddress 
City 


1934 


Avenue 


— 
% 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP KIT—10¢ 4 
GEORGE W 
417 Fifth 
Rush Miracte Make-Up Kit containing mintature Tangee Lip- I 


stick, Rouge Compact, Creme Rouge and Face Powder. 
Enclosed find 10 t 


LUFT COMPANY, Ine 


TG-24 l 
New York, N.Y. 


stamps Or coin 


LIGHT RACHEL I 


FLESH RACHEI 


State. 
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IT’S JUST A KIND OF MAKE-UP 

MOVIE STARS USE — CALLED 

DELICA-BROW- 
YOU SHOULD 


THE BOYS RAVE 

ABOUT YOUR EYES-~ 

HOW DO THEY GET 

SO BIG AND STARRY, 
PEG? 


7, Wf y\v 
(PALTTIN Ki 
[ 


7 (A bs 


TaN 


2 


{4 


=~ 
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POPULAR PEG 


TELLS THE SECRET OF 
MOVIE EYES “ 


JANE HAS BECOME SO 

POPULAR, PEG, A FELLOW 
CAN HARDLY MANAGE TO 
GET A DANCE WITH HER- 


THANKS TO 
DELICA-BROW 


Have the Witching Eyes of the Movie Stars Tonight! 


You can get exactly the same ‘‘eye- 
appeal’’ movie and stage stars do—in- 
stantly—by darkening the brows and 
lashes with the wonderful make-up dis- 
covery they use. With DELICA-BROW! 
Let DELICA-BROW make your eyes 
literally wells of allure tonight—bigger, 
brighter... irresistible, DELICA-BROW 
is waterproof, too. Remember the name. 


Get it at any drug or department store 
and at the 10e store. 


Now a Concentrated 


Antiseptic Mouth Wash 


I Fe Star “x 
ANTISEPTIC 


For MOUTH WASH, GARGLE and 


A WILDROOT Pi T. 


general use. A powerful, sofe anti _ 


i septic in powdered form, Penetrating, 
| | CES plecsant-tasting . .. combots halitosis. 
j 
} 


JUST MIX WITH WATER 


MAKES ONE PINT 


10¢ 
MAKES A 
PINT 


AtS and 10 cent 


Stores 


A WILDROOT PRODUCT 
—tested and approved by 


a er 


You Mix It With 


Thousands no longer pay high 
prices for mouth wash. They know 
that Five Star Antiseptic is safe, 
pleasant tasting, amazingly effec- 
tive as a mouth wash or gargle, 
yet goes three to ten times as far. 

Scientists who tested this new 
discovery against other well- 
known antiseptics were amazed 
at its extraordinary penetration. 


In Canapda: Imperial Pint 15c, 3 Pints 


Good Housekeeping Bureau. 


Water At Home 


A leading bacteriologist said: 
“Five Star Antiseptic not only 
kills germs rapidly, but has a far 
more lasting effect in preventing 
bacterial growth in the mouth.” 

Yet because it is a powder— 
you mix it with water yourself— 
Five Star Antiseptic costs you 
only 10c a pint. Get a package 
today! Wildroot Co. Inc., Buffalo. 


35c. Wildroot, Lt., Fort Erie N., Ont. 
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Close-Ups 
(Continued from page 91) 


Manhattan. “I believe that people who 
have something put away should get it 


out now and invest it in something to — 


help others who’ve been hard hit. You 
can’t tell just how much we'll accom- 
plish by this venture of ours!” 


The store is so patriotic that even, 


the decorating scheme is red, white an 
blue. 


There are midnight blue walls, 


snow-white woodwork, fixtures and fur- | 


nishings, red ink-wells on the desks and 
red flowers. It’s not a big shop; has 
three intimate rooms—arranged for 
sports, afternoon and evening clothes 
respectively. Everybody will be able to 
buy things—extras and stars, because 
of the wide price range. 

Bebe wants it understood that the 


shop is not going to take up too much ~ 
She’s not giving up her ~ 
movie career—not by a long shot! | 
Whenever she’s in between_ pictures © 
she’ll make trips East with Pauline to 

She’ll try to arrange her — 


of her time. 


buy clothes. 
affairs so that one career doesn’t inter- 
fere with the other. It shouldn’t be too 
difficult! : » 

Among the other Hollywood business” 
folks are Sally Eilers in the lingerie 
line; Charles Bickford with a garage 
and William Haines, antique dealer 
de luxe. 


The Noisest Man Alive 


(Continued from page 48) 


Gentlemen: I give you Spivack! 

“The paramount problem,” says Mr. 
Spivack, as though he had forgotten his 
allegiance to RKO, “was how to give 
voices to prehistoric beasts when we 
were just about certain their vocal 
chords were so undeveloped they were 
totally unable to make any sound at all. 
With the possible exception of a faint 
hiss or a plaintive ‘psst!’ On giving 
the matter some thought it seemed in- 
advisable allowing such gargantuan 
beasts to appear on the screen, fight- 
ing, lashing about and glaring at the 
audience with no auditory manifesta- 
tion of their wrath other than the afore- 
mentioned ‘Pssst!’ A trifle quaint, as 
it were. Besides that our present gen- 
eration of film fans would feel cheated. 
They know modern monsters roar. 
They expect them to roar. Hence the 
prehistoric monsters either thunder out 
blood-curdling roars, or else. Thus we 
were forced to modernize the Tryan- 
nosauri, Brontosauri and prehistoric 
lizards. A little matter,” he continues 


lightly, “of bringing the Jurassic Age — 


up to daie.” 

This being disposed of, Spivack was 
faced with the problem of giving a voice 
to Kiko, the Son of King Kong. Kiko 
is a mere chick of a gorilla, barely 
twenty feet tall, whose fur is the deli- 
cate, colorless fuzz of babyhood. And 
being a baby his voice must embody 
that squealing, whimpering note com- 
mon to the voices of all animal kids. 
Furthermore since Kong’s voice was 
deeper than the deepest pipe-organ note, 
Kiko’s voice must be proportionately 
deep and yet possess that tenor-like 
quality typical of infants. In other 
words all Spivack had to do was to give 
a tenor tinge to a deep, bass voice. Dif- 
ficult even in Hollywood. But Spivack, 
regrettably enough, proved worthy of 
his_ trust. at Be: 

With the glitter of true genius in 
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his eye this dauntless fellow explains 
how the creation of weird sound ef- 
fects for Kiko’s voice was simplified by 
his ability to record sounds and voices 
upside down. “For example,” says he, 
“we take the sound track of a human 
voice and run it through the projection 
machine backwards and record the 
result. If I should say ‘Bang!’ and 
then run the recording backwards, the 
word would emerge as ‘!gnaB’, each let- 
ter also being backwards: ‘G-e-e-e,’ for 
example, emerging as ‘e-e-e-j.’. And by 
retarding the speed of the sound track 
we're able to re-record sounds of seem- 
ingly impossible depth. 

“Now for Kiko’s voice: Occasionally 
I created his chatter simply by squeal- 
ing and grunting into the mike myself, 
reversing and retarding the result. But 
for the most part his voice is composed 
of a human voice turned upside down 
and lowered in volume, the actual voice 
of a gorilla scientifically modified, and 
a few bird squeals. The combination,” 
Spivack assures one happily, “gave me 
precisely the noise I sought.” 

He then was faced with the fact that 
while, like his dad, Old King Kong, 
Kiko was a merry old soul, he also was 
handy with his dukes. And when he 
scrapped, he roared. “Naturally,” 
Spivack explains, “Kiko’s roar had to 
resemble Kong’s and yet be proportion- 
ately infantile. It had to be a sound 
never before heard by human ear. So 
I took the roar of a tiger and the roar 
of an elephant reversed and recorded 
them together, with, I might add, grati- 
fying results.” 


ND as though Spivack already 
A hadn’t contributed his share to the 
modern bedlam of seven million years 
ago, he deliberately and with malice 
aforethought invented the battle hiss of 
the prehistoric lizard by gargling into 
a mike, recording it backwards and 
adding a few old-fashioned ‘“razzber- 
ries” for good measure. The resulting 
effect is recorded at high speed until the 
hiss of our prehistoric pal attains an 
ungodly sort of shriek. And incident- 
ally when you hear the death scream 
of the Brontosaurus don’t let your heart 


go swish, for it’s simply Spivack’s 
gargle again combined with a few 
“Shhhhh’s”—the sort of noise one 


makes to babies. On the other hand the 


battle ery of the thirty-ton Triceratops | 


is derived from the trumpeting of an 


infuriated elephant turned hind-side-to | 


and exaggerated in volume. 

Having read this much about the fel- 
low, you can imagine with what glee he 
ereated the terrific, soul-stirring, nerve- 
ripping racket attendant on the destruc- 
tion of Skull Island by earthquake! He 
hurled huge boulders down the side of 
a rock quarry and _ recorded their 
descent! He simulated the noise of a 
landslide by hiring a steam shovel to 
pour dirt down a steep incline! By mad- 
ly ingenious methods he reproduced 
thunder and lightning storms and the 
erashing of trees! And last but not 
least, with joy tingling in his ears he 
discovered that by simply wiggling a 
sheet of tin he could reproduce the 
deep, ominous, subterranean rumble of 
an earthquake ... and so realistically 
that we Hollywoodians feel right at 
home! 

Gentlemen—But I’ve already given 
you Spivack! 


(Please turn to page 94) 


What would I do 
if he should catch a cold?” 


Her first-born—so tiny and help- 
less! What would she do—if he 
should catch a cold? 

Older and more experienced 
mothers answer her: 

“Don’t experiment with little- 
known or untried remedies. Use 
Vicks VapoRub — our family 
standby.” 

Two generations of mothers have 
proved Vicks VapoRub best for 
children’s colds. It avoids constant 
internal dosing—which 
so often upsets delicate 
digestions and lowers 


ICKS 


VapoRusB 


vitality when most needed. 
VapoRub can be used freely—and 
as often as necessary—even on the 
youngest child. Absolutely safe— 
and its medication goes direct to 
the seat of trouble. 

Just rubbed on throat and chest 
at bedtime, VapoRub acts like a 
poultice. It “draws out” tightness 
and soreness. All night long, too, 
its medicated vapors are inhaled 
direct to irritated air-passages, 
bringing soothing relief. 
Often, by morning, the 
worst of the cold is over. 


Follow Vicks Plan for Better CONTROL of Colds 


To PREVENT 
many Colds 


Vicks Nose Drops 
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Millions now have fewer, milder and 
shorter colds—by following Vicks 
Plan. In thousands of clinical tests, 
under medical supervision, the Plan 
has reduced remarkably the number 
and duration of colds—has cut their 
dangers and expense. The Plan 
provides proper medication, at the 
proper time, for every type and stage ‘i 
of a cold. (Full details of the Plan 
are in each Vicks package.) 


...To END a 
Cold sooner 


VICKS VAPORUB 
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G RB ETA discovers 


her’ Hidden Beauty 


[1], JACK SAYS YOU/RE $O STRANGE- 
LY ATTRACTIVE TO MEN, MARY ! 
— TELL ME YOUR SECRET ! 


FRANBLY! 
SPECIAL CARE 
WITH THE HAIR... 
THATS THE ESSENCE 
OF LURE’ TRY 
JO-CUR-AND SEE 
WHAT HAPPENS! 


YOUR HAIR 
TONIGHT 15 
GLORIOUS! 
YOU/RE 
THBILLING! 
WHAT HAVE 
YOU DONE? 


IT'S MY NEW JO-CUR WAVE 
| GUESS, JACK DEAR . 


Have a Wonderful 


New Wave Tonight 


NSTEAD of paying $2 or more to an 
I expensive hairdresser, do this. Just 
wet your hair with the new discovery, 
JO-CUR and then with a comb and your 
own fingers you set your hair into perfect 
waves! Ina few minutes... you can have 
the most becoming wave you ever had— 
literally double the attractiveness of your 
hair and for only 5c. 

Remember that JO-CUR is different from 
any other waveset known. It has a quance- 
seed base—which eliminates all stickiness, 
and will not leave white flakes 
inthehair. AndaJO-CUR wave 
lasts 7 full days. You can get 
s~, JO-CUR at any drug or depart- 
; mentstore and atthe l0cstores. 


Jo-cur 


PRONOUNCED JOKER” 
WAVESET 
N EW IDEAS FOR 

MEALS ... 
Here are three weeks’ menus all pre- 
pared for you ... three weeks’ vaca- 
tion from that daily thought, “What 
shall | have for dinner?" Sixty-three 
menus, rules for gaining and reducing, 
menus for children, recipes. This com- 
plete circular for 10 cents . . . address 


Tower Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


He Wrote "The Last 
Roundup" 


“You haven’t got anything I can use 
now. But you’ve got style. And any 
time you figure on quitting Hollywood 
and coming to Broadway, you can have 
a job w ith - my firm. I’ll even send you 
your fare to New York.” The months 
elapsed.. Eventually Bernstein heard 
from Hill. Bernstein immediately wired 
him seventy-five dollars. Hill bought 
a fifth-hand Ford for forty dollars, a 
marriage license for two dollars, said 
“T do” to Didette Lee, erstwhile film 
actress. And they started eastward for 
the big town. The automobile lasted 
until they reached the Bronx where 
they presented it as a gift to a garage 
man, and took the subway downtown to 
the Shapiro-Bernstein offices. Billy 
went to work. He’s a prolific writer— 
could turn out a song a day but doesn’t 
because his employers want him to take 
his time and write only hits. They 
hail him as the Berlin of today; feel 
that his music—especially “The Last 
Roundup’”’—will last. This one, they 
believe, will become an American folk 
song in the manner of “Swanee River,” 
“Yankee Doodle’ and such. Maybe 
they’re right, too! In the past three 
years, Hill has given the song world 
“Cuttin’ Down the Old Pine Tree,’ 
“There’s a Cabin in the Pines,” “Have 
You Ever Been Lonely?” “Louisville 
Lady,” “Old Man in the Mountain,” 
“The Last Roundup,” “‘There’s a Home 
in Wyoming,” and most recently Rudy 
Vallee’s new signature song “When the 
Leaves Turn to Silver.” He wrote “The 
Last Roundup” last January. From 
that time on, his life has changed com- 
pletely. 


He Acts While You Pose 


(Contingred from page 48) 


she strikes that he hasn’t time to do 
any of his own acting. 

His next favorite is Jean Harlow. 
And Robert Montgomery is his pet male 
subject. 

When Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was in Hollywood recently she came to 
him for a sitting. He was that proud 
to display her photograph in his window 
for all Hollywood to see. It isn’t every 
motion picture photographer who can 
shoot the first lady of the land and get 
away with it! 

He says that a good picture, un- 
retouched, is as good as a screen test— 
even better, for it is more revealing, 
more cruel and scrutinizing than a 
series of pictures in motion. But he 
blushes to confess how many need re- 
touching. 

He always plays music when he is 
working. There’s rhythm in his plates. 


Lens on Wings 
(Continued from page 49) 


Elmer spied a looming, rushing black 
shape. Zoom! His wheels rolled over 
the upper wing of a giant Fokker, 
circling the wrong way. 

Once as he was landing a wheel 
crumpled. The plane rolled over and 
over in the dust. A wing folded and 
sliced across, whish! Elmer ducked in 
time to keep his head from being 
chopped off, 


Prompt Relief from 
Skin Irrita tt072s5 


Pimples Don't be a “‘stay at 
Glogged home’’, ashamed to 

Pores go places, because 
Itching | your complexion is 
Eczema | matred by pimples 


and blackheads—or 
because you are em- 
barrassed by some 
itching condition of your skin. 
Adopt the safe, simple Resinol treat- 
ment as your external aid in restor- 
ing skin health. 

Just cleanse your skin well twice daily with 
the pure, non-irritating lather of Resinol 
Soap. Rinse thoroughly, pat dry, and gen- 
erously apply soothing Resinol Ointment to 
the broken out, smarting places. Then see 
how quickly the irritation is relieved and 
the skin becomes clearer, smoother and finer. 


Ouakiiag 


Use Resinol freely anywhere on the body— 
no parts are too tender, no surface too irri- 
tated to receive its soothing medication. 


Your druggist sells Resinol Ointment and 
Soap. Get them, start the treatment today. 


For a free sample each of Ointment and 
Soap write Resinol, Dept. 4-D, Balto., Md. 


GET YOUR PACKET FREE 
“‘Squaghetti’’, the New Wonder 


Vegetable (Spaghetti ona Vine) 

fl (Noodle Plant). Easy to grow. 3 ———s 
tol0onavine Can be prepared ina dozen 

tasty ways. Grow some; surprise your friends 

and neighbors. Write for your FREE planting 

today. Send 3c toward packing and postage. 


& ANDREWS FREW, Station 343 PARADISE, PA, 


GRAY HAR PENCIL 


EN ities gives to GRAY Hair Desirable Youth- 
SN fullColor. A secret method that keeps gray 
away from Roots.Temples and Parting, 

3 and Keeps Gray from Spreading. 
Cannot be detected. Will not 


fade or washoff. Delights 
both menand women!— 


RATEX Treatment, 


Now 25 cenTS 
full size Pencil fpr 25ccoin. LOS SRE OTS Stateshade. 


ORATEX CO., 400 West Eric St. CHICAGO 


FREE curacterreapncctarr 


eA “get acquainted” gift from REJUVIA, the favorite 
lipstick of more than a million women. A complete 
17 x 22” scientific character reading chart absolutely 
EREE to you. 

Study your sweetheart’s character e Analyze your 
friends - Learn what you are, and why you are e You 
will be aiezed with the mysteries that this chart will 
reveal to y 

Mail y an faaete and address Ge penny post card. No 
cost. No obligation. SEND NOW TO Rejuvia 
Beauty Labs., Inc., Dept. NO! 395 Broadway, N. Y. 


Try REJUVIA Lipstick today, velvet smooth, permanent 
waterproof, indelible, in correct shade for your individual 
complexion. A tested. quality full size lipstick for only 
- + -10‘cents at most F. W. WOOLWORTH Co Stores... - 


pt. A-29, 
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Flying a DeHaviland home on “Air 
Circus” a crankshaft snapped. Clatter, 
bang. The ship trembled, bucked, started 
to fall to pieces. Nosing half over, 
it settled fast. Elmer climbed out to 
jump. ‘“We may make it,” the pilot 
yelled. Elmer settled back in his seat. 

They made it. 

| Dick Grace once landed a plane right 

on him. He was standing on the ground, 
jn a camera car, and looked up to see 
the propeller whirling in his face. He 
dropped. The car, the plane, and three 
Bell-and-Howell cameras were de- 
molished. Elmer got up. 

That’s only a bit of his career. “But 
don’t weep too many tears for us when 
We go,” he shrugs. “It’s our business.” 

When his turn comes, all he as 
eople to say is: “There goes Elmer. 

e expected it.” 


Star-Maker of Hollywood 


(Continued from page 49) 


all the salaries that his discoveries are 
collecting weekly in the film studios 
would give him a yearly income of at 
least a hundred thousand dollars. But 
Gilmor Brown has never collected a 
cent under such rights. His only com- 
pensation is the success of his finds. 


Out of Horror Into 
Happiness 


(Continued from page 49) 


arrived—but his journey to America 
soon became a hegira of tragedy and 
hardship. They could not secure pass- 
ports from either Russia or Poland 
and, consequently, had to be smuggled 
into Germany. His mother, his sisters 
and he rode part of the way, hidden 
in a load of hay. They walked, then, 
and had to wade across icy streams. 

They reached America and thought 
their troubles ended—only to be turned 
back at Ellis Island because George’s 
younger sister was suffering from an 
affliction of the eyes! 

Heartbroken, they returned to Rus- 
sia, and waited there for two more 
years. Again they were smuggled into 
Germany, again they sailed for 
America+-and again they were turned 


back at Ellis Island! 

George’s mother died, a victim of 
their endless disappointments, soon 
after their second return to Lodz. 

A third time, their father sent pas- 
Sage money, and a third time George 
and his sisters set sail for America. 
This time they were permitted to: land. 
They found that their father had re- 
married—and that their step-mother 
bitterly resented their presence. 

George stood her cruelties for nearly 
a year, and then ran away. For days 
he went without food as he searched 
for work. And then—bonanza!—a job. 
A bench in a New York sweat-shop and 
@ princely salary of five dollars a week! 

Nearly three years of sweat-shop toil 
and then Fortune decided to smile. 
He was offered a job as a _ bell- 
boy in the Lambs’ Club and only a few 
weeks after taking it, William Farnum, 
then at the peak of his fame, offered 
him a chance to play extra bits in the 
old Fort Lee Studios. 

Since then George has been an actor 
—a very great actor, as you will agree 
if you saw his superb characterization 
as Sol Levy in “Cimarron.” 
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“Amazing Short- 
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ase send me 


ROM its very first issue, it has been a 


‘Buy policy with Tower Magazines to publish 


awith 
Confidence 


only advertising which would prove helpful 
and desirable to readers . . . advertising backed 


by reputable manufacturers. 
You can have faith in the advertising you see 


in this magazine. In the first year of publica- 


tion alone, $1,000,000 worth of undesirable 
advertising was refused . . . for your protection. 


The products you read+about in Tower Magazines are backed by their 
manufacturers . and Tower Magazines backs these manufacturers! 


You can buy with confidence from their advertisements. 
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SORE TOES) New Films in the | 


Instantly, Sajely believed! 


Also 

CALLOUSES 
BUNIONS, 
CORNS 4 


SORE 
| HEELS bess nae 
| SORE Puts You at Ease in 
| | INSTEP New or Tight Shoes 


8 You will have joyful relief 
in ONE MINUTE with Dr. Scholl’s Zino- 
pads. These thin, soothing, healing,protective 
pads stop the cause of these foot-troubles— 
and prevent friction and pressure of shoes, 
corns, sore toes, blisters, chafed heels and 
tender insteps. Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads also 
painlessly loosen and remove corns and cal- 
louses with complete safety. Double value 
now in every box at no extra cost. Get a box 
at your dealer’s today! 


Get the Corn Size for corns and sore toes; 
Callous Size for callouses and sore heels; 
Bunion Size for bunions and sore insteps; 
Soft Corn Size for corns between the toes. 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pad 


PUT ONE ON—THE PAIN IS GONE! 


HAVE. YOU. OTHER: FOOT TROUBLES?: 


DR. SCHOLL has formulated and perfecteda , 
Remedy or Appliance for every Foot Trouble, 
guaranteed to give relief. Ask your dealer. 
Writefor valuable bookleton FOOT CAREto 
Dr.Scholl’s,Dept.. 29, W.SchillerSt.,Chicago. 
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speedily 
happily 


TRY 
THIS 


Here’s that modern way to hot 
starch without mixing, boiling 


and bother as with lump starch. 
Makes starching easy. Makes F R E E 


ironing easy. Restores elastic- 
ity and that soft charm of new- 
ness. No sticking. No scorch- 
ing. Your iron fairly glides. A 
wonderful invention. This free 
test convinces. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU---=-=; 


; THE HUBINGER CO., No.608, Keokuk, Ia. | 
Your free sample, please, and ‘‘That | 
Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” | 


HOT STARCH 
IN 30 SECONDS 


Making 


(Continued from page 17) 


Gi RANGE as it may seem, the mag- 


azine story, “Hi, Nellie!” by Roy- 


Chansler is being shot almost word 
for word. Which may account for the 
last earthquake, after we thought we’d 
had our quota for the season? Any- 
how, it’s a swell idea and we wish 
more of the studios would follow suit 
even at the price of an occasional 
shake-up. 

Paul Muni is a newspaper reporter 
in this one and, because he refuses 
to print anything he doesn’t believe, 
the hard-boiled manager sticks him on 
the Lovelorn column until he sees the 
error of his ways. 

It’s a tough assignment for a _ he- 
man. But, rather than give up his 
principles, Paul resigns himself to a 
fate worse than death, making such a 
howling success of the idea that the 
paper’s blood pressure hits a new high. 

There’s a murder and plenty of scan- 
dal mixed up in the story. If you read 
it, you'll know what I mean; and, if 
you didn’t, there’s a slick surprise in 
store for you. 

Glenda Farrell, sob sister on Muni’s 
paper, is the love interest, and that 
gal would have made a crack news- 
paper woman in real life. She knows 
all the answers. 


| eae bus cycle is on! Hold your 
hats and don’t stand up! 

What with fourteen studios throw- 
ing ’er into second and roaring across 
the country in all directions, it would 
seem that as many original plots would 
be out of the question. 

However, Ferdinand Reyher and 
Frank Wead have combined to make a 
really crack story in M-G-M’s “Trans- 
continental Bus,” just renamed “Free, 
White and Desperate.” Among other 
things, they have immortalized the lad 
who struggled through a raging bliz- 
zard to get help for the half-frozen 
youngsters marooned in a stalled school 
bus. 

Robert Montgomery escapes from a 
penitentiary just in time to catch the 
westbound carry-all upon which Nat 
Pendelton and Madge Evans, his un- 
willing girl friend, are traveling to 
sunny Californ-i-a. (Chamber of Com- 
merce please note.) 

Complications arise when Pendelton 
gets on to the fact that Bob is a con- 
vict, but, by that time, good old Na- 
ture has made a detour and Madge 
discovers that, convict or not, the hand- 
some Montgomery is just what the 
doctor ordered. So—as Bob himself 
would put it—what? 

In desperation, the two of them bor- 
row the bus and, eluding their vindic- 
tive gangster friend, go away from 
there fast. A blizzard overtakes them 
and, what with stopping to play Good 
Samaritan to several icicle-bedecked 
pedestrians, the old reliable posse over- 
takes them and hauls Bob, willy nilly, 
back to face the firing squad—no, that’s 
another story. 

Anyhow, he has to give up his bus- 
driver’s license and climb into another 
suit of denim, while his new-found love 
seems destined to languish and fade 
until he can finish up the long time 
job of making little ones out of big 
ones for dear old State Pen. 
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AMBASSADOR 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Year ‘Round Comfort and Pleas- 
ure. Golf. Tennis. Horseback 
Riding. Fishing, Shooting. 

Sun Decks—Indoor Sea 
Water Swimming Pool. 
Aitractive American and European Plan 
Rates. Write 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, General Manager 
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rey Make 
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OW iin batts time work af home 


No matter what same 
age, sex or condition, 
AUTHENTIC INFORMATION coo 
you will find here several ways of making money ne in your own 
home. Then you can buy the things yon need so ly, 
the rut, be your own boss! These 1000 Ways are taken fr 
reports to the U. S. Dept. of Labor, Dept. Home Beonomics, Dept. 
of Agriculture, Congressional Library, Office of Education. | 
Be the first in your neighborhood | 
RESULTS UA A ron use these new, money- -making i 
This book: “#2000 Spare 
Time Money Making Ideas”’ is acres to find a way for you to 
make extra money immediately. If it does not, you ay, return book 
for refund. You oweit to vonneels to investigate. TODAY, send $1. eee 
John T. Rogers P.O. Box 137 Times Sq. Station N. Y. City 


bois al vareceaoe WIRES: OFE FOOR 
New Easy Way 


entees neat,quick job.No 
damage to woodwork. No 


SUSTRITE — 


P U § HE ° Cc L Ez P tools needed. Improve ap= 
pearance of your rooms— 
keep all wires off floors 

GMCS sien suszere pusn- 
CLIP. Economical. Set 
At Most Woolworth Stores of ight colored. clips to 


A Fine GRAY HAIR 
REMEDY NOW MADE 
cS s AT HOME You can now make 


at home as good a 
gray hair remedy as you can buy, by 
following this simple recipe: To half 
pint of water add one ounce bay rum,a 
small box of Barbo Compound. and 
one-fourth ounce of glycerine. Any 
druggist can put this up or you can mix 
it yourself at very little cost. Apply 
to the hair twice a week until the 
desired shade is obtained. 

Barbo imparts color to streaked, 

faded or gray hair, makes it soft and 

— | glossy and takes years off your looks. 

Z It will not color the scalp, is not sticky 
or greasy and does not rub off. 


ZIP EPILATOR—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT 
PERMANENTLY DESTROYS HAIR 


New Movie's 
Forecast 


(Continued from page 35) 


while Buddy De Sylva will make two 
with Lilian Harvey. Radio crooners 
may look forward to an inexhaustible 
supply of material from Hollywood; 
some good, some bad, some just plain 
lousy. But then that’s why 
Herbert was born. 

Singers and radio artists are being 
contracted by all the major companies. 
Lanny Ross of radio fame is the new- 
est addition to the Paramount stock 
company. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer are 
holding out high hopes for Nelson 
Eddy, good looking baritone, planning 
to co-star him with Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. Universal have Russ Columbo 
for “Love Life of a Crooner,” sharing 
his services with 20th Century. 
are negotiating a long term contract 
with John Charles Thomas, and 
Lawrence Tibbett is being approached 
w.th deals from all the studios. 


ALT DISNEY, 
“Mickey Mouse” 
the civilized world, has predicted that a 
great revolution is approaching in the 
production of motion pictures; a sensa- 
tional innovation that may eventually 
do away with many studios, stars and 
directors, making artists the master cre- 
ators of silversheet entertainment. The 
dramatic cartoon is coming! Animated 
drawings in color, that will thrill you 
and move you and bring you tears as 
in the past they have brought you 
laughter! Experiments with this new 
expression of dramatics is said to be 
secretly under way, and it is possible 
that 1934 will bear fructification. Is 
this the handwriting on the wall? 
The star system, doomed each year 
to oblivion, is no sooner buried than 
resurrected with press-agent trum- 
petry. As Shakespeare so wisely re- 
marked, much ado about nothing. 1933 
brought Mae West, Katharine Hep- 
burn, Leslie Howard, Bette Davis, 
Lilian Harvey, Spencer Tracy, Doro- 
thea Wieck, Cary Grant, Bing Crosby, 
Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell, Buster 
Crabbe and a few others to full fledged 
stardom. Some have already seen their 
names slip down below the title, and 
in 1934 others of this group might find 
out soon enough that stardom is much 
like the greased pig at the State Fair. 
In the coming twelve months star- 
dom is almost certain for Alice brady, 
May Robson, Myrna Loy, Pert Kelton, 
Heather Angel, Diana Wynyard, Mar- 
garet Sullavan, Jean Parker, Gloria 
Stuart, Ann Dvorak, June Knight, 
Constance Cummings, Dorothy Jordan 
and the usual dark horses that spring 
lke magic out of the ether. 


HE three outstanding box office 

stars of 1934 will undoubtedly be 
Mae West, Katharine Hepburn and 
Greta Garbo. The buxom West who 
has appeared in but three pictures has 
shattered box office records everywhere 
during the past year; her picture, “She 
Done Him Wrong” being recalled for 
showings three and four times in the 
same theaters. In fact she has become 
so much the rage that every major 
company is on the lookout for a Mae 
West of its own. Pert Kelton will do 
her stuff on the Radio program of pic- 
tures while Blossom Seeley is going 

(Please turn to page 98) 


who has made 


Victor | 


RKO | 


famous all over | 


To Stop 


COLDS 


Quick 


Stop Them in the First or Dry agi 


OLD ts nothing to treat lightly. 

It may end in something serious. 
Learn the en. about colds and you 
have the first step to their mastery. 

A cold ordinarily passes through 
three stages. The first is the Dry 
stage, the first 24 hours. The second 
is the Watery stage, from 1 to 3 days 
The third is the Mucous Secretion 
Stage. 

A cold is twice as easily relieved 
ia the first stage as in the second or 
third. The time to treat a cold there- 
fore is while it is yet a ‘‘Dry"’ cold. 


The 4 Effects Necessary 
When you feel a cold coming on, don’t 
waste your time w ith half-way meas- 
ures but take Grove’s Laxative Bromo 


Quinine as quickly as you can. 


A Cold is 
an Internal 
Infection 
and Requires 
Internal 
Treatment 


GROVES 


Grove’s Laxative Brom 
“‘knocks’’ a cold qui ey bec ause iti 
primarily @ cold reme because 
it does the four ines: necessary. 


and 


First, it opens the bowels, gently, 
but effectively, the first step in expel- 
ling a cold. 

Second, it combats the cold germs 
in the system and reduces the fever 

Third, it relieves the headache and 
that grippy feeling. 


Fourth, it tones the entire system 
and helps fortify against further 
attack. 


This is the treatment a cold requires 
and anything less is taking chances. 
Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinire 
is utterly harmless and perfectly safe 
to take. It is, and has been for years, 
the leading cold and grippe tab- 

let of the world. That testifies 

to its safety as well as efficacy. 


Now— 20% More for Your Money. 


Grove's Laxative Bromo Quinine comes 
in two sizes— 30c and 50c—and is sold 
by every drug store in America. Buy 
the 50c size as it gives you 20% more 
for your money. 

Always ask for it by the full name 
and look for the letters LBQ stamped 
on every tablet. Resent a substitute as 


an attempt to “‘do”’ you. 


LAXATIVE 
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Make yours a 
KISSABLE COMPLEXION 


End blackheads, pimples 


® Clear up your skin the way a doctor 
has proven you can do it quickly. Use 
Ambrosia, the liquid that cleanses pore- 
deep. Apply Ambrosia with cotton; you 
feel it tingle—you know it is cleansing as 
nothing has done before. 

Doctor’s tests prove the daily use of 
Ambrosia ends blackheads, pimples, clos- 
es large pores, clears up sallow complex- 
ions. An old French recipe, first made in 
thiscountry only to private order,this pore- 
deep cleanser is really a 1-minute facial. 
Cleanses, tones, stimulates. Follow with 
AmbrosiaTightener 
for muddy, blem- 
ished complexions. 
You’llsoon have the 
rose-petal skin that 
Wins men’s admira- 
tion. 


Ambrosia Cleanser and \j 
Ambrosia Tightener at all 
1Ce stores. Also in 75c and 
larger sizes at drug and de 
partment stores. 


AMBROSIA 


The Pore-Deep Cleanser 


GRAY 
. HAIR 
) GONE 


TEST BOTTLE 
FREE 


Your hair takes on new 
color and lustre when you 
comb this famous clear, colorless liquid 
through it. Gray streaks vanish. Desired 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Leaves hair soft, lustrous— easily curled or 
waved. Countless women use it. Men too, 
for gray streaks in hair or mustache. Get 
full-sized bottle from druggist on money- 
back guarantee. Or test it Free. 


Test it FIRE W~ We send Free complete Test 
Package.Tryit onsinglelock snipped from hair.See 
results first. Just mail coupon. Give color of hair. 


-— MARY T. GOLDMAN —-+ 


| 911 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Mion. | 
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WEST for 20th Century. In the 
meantime Mae’s new release, “I’m No 
Angel,” is expected to gross several 
millions while her next, “It Ain’t No 
Sin,” should put Paramount back on 
Easy Street. The West popularity 
should build to its climax during the 
year, for by 1935 its novelty will have 
run its course. 

Miss Hepburn’s fame rests on a more 
substantial basis. Although she sky- 
rocketed to success in a supporting role 
in her first picture, her third, “Morn- 
ing Glory,” in which she is starred, is 
one of the smash hits of 1933. Already 
she is acclaimed Garbo’s successor in 
the hearts of the American public, and 
little doubt remains that she will be- 
come the First Lady of Hollywood. In 
the new year many interesting parts 
are planned for her. ‘Little Women” 
successfully launched, she will next co- 
star with John Barrymore in “The 
Break of Hearts,” and then will en- 
train for Broadway, where she will 
star for Jed Harris in a new play, 
“The Lake,’ returning to Hollywood 
to play “The Tudor Wench,” in which 
she will portray the early life of 
Queen Elizabeth. After which she will 
probably star in Edith Wharton’s novel 
of early New York, “The Age of Inno- 
cence.” 


UST when Hollywood was beginning 

to take Garbo’s exile in Sweden 
seriously we predicted that before 
Summer was gone she would be back at 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer making love to 
a microphone. As we go to press her 
new picture, “Queen Christina,” is be- 
ing readied for release, while her 
second picture under her new con- 
tract, “The Sacred Veil,” from the mas- 
terly pen of Somerset Maugham, is 
being prepared for the cameras. 

What “Queen Christina” will do for 
Garbo no one knows yet. When a star 
is absent from the screen a year and 
a half her popularity is bound to suf- 
fer. Only Chaplin has been able to 
survive such folly, and even his stand- 
ing as a great star is In question at 
the moment. The first picture will 
gauge the Garbo popularity, while the 
second will determine her supremacy 
as one of “The Big Three” of the Holly- 
wood milky way. Most of the profes- 
sional picture people believe that the 
silent Swede has reached her zenith as 
a stellar attraction, but on the other 
hand the public is the deciding factor, 
and the Garbo fan mail is holding its 
own in public interest. Personally I 
believe that Garbo has not yet reached 
her height as a great actress. Perhaps 
she might have to share her throne 
with a Hepburn or a West, but she will 
continue to wear her crown so long as 
she chooses. Her art is as ageless as 
that of a Bernhardt or a Duse, and her 
influence of the acting standards of 
Hollywood is something that will al- 
ways remain. 

Interesting to note that Garbo, Hep- 
burn and Mae West were all originally 
rejected by motion picture producers 
as. being unsuitable types for the 
screen. Garbo was contracted by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer because the late 
Mauritz Stiller would not come to Hol- 
lywood without her. West was tested 
by every major studio and found too 


Treat Thaf 


) COLD SORE 


QUICK EASY WAY! 


ee touch cracked lips 
and that cold sore to- 
night with antiseptic, pene- 
trating Campho-Phenique. It 
starts to soothe pain and 
speed up healing instantly, 
and restore your lips their 
natural smoothness and ripe 
beauty. Protects against in- 
fection, tco, not only on cold 
sores but on minor cuts, burns 
and similar hurts. Get a bottle of Campho-Phenique 
at any drug store—30c or 60c—or a trial size, 10c, 
at any ten-cent store. 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


Women 
Gawasst 


Reliable women needed at once to 
demons.rate exquisite new Spring frocks. 
Georgeous Paris styles, amazing low prices. 
New plan gives women who have no ex- 
perience or capital, fascinating, profitable 
work, full or part time. Send no money, but 
write fully for elaborate style presentation. 
Also learn how to get your own dresses with- 
out cost. Give size and color preference. 


FASHIBN FROCKS, Inc. <Bept,B8-320, 
_. AS 75 
Low J | 

ow JQ 


Guaranteed by 
REMINGTON 


Sensationally new low 
price and easy term: 


ington Co. Send no money. 


10 Day Trial—then 10c a Da ees 
Bend for ae iiterature ana eas; ao pian--onl $1.00 down, then 100 
a day. Also bargains in Standard Size refinished office models, 
sent free. Write for details and special money-making opportunities. 


International Typewriter Exch. pem.293 Chicaco 


PS ae 
Mary Brian in Columbia's “Fosg.'’ 


MOON GLO 


NAIL POLISH 
Beautifies Your Hands 


YOU will be delighted with the smartness of your hands 
when you beautify them with MOON GLOW Nail Polish. 
Keep on your shelf all of the five MOON GLOW shades— 
Natural, Medium, Rose, Platinum Pearl and Carmine. 


If you paid $x you couldn't get finer nail polish than 
MOON GLOW-—the new Hollywood favorite. Ask your 
ioc store for the roc size or your drug store for the 25¢ size 
of MOON GLOW Nail Polish in all shades. If they cannot 
supply you, fill in the ccupon below and mail today. 


Moon Glow Cosmetic Co.,Ltd., Hollywood, Calif. 


Gentlemen: Please send me introductory pkg. of Moon 
Glow. I enclose roc (coin or stamps) for each shade 
checked. ( ) Natural ( ) Medium ( ) Rose ( ) Platinum 
Pearl ( ) Carmine. 


INEIICS nc oop ono ans Cb epDDED DENS Oona COD DISKO NAaSC OO OS 
St. and No... 
CHB 7is cencwsoncooe 
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New Movie’s 
Forecast 


heavy to play leads, while Hepburn 
upon the completion of her first role 
was allowed to leave the film city with- 
out having her option renewed. 
well—did you see “Once in a 
time?” 

In yesteryears Hollywood's great 
screen idols were male stars; the hand- 
some Wally Reid; the dark, fascinating 
Valentino; the debonair, dashing .- 


Gilbert. For two years the screen 
not had one great male star who by 
charm of his name alone could draw 


the crowds to the theaters in good pic- 
tures or in bad ones. Perhaps Mickey 
Mouse is the exception. Nils Asther, 
Clark Gable and George Raft, each in 
turn gave promise of becoming great 
stars that would stand the acid test of 
time, but in turn each slipped and re- 
ceded back into the class of leading 
men. Now Francis Lederer looms upon 
the deserted horizon with a reputation 
already earned on three continents as 
a great stage lover whom the ladies 
simply flock to see. He is expected by 
RKO to repeat his tremendous stage 
success in the films. If he does he will 
be the outstanding male star of 1934. 
Otherwise Hollywood will have no male 
counterpart of Garbo, Hepburn and 
West to offer a female public long 
hungry for a new great lover. It is 
this writer’s opinion that Lederer is 
not the Hollywood man of Destiny. He 
is yet to appear out of the intangible 
mystery of the great nowhere. 
N ANY new leading men are on the 
verge of Hollywood prominence. 
The dearth of suitable Romeos has held 
up many a production during 1933, and 
this year the producers are going to 
make every effort to uncover new 
finds. Roger Pryor, who got his first 
break in “Moonlight and Pretzels,” has 


been signed by Universal. Warner 
Brothers are boosting Donald Wood, 
having given him and lead opposite 
Kay Francis in her next picture, 


“Mandalay.” Darryl Zanuck has signed 
Chick Chandler. Douglass Montgomery 
is being given some splendid oppor- 
tunities. Here is one actor who is 
worthy of stardom. Harold Lally and 
Victor Jory are getting the breaks on 
the Fox lot, and at RKO William Cag- 
ney, brother of Jimmy is going to have 
his chance to prove that big brother 
didn’t inherit all the family talent. 
This same studio is holding out high 
hopes for Bruce Cabot. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer have pinned their faith on 
Franchot Tone and Max Baer, chal- 
lenger of Carnera, who is said to be 
a sensation as a lover in his first pic- 
ture, “The Prizefighter and the Lady.” 

Bing Crosby, Leslie Howard, Spencer 
Tracy, Paul Muni, Edward G. Robin- 
sin, Fredric March, Maurice Cheva- 
lier, Gary Cooper, John Barrymore and 
Wallace Beery are the chief contenders 
for first place among the present group 
of male stars. Note that at least six 
of these men are in their forties, and 
most lay no claim to beauty. 

Crosby’s popularity is rising by 
leaps and bounds. Paramount is star- 
ring the beloved crooner, who has 
proved himself an amusing actor as 
well. If he can learn to wear clothes 
With the same class that he delivers a 
song he might insure his popularity 
beyond the present musical vogue. i 
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FOLD 


B® HERE- 


HOW THE WRONG SHADE OF. 
FACE POWDER CAN MAKE 


E 


Pavlova’s Experience 
NNA PAVLOVA, the great dancer, was 


giving two concerts in a distant city. 
The first night she looked gloriously young 
and vibrant. But the second night she was 
another woman altogether—she looked old 
and haggard. Something terrible had hap- 
pened to cause the transformation, What 
was it? 

Just this: By mistake the wrong colored 
spotlight was thrown on her. And the effect 
was that she appeared twenty years older. 
The audience whispered—"My, how old 
Pavlova looks.” The right light was im- 
mediately switched on. But the damage was 
done! No one in the audience could be con- 
vinced that Paylova hadn't grown old. 


Your Face Powder Shade— 
Aging or Youthifying? 


What holds for lighting holds for face pow- 
der shades, too. The wrong shade can make 
you look five to ten years older. Many women, 
choosing their face powder shade on the wrong 
basis, are victims of a decidedly aging effect. 
Could it be possible that you, too, are paying 
the penalty of the wrong shade of face pow- 
der? Look at the above illustration. It gives 
you some idea of the difference the right and 
wrong shade of face powder makes. 


o/s 
o4 


‘YOU LOOK YEARS OLDER 


sg One Way to Tell 


There is one way to tell which 1s the right 
B shade of face powder for you—which shade 
B® makes you look young rather than old—and 
my that is to try all the five basic shades. As 

Lady Esther has demonstrated and, as color 
i specialists confirm, there are five basic shades 

which supply the needs of all types of women. 

One of these will prove the most flattering 

and—youthifying—for you. And Lady Esther 
@ offers you the opportunity of finding out that 
shade at her expense. 


At Lady Esther’s Expense! 


Simply mail your name and address and you 
will receive a liberal supply of all five shades 
of Lady Esther Face Powder. Try them all on 
your face before your mirror and instantly 
one of these shades will prove ¢4e one for 
you, Mail coupon now for all five shades of 
Lady Esther Face Powder. 


You Can Paste This on Penny Postcard 
ADY ESTHER, 2020 Ridge # 
Svanscon, Ill. 

I wane co find the ri hade of face powder I 
for my cype. Please send liberal supply of all 5 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder free and 
postpaid. l 
Name ashe I 
Address j 
City 5 I 


me 


a This offer not good in 
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NETS 


Mays you don’t like your face...still...a girl can 
go through life without a single decent feature... 
and if she has a lovely skin (anda way about her) men 
will vow to the very end that she is a raving beauty. 

If you’ve seen girls with complexions like a 
pink tea rose . . . theyre probably using the 
tight powder. And probably that’s Luxor. For 
Luxor has one supreme advantage. It’s moisture- 
proof. You won't have a shiny nose with Luxor, 
for moisture from the skin is not absorbed by 
it. Luxor is 55 cents. If you'd like a sample, 
send 10 cents and the coupon. 
Hear “Talkie Picture Time”— meus 
drama, love, adventure on the movie- 
lot. NBC, Sunday, 5:30 E. S. T. 
See local papers. 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE MOISTURE-PROOF 
COMPLEXION POWDER 

LUXOR, Lrp., 1355 W. 31st St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me your generous trial packages of Luxor 


Moisture-proof Powder, Rouge and new Special Formula 
Cream. Enclosed is ten cents to help cover mailing costs. 


Check, Powder: Rose Rachel Rachel Flesh 
Rouge: Radiant Medium Sunglow 

T™-2 Pastel Vivid. Roseblush 

Name 

‘Address = SS po fs 


| Burpee’s Giant Zinnias 


3Pkts for IO¢ 


% Three beautiful Giant Mammoth Zinnias, 
one full-size packet each of Scarlet, Yellow, 
and Rose (regular yalue 30c) postpaid for 
only 10c. Don’t miss this remarkable “‘get- 
* acquainted” offer. Send 10c today. 
Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. World's greatest garden guide 
describing all best flowers and vegetables. Burpee’s guar- 
anteed seeds. Lower prices. Write for free BOOK today. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO., 224 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 


Have You 
seen the NEW 
HESS Package 


Yes,the same good Hess Witch 
Hazel Cream that softens, 
soothes and whitens skin as - 
nothing else will, now comes in a 
beautiful new blue and white package. Sold 
in Drug, Department and 10c. Stores. 


Don’t Let Chapped Skin ; —— 
Spoil Your Winter gir 


Instead use Hess Witch Hazel *@ 
Cream, a few drops at atime. It 
penetrates both the first and sec- 
ond layers of skin, correcting the 
causes of chap and roughness: 


Never leaves oily, sticky film on | 
skin.Samplesentonrequest.Sold “3% 
in 10¢c, 25c and 5o¢ sizes. : Bee 

E.E. HESS COMPANY Sa a 
Brook, Ind. 


23 Main Street 
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Mae West's 
Perfect Day 


(Continued from page 68) 


puts it: ““We’ve all got some pet aver- 
sions. Now, I hate night clubs. Haven’t 
been in one since I’ve been on the 
Coast. As far as I’m concerned the 
Cocoanut Grove and the Colony Club 
are just names in gossip columns.” The 
enormous auditorium is jammed to the 
rafters. The band blares a_ brassy 
“The Sidewalks of New York.” “They 
couldn’t mean me. That’s Al Smith’s 
theme song!” Movie stars packed in 
like sardines rub_ shoulders’ with 
gamblers, gunmen and gentlemen. The 
Marx Brothers are there. So are Lupe 
and Johnny Weissmuller. Lupe, like 
Mae, loves the fights. But there’s a 
difference in their appreciation. Lupe 
screams, hollers, whoops it up for her 
favorite boy. There’s not a sound or a 
move from Mae. She’s not an amateur 
devotee. Only her eyes move as she 
watches the men in the ring. This is 
the game she was brought up in. This 
is her dad’s racket. 

i1 P. M. The apartment again. The 
devoted Libby has not retired. You 
know that from the aroma of fresh- 
made coffee escaping from the kitchen. 
“Tired?” asks Libby, which is just her 
habitual way of greeting Miss Mae. It 
never really calls for an answer. “I’ve 
got a nice hot bath drawn for you, and 
when you’re ready I’ll serve some coffee 
while you lie down here on the divan.” 
It’s very nice, and restful and peace- 
ful having a Libby in your life! You 
don’t even have to reach for your white 
velvet robe, or your mules. They are 
always right there in the willing Lib- 
by’s hand, as you step from your bath. 
It’s Libby’s hands that put pillows be- 
hind your back and move the reading 
lamp up closer to the couch where you 
are lying. The drapes are pulled back 
from the bay window revealing the red 
and white lights of the valley below. 
The coffee is hot and fresh and the 
radio plays softly. “I’m going to rest 
here an hour,” says Mae, “and then I’m 
going to work. You go to bed, Libby.” 
That always begins it. “Now Miss Mae 
I wouldn’t work tonight after you’ve 
been out all day. If I was you I’d get 
a good night’s sleep!” “Okay,” says 
Mae because its the easiest way. “But 
bring me that script of “It Ain’t No 
Sin” before you leave.” Libby sighs— 
departs. 

12 P. M. The radio is silent. The 
drapes have been drawn against the 
distractingly beautiful view of the 
Hollywood valley. Only one concen- 
trated light remains burning, reveal- 
ing America’s Hottest Box Office At- 
traction engaged in her typical “night 
life.’ The pencil pushes on and on as 
page after page of “Mae West stuff” 
slips carelessly onto the floor. 


A HOME FACIAL 


If you haven't the time to spare for 
a weekly professional facial treatment, 
don't forego the rejuvenating and re- 
vitalizing effect that one gives your 


skin. Send for our circular, “Manipu- 

lating the Fingers in a Facial." Write 

to Ann Boyd, in care of The New 

Movie Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Wer cannot realize how much better you © 
will feel and look until you try Dr.Edwards ~ 
Olive Tablets. For instead of rouge and 
powder, many women need internal cleansing” 
to remove the cause of blemishes, pimples, 
headaches, and that dull lifeless feeling. 


The Internal Cosmetic 

That is why countless grateful people today 
think of Dr. Edwards Olive Tablets as the 
“internal cosmetic.” A safe, efficient substitute 
for calomel, much easier to take—they gently 
regulate the liver and intestines and nature 
clears the way for a lovely skin and the allur- 
ing glow of youth. : 

Take these wonderful tablets every day, if 
you want to banish the “looks” and feeling 
of age, and win back buoyant health. Com- 
pounded of vegetable ingredients, used by mil- 
lions for 20 years, you'll know them by their 
olive color. At all drug stores, 15¢, 30¢, 60¢. 


sa) | leething 


HEN your baby suffers from teeth- 

ing pains, just rub a few drops of 
Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion on thesore, 
tender, little gums and the pain will 
be relieved within one minute. 

Dr. Hand’s Teething Lotion is the 
prescription of a famous baby spe 
cialist, contains no narcotics and has 
been used by mothers for almost fifty 
years. It is strongly recommended by _ 
doctors and nurses instead of the un- 
sanitary teething ring. 


JUST RUB IT ON THE GUMS — 


DR.HAND’S | 


Teething Lotion 


Buy Dr.Hand’s from your druggist today 


New Pictures 


You 


Should See 
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the girl is betraying his country. 
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e worth 
atch the 


sugar-coating of the final sequence. 


High Spots: The muted lor 
between Carla and Ritter, 
slow, almost sleepy tempo... 
turized course of the spy’s 1» 
passed from hand to hand of o 
unseen persons . 
ing during an air raid. 

Sore Spot: The artificial 
plausible ending. 


and 


Je scenes 
played in a 


The pic- 
lessages, 
therwise 


Surgeons operat- 


im- 


My Lips Betray—C 


+Directed by John Bystone. 


Released by Fox 


Ay HE plot of this film is laid in the 


mythical kingdom 
which would have been a ve 
place to leave it lying. It’s 
over again—a king who falls 
with a dancer. 


ry good 


about—all 


in love 


No one, evidently, seemed to know 


whether this was to be a 
comedy, a drama or a Mack 
farce. Features from each 
combined in a not too happy 
mise. The settings are 
photography, fair. The 
acting are something less than 

Lilian Harvey presumably 
for the part of the dancer, 
Vitus’s School for Ingenues. 


have 


good; 
direction and 


Lili, 


musical 
Sennett 
been 
compro- 
the 


either. 

tr ained 
in St. 

Charm 


and the jitters are not synonymous. 


John Boles is effective, onl 
singing. Miss Harvey isn’t, ev 


There is also a royal motor 


y when 
en then. 
car, ap- 


parently designed by the ingenious Joe 


Cook and a lot of situations 
oil is discovered in Ruritania 


—before 
and the 


dancer and the king are plighted—with 


which even Mr. Cook could do 


little. 


The Kennel Murder Case—A 


Directed by Michael Curtiz. 
Warner Brothers 


| ee poorest of S. S. Van D 
tective 


Rel 


thus far from his books. This 


stories has been mz 
the most effective cinema to be 


eased by 


ine’s de- 
ide into 
taken, 
is a uni- 


formly well done and convincing de- 


tective story. 


William Powell brings life and grace 


to that literary effigy, Philo 
Those who have longed to pu 
from under Philo, as Mr. 


Vance. 
ll a rug 


Van Dine 


writes of him, or put a pie in his chair, 
will be pacified by the easy fashion in 


which his ingratiating film cou 
solves the murders 
stead. 

“The Kennel Murder Case” 
about all a mystery play sh 
There are no ghostly facés 


in the Coe 


nterpart 
home- 


is just 
ould be. 


at the pane; 


no spectral hands that reach out for a 


horribly screeching lady, but 


there is 


in this film a deal of ante Ne ence which 


is rarer and better. 


Powell’s act- 


ing and the direction at "Michael Curtiz 
are honest and fine and the rest of the 


cast aid them materially. 


(Please turn to page 102) 


of Ruritania, | 


NEW IMPROVED’CLO PAY 
WINDOW SHADES ronlS ia 


A Revolutionary Advance in the Clopay Shades Approved By Mil- 


lions of Women. . 


Clopay at 15c a Greater Bargain Than Ever. . 


TES, constant research and a mania 
for questioning users has at last ac- 
complished the seemingly impossible— 


vastlyimprovedClopay Shades, 
which women always cz alled 
perfect. Now, with the prices 
of ordinary cloth shades con- 
stantly rising, the new improved 
Clopays at 15c are positively 
the greatest value yet offered 
in window shades. 


Never Before Such 
Shades! 


The new improved Clopay 


Shades are heavier and stronger 


A wooden slat at the bot- 


than formerly. 


tom is included. And a molded shade but- 


*ENOTE THESE 
ADDED FEATURES 


Heavier and Stronger 
. 
Wooden Slat at 
Bottom Included 
. 
Molded Shade Pull 
Button packed with 
each shade 


York St, 


Added Durability and Extra Features Make 


FREE Color Samples 


ton that makes trimming these full size 
shades for narrow windows much ea.ster 
than ever before. Four new stunning pat- 


terns just added, too. 

Surely there’s no excuse now 
for you to put off replacing 
soiled or cracked window 
shades. So inexpensive—and 
such a blessed change besides 
—to have bright new Clopays 
at every window! 

Send a 3c stamp (to cover 
mailing aa and you will re- 
ceive complete color samples 
FREE—a hint of what to ex- 


spect in this unusual bargain 


(Geena: a) “Ohio. 


At All 5c and 10c Stores and Most Department and Neighborhood Stores 6? 
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MUSCULAR RHEUMATIC 


@ Why suffer throbbing muscular pain? 
Obtain ease in 5 minutes—and real relief, 
generally, in 5 hours—by rubbing on good 
old Musterole. Doctors recommend it— 
better than a mustard plaster. NOT just a 
salve, Musterole is a ‘“‘counter-irritant’’ — 
its soothing, warming, penetrating benefits 
seem simply to melt pain away. Clean, easy 
to use, not messy. Used by millions for 
over25 years. Threekinds: Regular Strength, 
Children’s (mild) and ExtraStrong, 40¢ each. 
All druggists. Hear ‘‘ Voice of Experience’’ 
—Columbia Stations. See your newspaper. 


) 


uUSCLOUS. 


e 

ae 
SO SEDUCTIVE 
--SO KISSABLE! 


leans tips are co/d lips! Your lips to Be 
tempting and attractive to others, must radiate 
the pulsating color of youth. 


Today, lovely women everywhere are choos- 
ing OUTDOOR Girt O/ive O/ Lipstick as the 
ideal make-up for their lips. Indelible and 
waterproof, this exquisite lipstick spreads 
smoothly and imparts to the lips a thrilling, 
natural glow. 


OuTDOOR GiRL’s colors are pure and safe, 
contain no harmful ingredients. Its olive oil 
base keeps the lips from chapping or cracking. 
In 5 captivating shades. At leading drug and 
department stores —50c, 25c. Also at variety 
stores in miniature sizes for 10c. 


OUTDOR GIRL. 


OLIVE OIL LIPSTICK - 
CRYSTAL CORPORATION, DEPT.87B NRA 
WILLIS AVENUE. NEW YORK CITY 

¢ 


Please send me a Free Trial Package of 
OurTbDooR Girt Olive Oil Lipstick. 


New Pictures You 


Should See 


(Continued from page 101) 


Eugene Palette, creator of many ro- 
bust minor characters, is at his best 
as the blundering Sergeant Heath. 
Hobart Barratt as Archer Coe, Ralph 
Morgan as his secretary, Mary Astor 
as Hilda Lake and Robert McWade as 
District Attorney Martin give per- 
formances that have a refreshing real- 
ity. The veteran Etienne Girardot, 
whose stage experience goes back to 
the original title role in ‘“Charley’s 
Aunt,” fills the small part of Dr. 
Doremus, medical examiner, with vin- 
egary humor. 

“The Kennel Murder Case”? may not 
lift you from your seat, but it will keep 
you wide awake and interested therein. 

High Spots: Dr. Doremus, thwarted 
in his effort to get a quiet meal by re- 
peated murders .., . The voice of Vance, 
solving the mystery, travelogue fashion, 
to silent picture accompaniment. 


The Prizefighter and the Lady—A 


Directed by W. S. Van Dyke: Produced by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


[pees picture of life in ‘the semi- 
underworld of pugilism doesn’t 
merit all the hoorah that has intro- 
duced it, but it is, all the same, a fine, 
hard-boiled, fast moving film. Contrary 
to published reports, Max Baer, the 
boxer, is not a combination of John 
Barrymore, Henry Irving and David 
Garrick. He is just a prizefighter who 
can act better than most actors could 
fight. 

Baer has an ingratiating grin, 
punch-blunted good looks, personality 
and the ability to talk naturally on a 
set. This sets him, as a Thespjan, far 
above Jim Jeffries, Jess Willard, Jack 
Dempsey or Primo Carnera, all of 
whom appear in this picture, but still 
leaves him below nine-tenths of Hoi- 
lywood’s professional actors, if you in- 
sist on measuring his performance by 
the standards of their calling. 

“The Prizefighter and the Lady,” 
however, is something more than just 
a film built up to support a short ton 
of heavyweights. It is a swift enter- 
tainment that doesn’t pull its punches. 
Its cast talk the language of the rough- 
neck as though it were their native 
tongue. The picture has, furthermore, 
a reasonably plausible plot and about 
as exciting a series of fights as you are 
likely to see in celluloid or at ringside. 

Over and beyond Baer’s good _ per- 
formance, the film has other claims 
upon your attention. The truth about 
Max is that he is just good enough not 
to clog the story that rolls along at a 
high rate of speed in the more deft and 
powerful hands of Walter Huston as 
a manager of fighters, Otto Kruger as 
a big shot racketeer and Myrna Loy as 
a night-club singer who ditches her big 
shot protector to marry the pugilist, 
Steve Morgan (Baer). : 

When Baer’s performance is forgot- 
ten, “The Prizefighter and the Lady” 
should be remembered as the film which 
first afforded Miss Loy a satisfactory 
role. She had been in pictures for a 
long time and has suffered under an 
apparently unbreakable curse of un- 
sympathetic parts. Now, her interpre- 
tation of the devoted and eventually 
neglected wife of the philandering 
Steve marks, or should mark, her step 


What's the 9 


Difference | 


between high priced complexion creams, and the 
popular VI-JON Creams used by thousands of 
discriminating women and girls? The difference 

In other words, just a 
difference in price. You 
get quality and quantity 
for Toc ina 3-oz. jar of 
smcoth, full-bodied, 
nourishing VI-JON 
Cream. Try these fa- 
mous creams and judge 
for yourself. : 


is— 40c or more per jar 


VI-JON 
COLD CREAM 


VI-JON 
VANISHING CREAM 


VI-JON 
LIQUEFYING CREAM 
e 


At Many 
F.W. WOOLWORTH 
STORES 


RO 


VI-JON LABORATORIES ...ST. LOUIS 


FAT SPOTS 
VANISH 


Win health and a beautiful 
body with a HEMP MASSAGER 


Takes off fat just where you 
a3 want—relieves headaches—ner- 
é vous tension—sore muscles and 

many bodily ailments Only 

instrument that massages like 
human hands. Light, conveni- 
ent; uses no electricity. Order 
yours direct from this ad. 
Complete professional 
set and book on massage 


$4.75 prepaid 
Conley Company, Inc. 


527 First Ave., N. W. 
Rochester, Minnesota 


The ST. CHARLES 


Occupying an Entire Block on the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY 

*Offers the Maximum in Hotel Comfort and Service. 

*Largest and Finest Sun Deck on the Boardwalk. 

*Exceptional Cuisine. 

*Concerts— Dancing—I ntertainment American and 
European i lans. 

Special Entertainment Features for Wash- 

ington and Lincoln Birthday Holidays 


Mercolized Wax 


° 
Keeps §kin young 
Absorb blemishes and discolorations using 
Mercolized Wax daily as directed. Invisible 
particles of aged skin are freed and all 
defects such as blackheads, tan, freckles and 
large pores disappear. Skin is then beauti- 
fully clear, velvety and so soft—face looks 
years. younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. At all leading druggists. 


Powdered Saxolite- 
Reduces wrinkles and other age-signs. S) 
ply dissolve one ounce Saxolite in half-pin 


witch hazel and use daily as face lotion. 
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across the threshold of stardom. If 
anyone runs away with “The Prize- 
fighter and the Lady,” it’s the lady, not 
the prizefighter. 

Miss Loy was born in Helena, Mon- 
tana, daughter of a ranchman. She 
studied art and it was her work as a 
sculptress that brought her to the no- 
tice of Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Valen- 
tino by whom she was persuaded to 
take up a film career. She has been 
appearing in pictures since 1925. 

High Spots: Steve Morgan subduing 
a bar room fight ... Avid faces of the 
audience seen through the ring ropes 
5 Morgan’s hangers-on, admiring 
his first evening clothes we) belle 
Mercer's (Miss Loy) gradual change of 
cxpression from vindictiveness to pity 
as Carnera batters her husband about 
the ring. 

Sore Spot: Steve Morgan after being 
nearly killed by Carnera, rallying and 
winning a draw because his estranged 
wife and manager cheer him on. 


The Sweetheart of Sigma Chi—C 


Directed by Edwin L. Martian. Released 
by Monogram 


Ee OLEER film of life among col- 
lege students who apparently take 
courses only in necking, singing, neck- 
ing, dancing, rowing and_ necking. 
Mary Carlisle is the kittenish Vivian 
and the sweetheart of Sigma Chi which 
has at this institution a large chapter, 
with nary an actor among its member- 
ship. There isn’t much plot but what 
there is leads up to a boat race which 
—believe it or not—the crippled crew 
of Alma Mater wins. 

Buster Crabbe as Boh North, the 
hero, seems animated entirely by clock- 
work. He strokes a beaten eight oared 
shell to victory when the coxswain 
confides that his girl is waiting for 
him on the boathouse dock. 


The Way to Love—B 


Directed by Norman Taurog. Released 
by Paramount 


AURICE CHEVALIER has had 
better films. He has had, as a 
matter of fact, most of his current of- 
fering at least once before. His charm 
anc skill aren’t enough to make this a 
completely successful picture. Since 
he can’t, it’s doubtful if anyone could. 
It is almost time that the cinema took 
the mold into which it has poured Mr. 
Chevalier again and again, laid it ten- 
derly on the dumpheap and left it 
there. “The Way to Love” is mostly 
a repetition of ‘Love Me Tonight” and 
its forerunners. There are, of course, 
some variations. 

Francois (Mr. Chevalier) is a sand- 
Wich man instead of a tailor. He 
rescues a dog, this time, instead of a 
Stag; in “Love Me Tonight,” his whim- 


MARCHAND’S RESTORES and 
PROTECTS LOVELY LIGHT HAIR 


Her Hair 


No longer does she fear her hair will darken or fade. 
been thru all that. Now she KNOWS her hair will be 


and lovely for many happy exciting years ahead—thanks to 
Marchand's. 


If your blonde hair has darkened or faded. Don't worry or 
wonder about what to do (or don't experiment). Get the 
product thousands of blondes have found to be the most 
reliable, to produce the most skillful results. Marchand's Golden 
Hair Wash. 


Marchand's will make your hair an even, light shade, that's 
becoming to you. Try a single ‘'secret'’ treatment to see for 
yourself. Marchand's works in a conservative REFINED way. 
You can control the effect—lightening hair just the tiniest 
shade. No one else need know—it will be your “'secret." 
New hair growing in can be matched. Hair that has always 
been dark can also be beautified if lightened with Marchand's. 
Not a dye. Complete directions on bottle makes it simple to 
do yourself. 


Make Dark Hair on Arms and Legs 
Unnoticeable with Marchand's 


Quick, effective, inexpensive. Avoids stubbly after- 
growth caused by other methods. 


IMPORTANT—For the right results, get the genuine. 


Be careful of substitutes or imitations. 


WE Do ove mar 


MWARGHAND’S usc. 


Will Be Radiantly 
Youthfully, Beautiful 


FOR YEARS TO COME 


geolity won the heart of a princess. re nS See 7 
n his current offering, that same Dept. 2-B 
quality gains the hand of Madeleine ASK YOUR DRUGGIST ‘ | 
(Ann Dvorak), assistant to a gipsy OR GET BY MAIL WO UIRGIN AM EM nent ct en ee an 5 dts caw eects Perce | 
knife thrower. | | 
What Mr. Sheree needs most is a | For a regular size bottle, fill ADDRESS...... BaGIIYaeee STATE... | 
new story. te has) severything: else! |/7, Coupon, mail. with 45c 
Watch the face of Francois when he fears ele arleconerarins) IFDRUGGISTIS) INAME.. + ree seeteenicei esc dace. 
learns that he has attained his ambi- ‘ ¥ E | 
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Don’t Tuck GRAY HAIRS 
Out of SIGHT 


Bee Get 


Touch them up with 
FARR’S FOR GRAY HAIR 
Manicuring and “‘facials’” leave you only 
as young as your hair. Youthful clothes 
won't offset faded hair. Everyone glances 
at your hair if it’s getting gray. Keep it 
lovely with FARR’S. Easy to use, without 
instruction in the clean privacy of home; 
odorless, not sticky; will not rub off or 
interfere with curling, marcel or per- 
manent wave. FARR’S tints faded hair 
one even shade. $1.35. For sale everywhere. 
Ca ee FREE SAMPLE ————— 


BROOKLINE CHEMICAL CO. T.M.18 | 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Send for FREE SAMPLE im plain wrapping. | 


Name == | 


City 


a ¥ 
q Cea 


= ji FINA 
“ Should Have 
Terrible Heartburn 
But | Won't... Thanks to TUMS” 


NCE a party like that—with a big meal — 

Z would have given me heartburn, probably 
lasting for hours, spoiling my whole day. But 
not now! For lam one of the millions who have 
learned about Tums. I just eat three or four of 
those delightful candy-like mints after meals 
or whenever sour stomach, heartburn, gas, 
threaten to make me uncomfortable. Tums 
contain no soda or water soluble alkalies, only 
soothing insoluble antacids that pass off un- 
dissolved and inert when the acid conditions 
are corrected. Only 10c at any drug store. 


Beautiful new gold and blue 1934 Calendar- 
Thermometer. Also samples TUMS ana NR—Just 
send name and address, enclos-ng stamp,to A_H. 
LEWIS COMPANY, Dept. Bs, St. Louis, Mo. 


TUMS, 


TUMS ARE 
ANTACID .. 
NOTALAXATIVE 


For a laxative, use the safe, dependable Vegetable R 
Laxative NR (Nature's Remedy). Only 25 cents. 


HANDY TO CARRY 
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(Continued from page 103) 


a tourist agency. That is the sort of 
thing Mr. Chevalier can do when he 
has the chance. 

Edward Everett Horton, who plays 
Dr. Bibi, consultant in love affairs, is 
at times even funnier than the star he 
supports. Mr. Horton is moving up 
quietly, picture by picture, toward the 
heights of comedy. Miss Dvorak, the 
knife-thrower’s target, has only re- 
cently come back to the films. She re- 
volted in July 1932, against the con- 
tinued insult of a mere $250 per week 
salary and ran away to Europe with 
her husband, Leslie Fenton. Nothing 
she does in this film indicates that she 
was underpaid. 

High Spots: Bibi and Francois play- 
ing checkers with glasses of liqueurs 
and drinking each piece that is jumped 
... Bibi and Francois, embarking with 
a providentially supplied pair if scis- 
sors on an alcoholic necktie-cutting con- 
test. 


The World Changes—B 


Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. Released by 
First Nationcl 


HIS story of the rise and fall of a 

pioneer family might have been an- 
other “Cimarron” if the direction had 
been less _ careless. “The World 
Changes” attempts to picture seventy- 
three years of the nation’s and the 
Nordholm clan’s existence in little more 
than an hour’s time. There is excuse 
for the jumpiness of the film. There is 
none for the inaccuracy of its back- 
ground. 

The picture begins with historical 
error. The first shot, so the subtitle 
announces, is laid in “Dakota Territory 
—1856.” There was no Dakota in 
1856. There was no such territory es- 
tablished until five years later. There 
are many other such blunders. 

Paul Muni plays Orin Nordholm, a 
frontier boy, whose life is ruined by 
the wealth he gains as a packing mag- 
nate. His characterization is forceful 
and distinguished by adroit make-up. 
Aline MacMahon as Anna, the pioneer 
mother, is equally impressive. Grad- 
uate of Barnard College in 1924, vet- 
eran of the stage in a long series of 
minor parts, Miss MacMahon (Mrs. 
Clarence S. Stein in private life) is 
moved by her current role nearer to 
the forefront of filmdom’s character 
actresses. 

As a drama, “The World Changes” 
is interesting. As a national epic you 
won't enjoy it unless you are wholly 
ignorant of your country’s past. And 
after you’ve seen it, you'll still be 
ignorant. 

High Spots: Orin Nordholm’s cattle 
drive up from Texas. The fine 
emotional performance of Mary Astor 
as Nordholm’s spoiled wife. . _ Anna 
Nordholm at ninety surveying the 
grandchildren she never has seen be- 
fore. 

Sore Spots: Too numerous to cite in 
full. Whitefaced Hereford cattle pre- 
sented as Texas longhorns. c 
Nordholm’s stockyard in 1893, with 
Twentieth Century locomotives moving 
before it. ... Folk on Wall Street’s 
1929 day of panic entering a 1932 
limousine. 


WITHOUT QUININE 


It’s just a matter of minutes, and this 
famous wartime discovery has got 
the best of “Old Man Cold” 


Thousands of folks here, whose colds formerly 
caused untold discomfort by day and broken sleep 
at night, now keep smiling and sleep soundly, be- 
cause they use that dramatic wartime discovery, 
VAPEX. Here’s how simply and easily it works :— 

You hold a FOLDED handkerchief in the palm 
of your hand, put just a litle VAPEX in the center 
of the handkerchief; then you “‘cup”’ it closely over 
your nose... and breathe in deeply. It’s the most 
wonderful treatment for colds you ever used. 


You actually feel the powerful yapors spreading 
oyer the inside of your nose and going down to 
your chest. Yet VAPEX is so safe, it is the winner 
of Good Housekeeping’s famous Seal of Approyal. 
Best of all, NO DOSING WHATSOEVER. No 
drugs that may upset your stomach or harm your 
hearing. 

VAPEX contains no messy oils. Costs only half a 
cent an application. But watch out... don’t let 
anyone sell you a cheap fake... You want real 
VAPEX, the original handkerchief inhalant, with ~ 
the full name VAPEX right on the box. One pack- 
age usually lasts all winter. Tear this out. Reliable 
druggists everywhere carry genuine VAPEX. 


ZORATOR 


COSTS ONLY 10c 


Simply hang Zorator in- 
side toilet bowl, as pic 
tured here. It quickly 
deodorizes air and keeps water 
sanitary. Patented hanger pos- 
> itively prevents clogging of 
Tia aT passage should Zorator be ac 
Seite Soe cidentally dropped in bowl 
in roc Stores. Variety of colors and scents. 


The Zoro Co., 361 W. Superior Street, Chicage 


Mothers ~— 


You’ll find helpful menus and recipes — 
in “Food Children Like To Eat.” Send 
10¢ for your copy to Rita Calhoun, 
Tower Magazines, Inc., 55 Fifth Ave- 

nue, New York, N. Y. 


UNSEEN 
BEAUTY 


is YOURS with) 


pavo RGR 


ERFUME and FACE POWDER 
— Enjoy this secret of charm—this 
bewitching fragrance that has all the glamour of 
costly imported perfume . . . RADIO Girt Perfume, 
though made from French essential oils, is com- 
pounded in this country—for modern, ~ thnfty 
American girls . . . Rapio Girt Face Powder has the ~ 
same alluring fragrance. A flattermg new shade— 
Dermatone—blends with all complexions. . . . Sen 
for free samples 


Use this COUPON-for FREE-SAMPLE 


RADIO GIRL, St. Paul Mim, T-2 
Send me FREE Regular Size Rapro Grex Perfume 
and Trial Size Rapio Gm Face Powder. Iam 
¢ 10c (coin or postsge) for cost of madin= 


City 
THIS OFFER GOOD IN UNITED S&S 
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Christopher Bean—A 


Directed by Sam Wood. Released by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


GOOD picture might have been one 


of the year’s best if Hollywood 
could have forgotten that Marie Dres- 
sler is adept at rowdy buffoonery. This 


story of a hired girl’s love for a ne’er- 
do-well painter who is found, after his 
death, to have been a great artist was 
a comedy underlaid with pathos in its 
original stage version. Its tone has 
been lowered by transfer to film. 

With Miss Dressler as Abby, the 
maid of all work; Lionel Barrymore 
as Dr. Haggett, her fusty New Eng- 
land employer; Jean MHersholt as 
Rosen, an art dealer and H. B. Warner 
as a critic, it would have been hard to 
make “Christopher Bean” a failure. 
It is far from that, but it is not the 
splendid and touching film it might 
have been. 

Miss Dressler may very well regret 
that she ever played in “Min and Bill.” 
She is doomed, it seems, to do some ver- 
pn, of Min all her days. This is not 
only’ stupidity but tragedy, for Marie 
Dressler happens to be, besides a good 
slapstick comedian, a truly fine artist. 
The pathos and tenderness of which 


she is capable flash now and then 
through “Christopher Bean.” Miss 
Dressler knows how to act. It is too 


bad more directors aren’t equally skilled 
in their craft. 

Secondary honors, and not so secon- 
dary at that, go to Lionel Barrymore 
for his depiction of the shabby New 
England physician whose spirit is 
blown about by the winds of greed 
when he learns that Christopher Bean 
aintings, which have been lying neg- 
ected in the doctor’s house, are worth 
thousands. Beulah Bondi, in a minor 
role, does a convincing film portrait. 

There is a deal of good acting and 
much fine comedy and tenderness in 
this film, but it is marred, nevertheless, 
by the heavy hand of burlesque. The 
picture ends with Abby pouring the 
contents of a hot water bottle on a man 
with Keystone Comedy whiskers in the 
sleeping car berth below hers. Such a 
conclusion is as sour and insulting to a 
fine story, fine actors and the intelli- 
gence of audiences as a Bronx cheer. 

High Spots: Dr. Haggett trying to 
wheedle a portrait by Bean from Abby 
without letting her know its value. 

ji Abby, tearfully defiant, confess- 
ing her love for the dead artist. 


The Right to Romance—B 
Directed by Al Santell. Released by RKO 


TORY trouble and bad direction or 

cutting are all that ail this film. 
That's enough. A thoroughly able cast, 
headed by Ann Harding, plus superb 
photography, plus almost perfect back- 
grounds, can’t overcome a maimed 
ect and make this picture more than 
air, 

The plot is the rubber stamp con- 
cerning the serious-minded woman who, 
al romance, marries a playboy 
and ater, surrenders him to a 
younger, gayer rival. Even that might 
have been good when handled by Miss 
Harding, Robert Young, Nils Asther 

(Please turn to page 106) 


Unhissed Mary gets LIP ALLURE 
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[Eq MARY'S NEXT DATE 


WHAT HAVE YOU DONE TO 
YOUR, LIPS...1'.M GREEDY -BUT 
THEY'RE SIMPLY IRRESISTIBLE! 
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JACK NEVER KISSES 
ME LIKE THAT .. . 
WHAT MAKES THE 


EVER LISTEN TO 
JEAN SARGENT 


Try the Stage and Movie Lipstick! 


Have the same ‘“‘lip appeal’’ that the movie 
stars and Broadway actresses have. Use the 
same lipstick! It is the new KIJSSPROOF 
Indelible Lipstick— Special Theatrical Color! 
This lipstick is so wonderful, it has been 
placed by the make-up experts in the dress- 
ing rooms of the Hollywood Studios and New 
York Theatres! Price is no object here— 
but the experts have found that inexpensive 
KISSPROOF gives matchless allure to the 
actresses. It will do the same for you. 

Use KISSPROOF tonight! You will be 
thrilled! You can get it in all shades, includ- 
ing the new Special Theatrical Color, at any 
drug ordepartmentstoreandatthe 10¢ stores. 


JUST AN OLD 

HOLLYWOOD 
CUSTOM...CALLED 
KISSPROOFING 


Gg oes ae 


YOULL WANT TO USE ALL YEAR 


Canapes and cocktails! Meats and panies. Famous food companies all 


dressings! Salads and vegetables! over the country have sent Mary 
Beverages and desserts! Sixty-nine Marshall, Food Editor at Tower 
of the finest recipes you ever tried Magazines, their best holiday ree- 
and three superb holiday menus. ipes to be put in one folder for 


But these recipes are of such varied your convenience and __ pleasure. 


nature that youll want to use them You'll want one for yourself—and 
all year ‘round for good meals. you'll like these recipes so well 
Housewives everywhere know the you'll want to give copies to your 


Send 10 cents for each 


copy you want to 


excellent recipes prepared by dieti- friends. 


tians in the kitchens of food com- 


Mary Marshall 
MAGAZINES: INC: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TOWER 


FIFTY-FIVE FIFTH AVENUE - : : : : 
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New Pictures You Sh 


and Sari Maritza if the film had been 
better balanced. So much footage is 
spent upon the introduction that when 
Dr. Margaret Simmons (Miss Hard- 
ing) a brilliant plastic surgeon sees 
her husband (Mr. Young) kiss his life- 
long chum (Miss Maritza) there is no 
space left for the drama that should 
ensue. Without any hesitation or real 
justification, Dr. Simmons leaves her 
home for her heretofore unrequited 
lover, Dr. Hepburn (Mr. Asther) and 
there the film leaves you with the feel- 
ing that you’ve worked for an hour 
toward a climax that is botched by 
haste. 

Miss Harding’s classic loveliness and 
her cool, fluent art do their best to 
save the film. Mr. Young, a Hollywood 
newcomer who is working his way 
rapidly into the first flight of juveniles, 
does excellent work and Mr. Asther 
brings pathos to the role of the scien- 
tist lover. 

High Spots: Wrinkles disappearing 
from an elderly patient’s visage as Dr. 
Simmons performs a face lifting opera- 
tion. The desolate figure of Dr. 
Hepburn, sitting alone in his laboratory 
when Dr. Simmons rushes off to be 
married. 


Blonde Bombshell—A 


Directed by Victor Fleming. Released by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


HE movies are outgrowing the 

violent self-admiration which is 
peculiar to children. They are begin- 
ning to appreciate that even the film in- 
dustry has its funny spots. This 
picture, which deals with explosive 
passages in the life of a pampered star, 
Lola (Jean Harlow) is a hilarious and 
favorable symptom. 


Brickbats of ridicule and arrows of 


satire, launched by this film, may 
bruise and sting a number of Miss Har- 
low’s fair co-workers. “Blonde Bomb- 
shell” reveals with much mirth the 
racket of building up a Peoria livery 
stable keeper’s daughter into a film per- 
sonage who, actually, she isn’t at all. 
The lovely Lola has a fly-like mind 
that lights eagerly upon whatever of 
interest comes to hand, whether it be a 
fan-tailed goldfish, a disreputable mar- 


(Continued from page 105) 


quis or the idea of child adoption. 
Thanks to “Space” Hanlon (Lee Tracy) 
press agent for Monarch Films, she be- 
comes one of the most notorious of 
Hollywood’s residents. 

Miss Harlow is better as a siren than 
a satirist. She is nevertheless an ac- 
ceptable comedienne. Her performance 
in “Blonde Bombshell” may not be es- 
pecially memorable but most cinema 
addicts will recollect that, during the 
shooting of the film, she married her 
cameraman. 

In this rowdy caricature of happen- 
ings in filmdom, Mr. Tracy wins new 
honors. Garrulous, plausible and for- 
ever in trouble, it is he who is largely 
responsible for the laughter with which 
“Blonde Bombshell” is loaded. 

High Spots: Lola trying to convince 
trustees of an orphanage that she 
would be fit guardian for an infant. 
: Space Hanlon pacifying a tem- 
peramental studio viot by glib and 
wholesale lying. 


Hoopla—A 


Directed by Frank Lloyd. Released by Fox 


OU won’t find any great heights of 

acting in this film of carnival life. 
You won't find any specially sour per- 
formances either. “Hoopla” may not 
be anything to go out through the rain 
to see but it has a warm, human story 
and competent direction and, if you feel 
that way about her, Clara Bow as its 
star. 

Your correspondent is one of the be- 
nighted who never has been unduly 
moved by Miss Bow’s art but as Lou, 
the hootch dancer with a heart of gold, 
she is considerably better in “‘Hoopla” 
than sometimes. There is one minute, 
when the boy Chris (Richard Crom- 
well) whom she has tried to seduce, 
confesses his love for her, that Miss 
Bow rises into fine and genuine emo- 
tional acting. No one else in the film 
gets quite that far. 

The story, which is taken from the 
stage play “The Barker” in which, by 


ithe way, Walter Huston appeared 
years ago, concerns itself with the 
effort of Nifty (Preston Foster) to 


keep his son straight in a carnival 
show and the father’s wrath when the 


ould See 


boy marries Lou. The carnival scenes 
have atmosphere, movement and humor 
and there is a convincing “hey rube” 
battle to enliven things a bit. 

High Spots: Hap (Herbert Mundin) 
a carnival employe riding the rim of 
the merry-go-round during the battle 
and clubbing each hostile head he 
passes. Nifty reunited with his 
daughter-in-law and son because he 
cannot endure the ineptitude of the 
barker who has replaced him. 


Duck Soup—AA 


Directed by Leo McCarey. Released by 


Paramount 


Wee each fresh appearance of the 
Four Marx Brothers in films, the 
plot of the production grows thinner, 
the puns become more atrocious and 
the whole affair, for some mysterious 
reason, seems funnier than any of its 
forerunners. “Duck Soup” is no ex- 
ception. 

Groucho, Harpo, Chico, with Zeppo 
playing straight, can take ancient gags 
and the most venerable situations and 
by some sort of goofy hocus-pocus, 
turn these shopworn matters into en- 
during hilarity. In this film, which 
deals with happenings in the mythical 
state of Fredonia, none of which makes 
particularly good sense if examined 
coldly when the guffaws are over, the 
trio are goofier than ever with Groucho 
rising above the others. 

The film is elaborately staged and 
has a considerable amount of tuneful 
music. Otherwise it differs from its 
predecessors only in that it is more 
inanely funny and that Harpo has no 
opportunity to play the instrument for 
which he was named. To anyone who 
is fed up with the woes of film heroes 
and heroines, “Duck Soup” should come 
like a reviving breath of air, straight 
from the insane asylum. 

High Spots: Shots of charging ele- 
phants, racing crews, cross-country 
runners and schools of porpoises all 
supposedly responding. to Groucho’s 
call for rescue on the battlefield. . 


Groucho prescribing bicarbonate of 
soda to repel a gas attack. . . . Harpo 
euhibiting his person as a tattooed 


memory book. 


New Movie's Review and Forecast Bulletin Mailed Direct to You 


The New Movie Magazine offers to its readers a 
fast, current and practical Review and Forecast 
Bulletin Service. 

These bulletins, mailed to readers who write in for 
them, will give you— 

1. A forecast of the forthcoming pictures, their 

titles, casts, plots, unusual situations, interesting 


news connected with the productions, and all 
other data of special interest about individual 


pictures. 


Reviews of pictures already released previous to 


3. Changes of titles, changes of production plans, 
changes of casts, included in either the Bulletin 


itself or supplemented by a loose-leaf service. 


This is a service designed specially for the con- 


stant movie-goer—in other words, the fan—who de- 
sires to have, for reference, in handy form, a com- 
plete and compact record of film production of the 
season, past, present and future, something particu- 


larly valuable to keep before you to plan and choose 


the current issue of The New Movie Magazine. 


These will give not only the opinions of the staff 
reviewer of this magazine, but will also include 
whatever information is available upon the box- 
office or artistic success of the pictures reviewed. 
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The cost of the Bulletin will be ten cents. 
yout letters requesting these Bulletins to the Review 
and Forecast Editor, in care of The New Movie 


Magazine, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


your film entertainment. 


Address 
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ARE YOUR CHILDREN 
HAVING FUN. TOO? 


ar * T lowes 
is the New Monthly Magazine 


for Younger Children 


F your youngsters had a copy last month of the 
first issue of Tiny Tower. you know how happy 

they were with every page. How they enjoyed the 
cut-outs and drawings... laughed at the jokes and 
puzzles and pored over the rhymes and stories. 

But if your children didn’t get the first issue of 
Tiny Tower, they can begin right now to have the 
fun that other boys and girls are having. 

You can get a copy of Tiny Tower for 10 cents at 
F. W. Woolworth stores or on convenient news- 
stands. Tiny Tower provides so much good, whole- 
some amusementthat mothers whoseek constructive 
ways to keep their children happily busy will want 
a copy for them every month. The February issue 
is on sale December 29. Or... to be sure the kiddies 
receive their copy regularly, use the coupon below 
and give them a year’s subscription ($1), a package 
of fun delivered by the postman every thirty days 
for twelve months! 


TINY TOWER, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to Tiny Tower, to begin with the 
next issue. | am enclosing $1 for twelve issues and wish you 
would address them to the child whose name is written here. 


Child’s Name___ 


Address = = : City. z = 2 State= == fat 


Your Name and Address 


THE HEIGHT OF GOOD TASTE 
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